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A DISCOURSE ON WAR. 
Tar tate STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


ge following discourse was written 7 Mr Brooke in 
December 1905. It is published in the Hzbdert Journal (with 


he permission of Mr Brooke's literary executors) not only as 
, characteristic utterance of its author but for its foreshadow- 
ing of present conditions. He had intended its publication 
shortly before his death in March of this year. With the 
‘exception of one passage indicated by him for omission he 
left the MS unrevised.—Ep1rTor). 


' To fight in defence of one’s home, of that which we have 
won by our own labour, of our love, and of our honour, is a 
primary instinct in human nature. It comes down to us from 
the brutes; and linked to it, I cannot tell why, is a sense of 
keen pleasure, eagerness and exaltation. We cannot get rid 
of this hereditary passion. It is universal; as acute in the 
civilised as in the savage, but in the civilised man brought 
‘into bounds, controlled and limited in a hundred ways by 
the rights of the whole body of men and women to whom 
we belong. But however limited, the instinct of fighting 
Temains, and its pleasure; and to do away with it altogether 
is beyond our power. It is as well, when we think about 
war, and discuss its evil or its good, to recognise this primary 
' fact. It makes war often necessary. In spite of the attendant 
horrors it brings men into war, and continues them in it. 
| Its existence is the foundation on which the hideous temple 
| of mere Militarism is built up in an Empire. Without its 
| existence such militarism would not last a day. These two 
| elements—lying at the root of what we call war—the defence 
| of our lives, our goods and our loves—and a certain physical 
| and spiritual pleasure in fighting for its own sake, seem on the 
Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 678 44 
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whole good and carry with them good results. The pleasure 
of fighting is spiritualised by the fortitude it requires, by the 
contempt of death it engenders, by the intelligence it awakens 

trains and demands, by the quickness which must accompany it, 
and by the courage and endurance it develops and establishes 
in the character. Fighting has its evil extreme when it becomes 
in battle a mere thirst of blood or an intoxication of destruction 

when men, as they say, “see red,” but there are extremes in all 
things, and chiefly in things originally good, and we cannot throw 
away the good, because it may be carried into evil. This element 
in war is to be accepted and educated, not, as some say, eradi- 
cated. Indeed, it cannot be eradicated, but it may be ennobled, 

Then there is the defence, by fighting, of all we justly and 
naturally hold dear against those who would deprive us of 
home, of our women and children, of the land we have tilled, 
of the welfare we have upbuilt from generation to generation; 
of liberty, of honour, of all that makes and keeps a nation 
great. Part of that descends to us from the animals who die 
for their young brood and fight for their loves, but the chief 
part of it is derived from the slow growth in humanity of the 
noble ideas which arise out of the development of individuality 
and collectivism in mankind, of all that exalts the soul of the 
person and the soul of the State. ‘To fight to the death for 
these great possessions, to feel that it is honour to die for them 
and dishonour to retreat from them, to give up everything 
material for them, to war for them to the last man, is just, 
true and righteous war, and there is not a thought or a passion 
connected with it which does not exalt and ennoble, not only 
the persons and the nation which wage it, but the whole body 
also of humanity to whom the great tradition of this defence 
is handed down, and whom the memory of it inspires, teaches 
and ennobles. 

For such defence a nation should be ready, should be 
taught and trained. There is not a man in this country, from 
the lowest to the highest, who should not féel it his duty to 
be prepared for a war of defence, and who should not be 
enabled by the State to obtain such preparation as would 
enable him to be of some use if that unhappy event should 
occur. Nothing but good arises from such a preparation or 
from such a war. What we defend is good—home, woman- 
hood, civil and religious liberty, love, honour, the great 
tradition of the past, the hopes of the future, law, beauty, 
national existence. All the ideas linked to these things are 
spiritual; ideal and real; and so are their emotions. In 
preparing for their defence, and in defending them in battle, 
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the finest powers in human nature are awakened, trained, and 
developed—powers which are applicable to, and of the greatest 
yse in, all the arts and works of peace—fortitude, endurance, 
courage, gentleness to the weak, good manners, a high sense 
of honour, quickness of intelligence, presence of mind, love of 
country, sacrifice of selfish desires for the sake of the nation, 
joyfulness in risking life and wealth for the ideas by which the 
nation lives, a deep sense of mutual citizenship, and not the 
least, a disciplined obedience. 

These are things and powers which are strengthened by the 
preparation for a war of defence, and developed in the course 
ofsuch a war. With them a nation is great, and its influence 
on mankind just and of an exalting power. Without them the 
wealthiest nation is not great, and its influence on mankind is 
degrading. With them war is ennobling, without them it is 
debasing and ends in villainy. 

A defensive war implies offensive war. Defence pre- 
supposes aggression. Nearly all the good results which 
accompany and follow a war of defence are absent from a war 
of aggression, because it is rooted in evil as fully as the other 
is rooted in good. Offensive war springs straight out of 
covetousness, and out of the envy, jealousy or hatred which are 
the legitimate children of covetousness. Kings, priesthoods, 
the rich classes who want to be more rich, speculators, con- 
tractors, aristocracies who desire to expend the superfluous 
people who endanger their supremacy, republican ministers who 
thirst fonwhat they think glory—these, hungering for more 
power, more wealth, more of the earth, more of poor human 
souls to exploit, to use up and subdue to their greedy will ; 
envious of the welfare of other nations, jealous of their success, 
hating them because their peace and liberty dim their own evil 
splendour, these open out and declare war to satisfy their 
covetousness, to slake that idiotic thirst in which covetousness 
ends—the thirst of conquest for the sake of conquest. 

Such a war is the worst of sins; and the men who begin it, 
or carry it on, are, though all the world proclaim their glory, 


- the vilest and the meanest of sinners. The coarsest criminals 


that labour in our prisons are white as wool in comparison with 
the black villainy of these men ; all of whom should be solemnly 
judged and put to death by the human race. They exhaust, 
disease, corrupt, torture and destroy the whole body, soul and 
spirit of humanity. No words can be too strong to condemn 
them and their methods, to reprove and denounce their 
militarism, and the evil it does to the soul of their people; even 
when they are not at actual war. And there is no one who 
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knows the inconceivable misery, agony and horror of wa; 
helped as it is by science to inflict the worst it can on guiltless 
humanity, who is not filled with indignation and wrath with 
the causers of such a war, wrath which is speechless with 
passion, but which, accumulating in the hearts of men, will 
finally destroy the social systems which permit, and eyen 
glorify such wars, and such conquerors. The best guard 
against such wars being imposed upon a nation by its rulip 
classes is that the people, who do not love war for its own sake, 
should be entirely free, and represent their will in free 
assemblies. But even the people, hounded on by an excitable 
or venal press, or themselves greedy of excitement, false glory, 
or of plunder, may be filled with the thirst of aggressive war, 
When that takes place we may be sure that behind its senseless 
cry there is covetousness, selfish greed of some kind, low and 
accursed speculation, and with that, total recklessness of the 
sacrifice of the people, who are used as mere counters in the 
game. We may talk and preach peace as we please. There 
will be no peace on earth till we get covetousness out of the 
heart of the world, till, one and all, we feel that the desire of 
earthly power and of accumulating wealth are desires which 
inevitably lead to division, strife and wicked wars, and which, 
even if the nation wins the war, devour, when they have defiled, 
the goodness and the strength of a people. 

Then, again, there are wars which are waged, not for 
conquest, or for the defence of our country and all that 
means, but for ideas whose healthy existence is necessary for 
the progress, even the life of humanity—great causes to which 
every man who has a soul willingly dedicates his life, his 
wealth, his powers. The love of them is the love of man, 
There are many of such causes, such ideas, and their forms 
vary according to the conditions of the nation or the society 
in which they do their work. But there are but very few of 
them which may not be brought under the old Whig motto. 
“We stand for civil and religious liberty all over the world 
All the ideas which oppose it are our foes, all that maintain 
it are our allies and friends.” To fight for the causes contained 
in those words is to fight for the existence of humanity. We 
may fight for them in many ways, by speaking, writing, by 
living for their principles, by dying for them without going 
into the mortal battle of iron war. But sometimes, driven by 
greed, policy or pride, or from positive love of evil things, a 
king, an emperor, corrupt officialdom, a priesthood, or 4 
people set themselves in arms to maintain the cause of evil 
to secure by battle an evil right to enslave the souls or the 
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hodies of those they wish to. use as chattels, for the sake of 
wealth, power, or their own religion. Then those who 
maintain the liberty of the soul to worship God in their own 
way, and the liberty of the individual to live his own life, are 
forced into arms to defend these rights. In so doing, they 
are obliged to face all the horrors of war and to wage it to 
the bitter end, but they are guiltless, nay, they are fighting 
not only their own battle, but that of the whole of the human 
race, Such a war was the great struggle between the North 
and the South in America, a war which settled for ever the 
uestion of slavery as an institution on which a nation can 
deliberately build its state. There is plenty of unconfessed, 
unjust slavery in existence, but the right of a people to keep, 
by public law, outside of its citizenship a vast body of slaves 
was then and there declared, in its last citadel, to be a deadly 
wrong to the human race, and then and there destroyed. It 
was a pity it had to be done by war, accompanied by all its 
miseries, but in the present state and beliefs of society I do 
not see that it could have been done in any other way; nor 
indeed, when such questions arise in which the fortune of all 
humanity is at stake, do I see in the future any other way of 
settling the matter, until evil pride and covetous desires of 
power and wealth at the expense of others have been wrought 
out of the soul of nations and their rulers. If these fly to 
arms to get their evil way, those they attack must oppose 
them in arms under the present conditions of the world of men. 
Wherever such a strife between false and true ideas exists, 
supposing we are not involved—what are we todo? Well, 
we are bound to take the side of liberty, justice, and love. 
When any evil power violates shamelessly the principles of 
government on which the progress of mankind depends, we 
have no right to be silent or inactive. We must speak, we 
must openly declare on whose side we stand. But that, we 
say, is equivalent to intervention, and we risk a war. But 
what if wedo? There are times, I hold, in history, when war 
must be risked if a nation is to retain its greatness of mind, 
its position as a supporter, not only of its own interests, but 
of the vaster interests of mankind. When the rulers of any 
nation deliberately assail the liberties of other peoples, 
persecute, torture, and slay by force those who withstand 


| against their aggression, it is our duty to take sides openly 


against them, to protest publicly by the voice of the govern- 
ment against them, to hold them up to the shame of mankind, 
to have no friendship with them, and to back up our words 
by action, if necessary, even at the risk of war. 
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The doctrine of non-intervention is a good doctrine, but 
not when carried into so great an extreme that a nation 
remains silent and inactive face to face with deliberate crime, 
of the deepest dye, wrought against justice, liberty, pity, and 
human nature, against the whole progress of the human race, 
No people which does not take an open stand in behalf of 
civil and religious liberty, not only within its own borders, but 
also over the whole world, which does not proclaim that it 
owes a duty to mankind and the vast causes of mankind, as 
well as to itself, can remain great. It is then on the path to 
decay, and if it do not repent, to death. I trust the time will 
come when all those nations, East and West, who love freedom 
and justice and the tolerance of thought will ally themselves 
together not only for their own interests, but for those of 
humanity, and will say—fearing no war, for their united power 
will be overwhelming—to the governments who violate liberty, 
justice, and pity, “This must cease; reform yourselves or 
stand your trial before the tribunal of mankind to receive 
judgment.” Of that I do not despair; and that alone, as 
things are now, would put an end to war. 

But for that, there is one thing above all necessary, and it 
seems, as things go in society, more and more difficult to gain, 
It is the uprooting of covetousness, national and personal 
—covetousness of power over the bodies or souls of men, 
covetousness of wealth for itself, for the power it gives or for 
the luxury it brings, covetousness of what earth calls glory, 
and heaven degradation. That is the tap-root of all quarrels, 
schisms, divisions, wars in personal, social, national lives. It 
is our first business, if we wish to live at peace, to cast it out 
of our personal souls with abhorrence. It is a nation’s first 
business, if it wish to be at peace in itself, and to make for 
peace in the world, to cast it out of its soul, and to govem 
against it at every point of its laws at home, and its policy 
abroad. Then we have laid deep the foundation of peace, and 
of a peace which will not grow into war; as that false peace 
is certain to do, which, while it sits at home, lives in covetous- 
ness. Every day of such a peace sows the seeds of wat. 
“What can we do?” some may say. “In these great matters 
a private person can do nothing.” ‘Yes, you can,” I answer: 
‘look to your own lives. Build them on this saying, ‘Take 
heed and beware of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the things which he possesseth.’ Every man or woman 
who resists the desires which want to have more than 3s 
enough, and steadfastly repels them, has driven one nail at 
least into the coffin of public war; and were all to resist and 
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] in this fashion, war would be no more, and peace would 
Jose its evils.” 

The same principles apply in the great social war which 
is waged all over the world, not by physical force but by fraud, 
by legalised fraud, between those who have more than they 
need and those who have less: than they need. That war 
never ceases. Neither truce nor peace ever diminishes its 

ins, its sorrows, and its cruelty. In countries which are free 
it is less vicious than in those that are not free; there are 
many efforts in such countries made to modify its pains: But 
even in such countries its battle is incessant, especially in 
great towns, and its sorrows and slaughters terrible. When 
we hear of the miseries of such a great war as that lately 
waged between Japan and Russia, our heart is sick with wrath 
and pity. But we have only a vague pity and indignation for 
those who suffer life-long misery, who are slowly slain, whose 
bodies are year by year worn out by over-labour, whose souls 
are left untrained and uncomforted for want of any leisure, 
who do not possess what they ought to possess of the common 
necessaries of life, who are practically enslaved, whose wage 
is not a living wage, whose labour does not receive a just 
return, and whose war against the injustice and pitilessness 
and enslavement of their condition is, even in free countries, 
much more in unfree countries, all but a hopeless war, in 
which they get all the wounds and all the sorrow. 

This is the great war of the world. A thousand thousand 
more than perished on the blood-stained plains of Manchuria 
perished this year in this war of wealth and labour, and even 
more miserably ; and with them perished, not only men, but 
women and children in great hopelessness and pain. In this 
country this war is not so cruel as it is in despotic lands, and 
we escape the worst fruits of it. What these fruits are we 
saw more than a hundred years ago in the Revolution in 
France, when all the old and wicked society was broken up in 
oer gay blood, and terror. That was the warning of the 
world. 

Let England, let all the nations of the earth take warning ! 
We are ourselves at this present moment in danger. In spite 
of all the efforts men of just and good will are making, the 
richer and more comfortable classes in this country, and their 
idle society, are becoming too fond of ill-got wealth, too 
luxurious, too reckless in wasteful expenditure, too idle, 
too immoral, too thoughtless of the duties of citizenship, too 
gambling, too much the slaves of appetite, not to wake in the 
minds of the poor, the unemployed, and the better class of 
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workmen, an indignation, wrath, and sense of injustice which 
will not long be silent or inactive, and which, taken up by the 
scum of the towns, may breed violent riot, plunder, and destrye. 
tion. We are not so far from that as we imagine, [Le 
Parliament look to this! Above all, let a rich and carelesg 
society mend its ways and learn its duties ! 

Of this terrible social and universal war, covetousness j 
also the root. That is as plain as the sun in the sky. If yoy 
want to lessen the pains of this war, to bring about a peace 
to it, to establish a juster, freer, nobler social state, purge, | 
repeat, your own soul, set free your life, from covetousness of 
every kind; and then you will be able by speech and action to 
unite yourself with all those who are striving to redeem society 
from the curse of this war, and to establish, however far away, 
another social state in which this war shall be no more. That 
is, and is to be, the hope, the faith, the enthusiasm of the 
future world. Live in, and for, that hope, abide in the faith 
of it, and let every act, thought, and emotion of your life catch 
the fire of its enthusiasm. Then England may grow young 
again. New art, new literature, new politics, new business 
will be born, and science will no longer minister to the destruc. 
tion but to the health and betterment of men. 

All these wars are but parts of the great universal war 
which is hourly waged between the force of the life and spirit 
of Christ and the life and spirit of the world, and which are 
symbolically represented, with astonishing genius, in the story 
of the Temptation in the Wilderness. It is the contest 
between covetousness which desires everything for one’s self, 
and love which desires to give all it has to others. It is the 
contest between the material and the spiritual aim of life. It 
is the contest between luxury and simplicity of life, between 
making a show and being content to love and to hide the 
doings of love. It is the contest between force and fraud for 
the sake of wealth and power and their glory, and the hatred 
of these things when they are won by evil means, that is, by 
means which violate justice and love. It is the contest between 
the worship of God and the worship of the Devil, between the 
crown of careless comfort and the Crown of the Cross. This 
is the great war of which all the wars of the world are children, 
It has been set in array since the beginning of humanity upon 
this earth. The whole history of mankind is the history of 
that war. Through its vicissitudes, battles, truces, treaties, 
its various developments in various states, humanity is being 
evolved to its far-off conclusion of perfection in the peace of 
love's activity and of love’s creation. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ALLIANCE OF 
RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 


Wuen I was in Petrograd at the beginning of the present 
year I had the honour of a long conversation with M. Serg. 
Sazonoff, the Emperor of Russia’s minister for foreign 
affairs. We discussed certain aspects of the War for a few 
minutes, and then by way of literature (M. Sazonoff is a 
profound admirer of Dostoieffsky) found our way to religion. 
For nearly an hour we discussed nothing else. 

Something that M. Sazonoff said to me in this conversation 
has haunted my thoughts ever since, and has been a subject of 
discussion between my friends and myself on many occasions. 
He said to me that while there are many sinners in Russia, 
many and great sinners, all are Christians; and he asked me 
with a smile if I understood what he meant. I replied to this 
question with the saying of Carlyle that the greatest of sins 
is to be conscious of none, and M. Sazonoff nodded his head 
as if satisfied that I understood him. 

But when I came to speak of this conversation among 
certain of my Russian friends in Petrograd who fell under the 
influence of the late Lord Radstock in 1874, I found that my 
enthusiasm for the religion of Russia was met by warnings 
and by active criticism. I was told that the greatest disaster 
which could befall the Russian nation would be a conviction 
that their religion of love, which pays so little attention 
to conduct, is worthy to be called Christian. I was begged to 
use what influence I might have to bring the moral earnestness 
of England into Russian life, and to emphasise with all my 
force the weakness of Russia in its neglect of conduct. 

On the other hand, when I spoke of my conversation with 
M. Sazonoff to Englishmen who have lived: for many years in 
681 
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Russia, I found them as enthusiastic as myself for the Russian 
Christ. They spoke of the beauty of Russian character, of 
its freedom from narrowness and intolerance, of its excessive 
kindness and indulgence, of its poetry and imagination, of jt, 
sensitiveness to love and loveliness, and of its boundless faith 
in the tender fatherhood of God. Those of them who had 
been in the trenches told me most moving stories of love and 
gentleness among the Russian soldiers, and those who haye 
studied peasant life described to me the extraordinary kindness 
and sweetness which characterise the Russian people. 

I was urged by these English to do all in my power to get 
the Russian view of religion into England. It was pointed 
out to me that our emphasis on conduct has impoverished the 
religion of Christ, and that we have lost in our eagerness to 
be good the realisation that our one necessity is to love with 
all our heart, and with all our mind, and with all our soul 
In our hands are the tables of stone; in the heart of Russia 
the spirit of Christ. 

Now, since an alliance between Russia and Great Britain 
would be the world’s surest guarantee of peace, and since no 
alliance can be anything but a political makeshift which is not 
founded upon spiritual sympathy, it is of very great im- 
portance that we should give our attention to this matter of 
the Russian and the Anglican idea of religion, and see how 
far it is possible for the two nations to worship at the same 
altar. 

Before proceeding to this inquiry I should like to say that 
M. Sazonoff insisted that friendship between Russia and Great 
Britain is a matter of natural affinity. Not once in ou 
conversation did he refer to political interests. All his life he 
has worked for an understanding with England, and never 
once has he wavered in his conviction that an alliance of the 
two countries is in the destiny of world politics. He loves 
English character and English life. By no means an ardent 
Liberal, he nevertheless feels for the Liberalism of England 
an immense respect. Our moral earnestness is at once his 
admiration and his envy. He sees in us a nation which has 
managed to combine with enormous commercial activity the 
graces and refinements of civilised life. His repugnance for 
the German is a spiritual disgust. His enthusiasm for the 
Englishman is a spiritual affection. fe 

M. Sazonoff, let me explain, is first and foremost a religious 
man. Only a stern sense of duty has kept him at the Foreign 
Office. Just before the outbreak of war he was meditating 
retirement to his house in the country, a house which he had 
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hought lately, and which was one of the first places in Russia 
to fall under the desecrating Vandalism of the advancing 
Germans. He is a man who goes little into society, and who 
loves silence and repose. He is something of a mystic. 
Married to a woman whom he adores, but who has given him 
no child, Serge Sazonoff is most happy when he is farthest 
away from cities and closest to the simple joys and unruffled 

ce of domestic life. He loves the fields and the woods and 
the rivers of Russia. Pushkin has filled the sky for him with 
inexhaustible beauty, and Dostoieffsky has given for him in 
the eyes of every child the appeal of the angels. He is tired 
of diplomacy, the machinations of which he has always 
despised ; and if he could see the purpose of his life consum- 
mated he would immediately appeal to his Sovereign for 
release from the public service. 

He said to me: “The future is clear. After the War our 
two countries will be soonest on their feet — you with sea- 
power; we with a hundred million people living on the land. 
Remember what has happened in Russia. These hundred 
million peasants, many of whom own their own land, find 
themselves rich and healthy. The money they spent on 
vodka they are now saving, and the surplus wheat which they 
sent to Germany in order to have more money for buying 
vodka they are now eating themselves. The result is, we 
have a people who are strong, and a people who have tasted 
the pleasure of poverty. The Russian nation is now sober, 
healthy, and industrious. It is a revolution.” 

If there are those in Great Britain who feel a political 
vantipathy for Russia, and who cannot see how our two countries 
can ever be brought into a working brotherhood, let me say to 
them that no nation in the world (and this will bring me natur- 
ally to religion) is so essentially democratic as Russia. We in 
England have the forms of democracy ; in Russia they have 
the spirit. We in England have a constitution, a habeas 
corpus, a democratic justiciary, and an individual freedom 
which is so great as to seem almost dangerous. These are 
good things, things of which we may be justly proud and for 
which we should be deeply grateful; but they are mixed up 
with an iron separation of the classes, with a degree of 
snobbery unequalled in any other people, and with divisions 
between capital and labour which are a menace to national 
security. In Russia, on the other hand, the lowliest peasant 
stands unabashed in the presence of his Emperor, whom God 
has made his Little Father; master and servant are like 
friends ; officer and soldier are like brothers; and the whole 
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people feels itself to be a fraternity blessed, guarded, ang 
loved by a Father in heaven. We have only the forms of 
democracy because we are spelled by materialism. Ruggig 
has the spirit of democracy because its supreme conviction jg 
the existence of God. 

Let us now examine the question of religion, and see how 
far it is possible for the two nations to establish a permanent 
because a spiritual alliance. 

It has been said by a Russian that the Roman Church jg 
Petrine, the Protestant Church Pauline, and the Orthodox 
Church Johannine. That is to say, while Rome has insisted 
upon obedience to authority, and Protestantism has insisted 
upon moral earnestness, the Orthodox Church has troubled 
only about love. ‘To the Russian, love of God is the first and 
last necessity. So overwhelming is the supremacy of this love 
that a man may live almost as he pleases so long as he never 
ceases to adore the Fatherhood of God and to rely upon the 


mercy and forgiveness of Christ. To be moral does not seem . 


to most of them a matter of any great importance. They 
see in morality, indeed, a snare and a danger. That way lies 
Pharisaism. A man must never think that he is pleasing 
God by denying himself this or that, by resisting temptation, 
or by following the instructions of the priest. He can only 
please God by loving God, and only by loving God can he 
hope to enter heaven. 

In this way you may see in the room of a courtesan an 
ikon hanging in the corner, or see a well-known drunkard 
kneel and cross himself before an altar on a railway station, or 
see people whose lives you know to be immoral in other ways 
entering a church at all hours of the day to prostrate them- 
selves before a holy picture. 

Now, a fool can object very easily that such a religion as 
this is dangerous; and my Russian friends, who are by no 
means fools, can see very clearly in how sad a degree it lacks 
the strengthening rigour of moral earnestness ; but do we not 
see, also, how dangerous is our religion of conduct, and how 
sadly it lacks the beautifying inspiration of implicit love? 

The courtesan in Russia says her prayers and goes to 
church. The young man in England who once falls into sin 
feels that it would be hypocritical to go to the altar. The one 
never questions the existence of God, never ceases to feel her 
urgent need for His mercy and forgiveness ; the other believes 
in God only so long as he himself is moral, and ceases to think 
of Him almost as soon as his resistance to sin breaks down. 
We are afraid of hypocrisy in England. In Russia they 
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hardly know what it means. Our satirists are never so active 
and never so bitter as when they have a hypocrite to deal 
with. In Russia satire of a bitter kind is unknown. In 
England we almost rejoice when we have a rogue to expose. 
In Russia they rejoice only in love. 

The existence of the hypocrite in England is due to our 
rigid code of morals. We hate a man who is better than 
ourselves. In Russia those who attempt to live like Christ 
are called holy men and are venerated by high and low. In 
England we call them either hypocrites or cranks. We do 
not believe heartily in disinterested goodness. We are 
tempted to think that no man is really so convinced of God's 
existence that the things of this life have no value and no 
attraction for him. God remains for most of us a rather 
improbable hypothesis. We acknowledge the chance that 
there is a life beyond death, and we see the practical value 
of “religious instruction ”; but we have only suspicion and 
sneers for the man who would transcend the code of respect- 
ability. I imagine that the religious people in this country 
would be unspeakably shocked, and the ungodly inexpressibly 
amused, if some person in our midst, notorious for evil conduct, 
suddenly took to attending church. For we cannot bear that 
a man should even change his opinions. 

The danger of the Russian religion is nothing like so 
great as ours. For a man who loves God is at least on a 
road, however long, which leads to sinlessness. So long as 
his face is always steadily in the direction of God’s Perfectness, 
so long as his heart is never empty of hunger and thirst after 
love, he must, sooner or later, emerge from the shadow and 
suffering of sin. For love is development. But a man who 
has his entire mind occupied by faithful allegiance to a moral 
code, who is for ever conscious of struggle within himself, who 
in his effort to satisfy the demands of his own conscience 
almost forgets the overshadowing and unconquerable love of 
the Eternal—such a man is for ever in danger, just as he is 
never at peace. 

In England we have on all sides of us the most splendid 
examples of Evangelical devotion. You can visit no city or 
town, and few villages, where monuments of this devotion are 
not to be found. A chief glory of the Victorian reign was 
this enthusiasm for works of charity. Men and women 
gave enormous fortunes and devoted their lives to religious 
philanthropy. The whole country was organised for goodness. 
Yo this day there are any number of charitable institutions 
administering very considerable sums of money and directing 
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an ingenious machinery of religious propaganda from one en4 sky, st 
of the country to the other. But no man who knows Christ 
cities and towns of Great Britain can say with truth that the In 


result of all this work is commensurate with its effort ang 9 1969 fi 
expense. We may be a little better for it: if you like, we & Strach 
may be a great deal better for it; but we are farther than eve 
from that which alone can make us really beautiful and really hor 
strong, faith in a living God. ve ‘ 
In Russia, where there is scarcely any philanthropy, ther ce 
is this universal faith in God. The chief building in every § Orthod 
village is the church, and some of these churches, even where § impend 
the peasants are poorest, blaze with richness and beauty, You Europe 
may find more devotion and more worship in a village whee § @™ 
the priest is drunken and immoral than in a village where the Th 
priest is a social reformer. The priest, indeed, has little o § tion, 2 
nothing to do with the religiousness of the people. Pring — must 
Alexis Obolensky, a brilliant Procurator of the Holy Synod, § first p 
told me that peasants will sometimes kick a priest out ofa § Protes 
drunken sleep, calling him Little Pig, and force him to put on § if the 
his vestments and go through the ritual of the altar. They § Wem 
regard a really holy priest, of whom there are many, witha § humil 
veneration which amounts almost to awe; but the ordinary § the lig 
priest is just a person whose office is necessary to public § strean 
worship. He is made to do his duty whether he likes it § Our ¢ 
or not. turmo 
There is, of course, a great deal of superstition in the § nation 
religion of Russia, and it may be argued, as Russian socialists § We ¢ 
contend, that education will destroy the Church. But ths § Some 
argument implies that education ended in those travestiesof § oursel 
Darwin which are making their way into some of the Russian § darkn 
universities. Education, of course, has not come to an end; § of ma 
and what knowledge we possess deepens the conviction that § of fai 
behind the appearance of this vast and visible universe isa § we ha 
spiritual reality, approach to which is the only rational explana § entire 
tion and object of evolution. We must hope, then, that by If 
the time the schoolmaster is abroad in Russia he will have § we fo 
something more to impart than those negations which paralyse | Our. 
in weak minds the religious instinct. He may, and I hope } gloric 
he will, impart such knowledge as will destroy superstitions | make 
which degrade the mind ; but he will also, I think, have such heart: 
knowledge to impart as will give real meaning and divine § of ou 
significance to those superstitions which help and dignify the } and | 
soul. He will not be able, of this I am certain, to destroy m § give, 
Russian character the root of love, and, after all, this is all § with 
that matters. The Russian will still look with wonder at the § fairne 
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still feel brotherhood for all mankind, and still find in 
Christ the perfection of his own human nature. 
In one of his most interesting letters, written in the year 
1969 from the city of Florence, Dostoieffsky spoke to his friend 
Strachov of Russia’s ultimate destiny : 


Iam not quite sure that Danilevsky will dwell with sufficient emphasis 
upon what is the inmost essence, and the ultimate destiny of the Russian 
nation: namely, that Russia must reveal to the world her own Russian 
Christ, whom as yet the peoples know not, and who is rooted in our native 
Orthodox faith. There lies, as I believe, the inmost essence of our vast 
impending contribution to civilization, whereby we shall awaken the 
European ples; there lies the inmost core of our exuberant and intense 


| existence that is to be. 


This is the vast impending contribution of Russia to civilisa- 
tion, and we, who are so near to Russia in human sympathy, 
must. prepare ourselves to receive it. We must be, in the 
first place, willing to learn. We must not think that our 
Protestantism, or our effort to wear the vestments of Rome as 
if they belonged to us, is the end of religious development. 
We must begin with individual humility, proceed to national 
humility, and then open wide the doors of our souls to receive 
the light of heaven from whatever corner of this world it may 
stream upon our darkness. We are as yet far from the truth. 
Our compromises have accomplished nothing. Our political 
turmoil has only added to our confusion. We are not a 
nation of brothers. We do not love God more than ourselves. 
We do not believe that Christ is the Light of the World. 
Some crying this thing, and some crying that, divided against 
ourselves, plunging first here and then there in the general 
darkness, we advance farther and farther into the wilderness 
of materialism, farther and farther away from the simplicities 
of faith, It is for most of us a choice between a Creed which 
we have ceased to believe, and a scepticism whose influence is 
entirely on the side of materialism. 

If, as I firmly believe, we have much to learn from Russia, 
we for our part have something to give Russia in exchange. 
Our moral earnestness is all that Russia lacks to make her 
glorious, just as Russia’s spiritual tenderness is all we lack to 
make us amiable. We must endeavour, while we open our 
hearts to the Russian Christ, to inspire in Russia something 
of our moral earnestness. We must set ourselves both to give 
and to receive, the one completing the other. And we can 
give, without offence, by developing our commercial relations 
with Russia and manifesting in all these relations a scrupulous 
faimess and an unswerving honesty. M. Sazonoff told me of 
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a town in Russia which is called Hughes-town in honour of gy § individ 
Englishman who settled in that locality during the last cent matter 
built up a great business employing 15,000 people, and spent if in hi 
his whole life, he and his family, in ministering to the social God ar 
needs of his workpeople. It was in answer to the petition of § dogma 
the inhabitants that the name of the town was changed as g 
memorial to this good and kindly Englishman. In no country § Ye"s h 
in the world is the response to genuine kindness so spontane. § itis th 
ous and so affectionate as in Russia; and there, awaiting the little m 
English capitalist, is not only the riches of a vast country over. § he said 
ready to be developed, but the loyalty and love of a mog & is pres 
endearing people. Not through our priests, but through ow § $204 
merchants and our literature can we best give to the Russi § “When 
people that sense of the value of conduct which has done g and leg 
much in the evolution of our race. myself, 
And in order to receive from Russia the inmost essence of § present 
her vast impending contribution to civilisation, we must make J Person 
a more serious effort than has yet been attempted to sei § His ch 
the ultimate realities of the Christian faith. This means, § Christi 
revolution as regards the Anglican Church. Whether the § ° the: 
leaders of that Church are ready for a revolution I do not He 
know ; I suspect they are not; but that the laity are ready Englis 
and eager for such a revolution I do not doubt. More and § Y° to 
more do men see in the conservatism of the Church the § YU 
timidity of a half-faith and the active fear of the unconvinced § believe 
No longer is the recital of the Creed accompanied by a raising But I 
of the sword from its scabbard, but rather with mental reserva. § Proms 
_ tions and with misgivings for the future. Our dogmas have | Smoke 
ceased to express the faith behind the actions of our lives, and he hir 
have become the entrenchments of our guilty intellects. We § ‘™ply 
profess to believe what we do not believe in the hope that conver' 
help will be forthcoming before the next onslaught of the inhibiti 
enemy. We see on every side of us the invasion of materialism, The 
and we seek to stay that cruel flow with the wreckage of those § “SY ™ 
dogmas already overthrown by it. Instead of accepting the Insteac 
















































negations of science and converting them into the central alterna 
affirmations of religion, we take refuge in tradition, even with It, as a 
the ruins of Rome before our eyes. This will not serve for of hun 
the conquest of the world. Gentes 
To receive from Russia that which she has to give us we solatior 
need only the two great commandments of Christ—love of | 78 life 
God, and love of our neighbour. But this love must be real, God an 
active, generous, and the very centre of our existence. With Wi 
such a love in our hearts, everything else in the region of love in 
dogma may be left to the individual, and would be left to the - 
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individual wherever this love is truly supreme. It cannot 
matter in the smallest degree what a man thinks about theology 
fin his life he is conscious above everything else of love for 
God and love for his fellow-man. Instead of beginning with 
dogma we must begin with love. 

A distinguished Japanese writer, who for over thirty 
years has been a Christian, told me the other day how essential 
it is that Christianity should be presented to the East with as 
little miracle and as little dogma as possible. ‘Our religion,” 
he said, ‘is full of legends and fairy-tales ; when Christianity 
is presented by the dogmatists our people refuse it, saying it 
is no use to change one fairy-tale for another. But,” he added, 
«when Christianity is presented as an escape from superstition 
and legend, it is gratefully accepted by the enlightened. For 
myself,” he added, “it is enough that God has always been 
present in this world, has always guided mankind, and in the 
Person of Christ made to humanity the fullest revelation of 
His character.” He spoke with confidence of the 500,000 
Christians in Japan, and said that he had no doubt whatever 
of the ultimate triumph of liberal Christianity. 

He told me a story which may be taken as a parable. An 
English missionary came to him one day and said, “I want 
you to promise me something; I want you to promise that 
you will give up smoking, because smoking is an offence to 
believers.” My friend replied, “ Well, I will think about it. 
But I want you to promise me something. I want you to 
promise that you will take to smoking, because not to 
smoke is an offence to unbelievers.” He told me_ that 
he himself had taken to smoking in the first instance 
simply to remove from the minds of those he desired to 
convert any feeling that Christianity was a cold, hard, or 
inhibiting religion. 

There is no need for us to try and make Christianity an 
easy religion. On the authority of its founder it is easy. 
Instead of offering it to mankind as a hard and difficult 
alternative to damnation, we must offer it, as Christ offered 
it, as a simplification of the universe and a solution of the ills 
of human life. Christianity when it ceases to be good news 
ceases to be Christianity. It is a release from care, a con- 
solation in sorrow, a reason for the highest and most satisfy- 
ing lifee And its foundational commandments are love of 
God and love of our fellow-men. 

With this simple faith in our hearts and this tremendous 
love in our lives, we shall be ready to receive from Russia 
that which she has to give us of divine wisdom. 

Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 45 
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In The Self-Discovery of Russia, 
Professor Simpson says on p. 183 :— 





a most illuminating book, 


There is an attitude of expectancy, a sense of wonder, in the Russian 
mind. He believes in God with a working belief, and looks for signs of His 
activity in the world ; and just as to the expectant shepherds watching b 
their flocks angels appeared, so to the humble believing Russian peasant 
come great certainties of God. We do not expect, and so we do not 
receive. We are too sure that we know exactly what kind of a world itis 
in which we find ourselves, and vision dies amongst us. It is just her 
that our Ally has a message and a mission to the world. 


The superstitions of the Orthodox Church are very little 
different from the superstitions of the Latin Church. It js 
not those superstitions which have given to the Russian Christ 
His exceeding beauty and His resistless attraction, but the 
heart and centre and inmost reality of those superstitions, 
which is love. The Russian loves God with the love of, 
little child. That is the radiant and continuing centre of 
Russian life. And it is in communion with this spirit of love 
that we of the Anglo-Saxon race can alone enter into a 
permanent alliance with the Russian nation. We must love 
God and love our fellow-men. With England shifting he 
emphasis to love, and Russia taking into her emphasis on love 
England’s insistence upon moral rectitude, there will grow up 
at either end of Europe a power for righteousness such as the 
world has not yet seen. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 
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GERMAN WAR SERMONS.' 
A. SHADWELL. 


SocIOLOGICAL inquirers and observers of national thought and 
character among foreign peoples seldom look to the pulpit for 
any assistance in their studies. Apparently they think sermons 
and services so stereotyped and conventional or so obsolete 
that nothing is to be learnt from them. It is a mistake. 
However overlaid with conventionality the religious element 
may be, however secondary to material and _ intellectual 
influences it may appear to be, it always remains a solid power; 
latent’ perhaps, or quiescent and less noticeable than the 
showy movements of the day, but far more real and lasting. 
There is always something to be learnt from it, and in judging 
national character it should never be left out of account. 
Otherwise the observer is likely to go wrong. I say this from 
experience. I have made many comparative studies in different 
countries and have generally taken this element into account. 
I have made a practice of attending services and listening to 
sermons, and I have always learnt something. But my worst 
misjudgments have come from underrating the religious factor 
in national life and taking it too little into account. 

But if this study is an aid to knowledge in ordinary times, 


1 Kriegs-Predigten im Dom zu Schwerin. Gehalten von Gerhard Tolzien 
Domprediger. (Friedrich Bahn. Schwerin i. Mecklb., 1915.) 
italiana in der Kriegszeit. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Géttingen, 


Selig sind die Toten. Fiinfzehn Kriegspredigten zum Gedichtnis der 
Gefallenen. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Giéttingen, 1915.) 

Offenbarungen des Kriegs. Zwélf Predigten. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
Gottingen, 1915.) 

Um Volk und Vaterland. Siebenbiirgische Kriegspredigten von D. Adolf 
Schullerus. (Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. Gdttingen, 1915.) 

Neujahr 1916 im Feld. Neujahrs-Predigt fiir meine Krieger-Gemeinde in 
a Senate Von Feld-Divisionspfarrer C. Eisenberg. (Mar- 

8 . 
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much more is it one in war for obvious reasons. For in a 
great national upheaval and catastrophe the deeper springs of 
human nature are stirred, as they are in the individual by pain, 
grief, or fear. Men are then moved in the mass to more earnest 
things and reveal a side of their character usually hidden o 
obscured. ‘They become more real, for good or evil. They 
show more clearly than at other times how much—or hoy 
little—hold the moral law and high ideals have over them, 
And these find their most complete expression in religious 
exercises. If one could attend the services in a fair number 
of German churches now, one would learn more about the 
German people and their true frame of mind than by visit 
the cafés and restaurants of Berlin or Munich, to which the 
numerous neutrals who tell us all about it in the newspa 
seem to confine their attention. One cannot do that, but one 
can learn something from the sermons preached to ordinary 
congregations. They reveal the mind of the preacher and 
what he thinks it good for his congregation to hear. And we 
may be quite sure that the words spoken in Church represent 
the highest ethical level of which the people are capable 
They embody the ideal set before the people, and one which is 
judged to be not so high above their heads but that they can 
take it in and profit by it in some measure. 

A few extracts from German war sermons have been 
published in the English papers and have made the worst 
possible impression. One hopes that no such sermons have 
been preached here. Mr. Philip Snowden wrote to me about 
them that he could find twenty English ones just as bad to 
every German one quoted; but when I asked him to refer 
me, not to twenty for each German one, but to an equal 
number of English ones he only sent me some half-dozen 
quotations from a Socialist newspaper, which did not bear out 
his allegation. Some of them were discreditable utterances 
to come from the pulpit, but the worst was far above the 
level of the German ones. The striking feature of the latter 
was the pleasure and satisfaction expressed at the suffering 
and loss of life caused to Germany’s enemies, including the 
civilians. These German pastors positively revelled in 
slaughter and suffering, and taught their flocks that it was 
the duty of German soldiers to strike without mercy, to kill 
burn, and destroy. An attempt was made to deny the 
authenticity of these citations, but the corrected version 
offered was rather worse than the original. 

I am afraid that those sermons were predched, and no 
doubt were intended to suit the taste of the congregation. 
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But how far they are typical is another question. They were 
obviously selected for their piquancy as particularly violent 

imens; but for that very reason they must not be held to 
be typical; though in all probability others of a similar 
character have been preached. Extracts of this kind should 
always be accepted with a reservation against generalising 
from them. Newspaper correspondents residing. in foreign 
countries pick out the most piquant tit-bits to send to their 
journals. And generally the references to their own country 
which they select as most appetising to their readers are 
abusive. The result is a mutual interchange of offensive and 
irritating matter which is constantly served up to the public 
and stimulates international ill-will. This practice is mainly 
responsible for the remarkable fact, which is not otherwise 
explained, that wars tend to become more and more people’s 
wars, and that the present prodigious struggle is above all 
others a people's war. The sense of nationality, heightened 
by newspapers at home, is wounded, and smouldering 
animosities are inflamed by a steady interchange of pin-pricks 
inflicted by the selected items which are sent from abroad by 
“our own foreign correspondents.” Experienced and well- 
informed readers know how to discount these despatches, but 
the general public do not. Modern wars are caused less by 
“secret diplomacy” than by newspaper publicity, and the 
exceptionally violent feelings excited in the present war are 
mainly due to the same agency. Each side hears all the bad 
—and much that never was—of the other, with nothing good 
to set against it. There will be no peace or goodwill among 
the nations so long as this practice continues, and it is to be 
noted that its systematic development after the war is being 
advocated in Germany (Daily Chronicle, May 80). 

These considerations have a double bearing’on my subject. 
They suggest the desirability of a wider survey of German 
pulpit utterances, which I am about to offer, and at the same 
time they explain some points which I shall have to notice. 

The publications enumerated at the head of this article 
contain about fifty sermons preached by some thirty German 
clergymen at different times and in different churches during last 
year. The last on the list is one preached on New Year's Day of 
this year to the 5th Landwehr Division by the military chaplain. 
They have not been selected by me; they have come into my 
hands by chance, and I do not know how far they are representa- 
tive of German pulpit teaching in general. I can only take them 
for what they are worth, but they cover sufficient ground to be 
worth something. Three of the volumes are edited by the 
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same hand, Pastor Licentiate E. Rolffs, of Osnabriick, who 
has also edited several other collections. The idea which has 
guided his selection is indicated in the prefatory notices anj 
borne out by a couple of his own sermons. His aim jg tp 
utilise the experiences of the war for the better understand 
of the Holy Scriptures. He would make the war “th 
interpreter of the Bible” and draw from it lessons which mg 
raise forgotten truths into convictions, throw new light on oli 
teachings and revivify religious life. This ideal obviously 
determines the general character of the sermons selected and 
accounts for the prominence of some points to which I shall 
presently refer. But there is a wide variety of subject, thought 
and expression. His contributors appear to be ordin 
Lutheran parish ministers occupying no special or official 
positions, though known by repute no doubt as good preachers, 
Two other volumes are of a different character. One js, 
set of twelve sermons by Gerhard Tolzien, who occupies » 
official position as appointed preacher to Schwerin Cathedral, 
He is evidently a man of standing and a popular preach, 
He refers to congregations of a thousand persons. There is, 
court tone about his sermons which is entirely absent from 
those previously mentioned, and his denunciations of the 
enemy are much more violent. One sees the official in him 
The second volume referred to is a set of Transylvanian wa 
sermons by D. Adolf Schullerus, Vicar of Hermannstatt 
This is of particular interest because it represents the 
German Evangelical Church in Hungary. The Transylvanian 
Saxons form a German settlement of ancient date. They ar 
natives of Hungary and subjects of the Hungarian Crow, 
but thorough Germans in other respects. This double con 
nexion with the Central Powers puts them in a peculiar position 
and lends the utterances of the Vicar of Hermannstadt, who 
occupies an important place in the community, a colour of 
their own. Like the Cathedral preacher at Schwerin he is 
something of a courtier and speaks of the Hapsburgs, who are 
his liege lords, very much as his colleague does of the Hohen- 
zollerns. No flattery seems too gross to offer to either, but 
the Hungarian divine has a better subject, in the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, for a sermon on the origit 
of the war and the justice of the national cause, than the 
German preacher. In Hungary, too, the arch-enemy % 
Russia, not England; and this makes a certain difference 
Herr Schullerus is careful to lay stress on the devotion of his 
flock to Hungary as their fatherland and on the duty of defend- 
ing king and country, but the virtues which he claims for 
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them are essentially German virtues, and the great cause for 
which they are fighting is, once more, the inevitable Kultur, 
which is alien to the Magyars and cordially detested by them. 
It is worth noting that the strain, anxiety, and privation caused 
by the war are more strongly emphasised in the Hermannstadt 
sermons than in the German ones. And in this connexion a 
little bit of war news comes out. In February 1915 the second 
division of the Austro-Hungarian Landsturm were called up, 
and this brought the number of men under arms up to one- 
fourth of the total male population of all ages. 

Passing on to deal with the sermons as a whole, I would 
first observe that a large proportion of them are quite unex- 
ceptionable in tone. They deal with such subjects as death, 
sacrifice, duty, faith, kindness, and so on, without any reference 
to the enemy or any polemics at all. Even Herr Tolzien, who 
is the most bellicose of all the preachers, has some four or five 
sermons out of twelve of this character. Nor is any disposition 
shown to exult in slaughter or to gloat over the victims of 
German arms. The nearest approach to this mood is an 
observation of Herr Tolzien on the overthrowing of giants, in 
reference to the political monster reared by England and 
Russia out of barbed wire and a network of lies. (He gets 
his metaphors a little mixed in his vehemence.) ‘“ David,” he 
says, “brought Goliath to the ground, and a torpedo the 
Lusitania.” This is pretty bad from the pulpit, but we must 
remember that the German people all implicitly believe what 
they are told and they were told that the Lusitania was armed. 
To this day they regard her as a gigantic cruiser, just as they 
still quote the speech which Mr Burns never delivered ; and in 
that light the comparison with David and Goliath is not so 
wildly inappropriate. 

This is the nearest approach to ferocity that I have been 
able to find, and the same popular preacher also makes the most 
definite descent into political polemics, though it must be said 
in justice that he does it awkwardly enough. 

_ This occurs in a sermon which is finely conceived and con- 
tains some fine passages as well as some extraordinary banalities. 
It was preached on the second Sunday in Advent last year, 
and the text was the passage in the Epistle to the Romans in 
which St Paul speaks of the God of patience and consolation 
and of hope. After some admirable remarks on patience, in 
which the preacher even counsels patience in judging the 
enemy (which he does not practise himself), and condemns 
poems of revenge which urge unappeasable hate, he goes on 
to speak of consolation in a similar strain. God, he says, not 
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only desires us to exercise patience with each other, and g 
give consolation, but He exercises' patience Himself, and 
gives us consolation. That is to say, since we know that He 
has patience the mere thought that He is there is consolation, 
Then he suddenly breaks off into the following absurd 
bathos :— 


England has her heavy hours now that we are “marching on Egypt” 
(quoted from a war song). I do not believe that it is any consolation to 
her that Grey is still there. It seems. to be not so. Neither does it seem 
as though France in her need finds any consolation in the fact that her 
President is there. Nor has a heathen ever found consolation in his 
although he may really believe they are there. . . . But I believe it isa 
consolation to us that we have our Kaiser. If in the enemy’s camp they 
are all already dissatisfied with their leaders, we grow more and more 
content. Our Kaiser, etc., etc. 


After this incongruous outburst he abruptly returns to his 
proper theme and speaks of the consolation to be found in 
God. The whole passage reads as though it had been inter. 
polated by order. We may be sure that the all-comprehending 
eye of the higher powers in Germany does not lose sight 
of the pulpit as a popular influence in inculcating correct 
views about themselves and the enemy. ‘The reference 
to “Grey” is typical. The Germans have been taught to 
regard poor Sir Edward Grey in a light so ludicrously wide of 
the truth that we can hardly believe any one seriously accepts 
it. But the legend is repeated too naively to leave any doubt 
that it is firmly and honestly believed. The credulity of an 
ignorant people, bred to accept authority unquestioningly, 
seems to have no bounds. To them our Foreign Secretary is 
the very figure of evil personified. He is a dark, scheming, 
powerful personage, equally unscrupulous and astute, the 
Mephistopheles of diplomacy ; he controls the policy of the 
United Kingdom, leads the other Allied Powers by the nose, 
and lives only for the destruction of Germany. Such is 
the picture sketched by authority, filled in by industrious 
pamphleteers, obediently reproduced by the newspapers, and 
implicitly accepted by the people. So we have him mentioned 
from the pulpit as the prop and stay of the British people. 
Herr Tolzien could not have made the reference he did, even 
to please his superiors, if he had known how ludicrous it is. 

Broadly speaking, the implicit acceptance of the orthodox 
official version of the war is the most constant feature of these 
sermons when they touch upon it. The war is always a purely 
defensive one, forced on Germany against her will. A few 
quotations will show the attitude. Pastor Schian, whose 
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sermons are conspicuously high-minded and moderate in tone 
towards the enemy, discusses the question in the following 

es. He is preaching on war time as a time of suffering, 
of service, and of sowing. Speaking of service he refers to 
Nietzsche and the charge against the Germans of being 
Nietzsche’s people. They know Nietzsche, he says, so far as 
they know him at all, mainly as the prophet of the principle 
of ruling in opposition to the principle of serving; and he 
asks on which side they really stand. Are they disciples of 
Nietzsche or of Jesus? They are waging war and doing 
nothing else. Can warfare be serving? Is there not an 
irreconcilable contradiction between serving Jesus and waging 
war? He gives the following answer :— 


Our enemies maintain that the German people want to subjugate 
Europe, and that an intolerable pressure has been for years exercised by 
Germany on the whole Continent. From this pressure they are bound to 
free themselves. If that were so we should now be, with all the service 
we are rendering, the assistants of a policy of force. But we know that 
what they say is untrue. We are fighting not for rule but for our life. 
Germany has not drawn the sword to curtail the rights of any one; she 
lunged into war to preserve her own possessions. ‘This aim of war may 
truly stand before the eye of God. But can it also stand before the serving 
Jesus? It may be legitimate self-assertion, enforced self-defence; but is 
it service? When nations engage in sanguinary strife must not Jesus 
always veil His head, He who came not to be served but to serve and give 
His life a ransom for many ? 


He answers the question by contending that the nation as 
a whole is serving its members by protecting the frontier 
population and ensuring its safety. But beyond this he 
suggests that they are also serving other nations— 


Those who, like us, have suffered and are suffering under England’s 
sea-rule, Those who are threatened by Russia’s insatiable ambition. 
Those who have always painfully felt English arrogance and French 
fanaticism. Yes, perhaps we even serve the enemy themselves. Perhaps 
the English people will at last be taught by this war no longer to regard 
themselves as the measure of all things. Perhaps French vanity will at 
last find correction. Perhaps we are so serving the enemy peoples that 
they will henceforth recognise that they have put their trust in the wrong 
men. I only want to put all this out in a tentative way. And we must 
in no case be led thereby to forget that we too as a nation need correction. 
To want to correct others and leave oneself uncorrected, that is Pharisaism. 
We are serving also our own correction. 


This is the most temperately expressed judgment of 
Germany's enemies that I have been able to find. It embodies 
the stereotyped view of the vices of England, Russia, and 
france against which Germany is honourably waging a 
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defensive war ; but they are stated in the briefest terms, with, 






































decisiv 
out rancour, and no attempt is made to rub them in or to outlets 
the Germans as models of righteousness. Herr Tolzien , § fre 
much more one-sided and expansive. He has a rather abgyy watch 
sermon on Joseph and his brethren, in which Germany iS cast co 
for Joseph, and the Allies, but especially England, for th § 
brethren. A lengthy parallel is drawn between the story of J waitec 
Joseph and the war. lies, ¢ 
“You thought evil against me.” It is almost the same story. Becayy wr 
Germany was a finer and nobler nation than the others, distinguished is in 
its strength as though preferred by fate; because it began to take a ruling raise 
position among the nations; because it began in the course of time to weg the 
a better coat than the rest, a Joseph — his brethren—hence the envy, 
especially in England, growing to hatred and a conspiracy to murder . 
Here as there the same “ entente” to the annihilation of the one; here, pam 
there the same sin against kinship by bargaining with coloured people anj disc 
heathens in order to deliver up to them a blood-relation and co-religionist; , 
here as there the same harshness against young hearts and grey hairs; her arg 
as there the same cruel aims; the military slaughter of German men ani sile 
youths, the economic starvation of German children and old folk ; and, Ger 
above all, here as there money, money playing the same final réle. Wha mo! 
the German conquers Belgium and Poland, the first thing that he does i the 
to raise agriculture, commerce, and industry to immediate prosperity ; gain 
and welfare for the new subjects cling to the soles of his feet. But ow to’ 
enemies declared that when they came into the land they would destroy @ 
every factory, lay waste every field, blow up every savings bank—the same . 
pit as Joseph’s, the same Midianite wilderness for Germany too. wi 
0 
The reader can readily imagine the complacency with e 


which the parallel is followed up and Germany pictured » 


Wi 
Joseph turning the tables on his brethren and loading then § no 
with benefits. This is poor stuff from the pulpit, but it clearly th 
reveals the popular version of affairs presented to the Germm th 
public—the wickedness of Germany’s enemies, the spotless th 
purity of her own conduct. 
Herr Schullerus denounces the enemy more directly with- ar 
out using any scriptural analogy. by 
Who are our enemies? What is their aim in forcing conflict upm i 
us? The Serbs—their objective is a national-political end, the State * 
unity of their race. I will say no more of that here. But how have they a 
sought to attain it? By secret plotting, by fostering high treason, and e 
by murder. The Russians—they put forward the protection of their racial fi 
brethren. But their means are lies and deception. The Tsar's worl 
promises peace ; his statesmen protest friendship on their word of honour. r 
And meanwhile everything is prepared for a blow. France—for years past f 
they have played there, in a way which can only be described in their om 
language as frivolous, with the thought of a war of revenge, they have : 
stoked up hate and fury against the German Empire. Yet when the I 
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decisive question Yes or No was posed to them they hesitated, sought vain 
outlets, and found themselves, half-willing, half-reluctant, driven into the 
fre, which has now surprised them.—England :—with envy the Briton has 
watched the brilliant rising of the new German Empire, has with ill- 
concealed rage recognised in his German kinsman a more successful 
competitor for the control of commerce and of the sea, and incapable 
of carrying the competition to a conclusion by his own strength, has 
waited for an opportunity to fall on him from behind. Malice, 
lies, criminal levity, unconcealed envy; that is what has kept Europe 
for years in uneasy tension. Year by year it has increased the danger 
of war until at last a spark has set fire to one point and now the world 
is in flames. On the opposite side stands the moral force, which must 
raise itself in elementary might against malice, lies, levity, and envy— 
the Truth ! 


And soon. Most of this is the common form of German 
pamphlets and newspapers; but there are two or three in- 
discreetly divergent points which rather weaken the German 
argument. He puts away the question of Serbia's rights in 
silence; admits that France was driven into war and that 
Germany was competing for the control of the sea. Still 
more significant perhaps is the omission of the darling German 
theory that England got up the whole thing. 

Other preachers who allude more briefly and dispassionately 
to the cause of war all assume that the necessity was forced on 
Germany in self-defence, and emphasise the good conscience 
with which she is fighting. Nor is it possible to doubt their 
good faith. They are, for the most part, simple-minded men 
who speak from conviction. If they secretly thought other- 
wise they would probably not be allowed to say it, and certainly 
not in print; but they could be silent. Their! utterances on 
the point seem to me one more proof, and a striking one, of 
the permeation of the German people with the views which 
the authorities wish them to hold. 

It is due to their perfect docility in accepting what they 
are told and the masterly manipulation of the publicity machine 
by the German Government. The issue of the German edited 
version of the diplomatic correspondence, with tell-tale docu- 
ments omitted, was a masterpiece of deception. It has had 
an influence which cannot be measured. The documentary 
evidence in favour of the official theory of the war which it 
furnished must have convinced many who might have doubted, 
particularly among the educated classes. These German 
clergymen, whose sermons we are examining, are very different 
from the professors and pamphleteers whose theme is Deutsch- 
land iitber Alles sung in all possible keys. The latter extol the 
merits of everything German even more loudly than they 
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and soul. But the sermons are cast in a different mould, The 
note of self-satisfaction and self-righteousness is not altogether wee 
absent from them, but it is far less conspicuous than the note 
of self-criticism. This is indeed their most remarkable feature §  instan 
in my opinion ; but I will quote some passages to enable the there 
reader to judge for himself. cause 

Pastor Foerster devotes a whole sermon to the gener] 


i denounce the defects and vices of her miserable enemies We 
a There are for them no flaws in German virtue of mind, bod stro 
i mas 


demoralisation of the German people before the war. He : 
plunges straight into this unpalatable theme: ne 

One of the ugliest phenomena of our German life before the war was subje 
undoubtedly the mammon-worship prevailing in all circles. It was the serm 


painful accompaniment of the prosperity which the German people have self- 


achieved in the last decades. A poor nation, which barely covered its own acce] 
needs by agriculture and paid its State officials and officers salaries pro- who! 
verbially known throughout Europe for their modesty, developed into one | 
which by manufacture and commerce won a large place in the worlds - 
market, and year by year gathered accumulating wealth. The transforma. Gen 


tion proceeded too rapidly not to have a corrupting effect on the public the 

mind. The old simplicity and frugality were replaced in the upper classes He. 
by a luxury which was not even in good taste. Social life, still impressively utte 
intellectual in Goethe’s time, became constantly more materialistic and 


elegant, the claims on enjoyment ever more unrestrained and dissolute, I 
Wealth seemed to many the most important and indeed the only desirable justi 
aim in life. We have not infrequently seen it cover a multitude of sins, chast 
We have seen odious methods of winning it readily indulged in by thos us if 
who have known how to use them successfully with no excess of scruples. We | 
We have seen mere possession accorded an influence and treated witha sacri 
respect which character and wisdom can only gain by laborious efforts, licen 
The converse side was a deep distrust among the masses, and here too an It is 
unwholesome though more pardonable over-rating of money, as though Ther 


the aim of improving the economic position justified setting aside all 
considerations of the common weal, the conditions of international ) 
competition in industry, and the maintenance of family life. . . . drit 

But I will not proceed any further with these generalities. Rather will in a 
I put the question—Who among us feels quite free from guilt in this 


matter? Who dares to say with a clear conscience that he has firmly | 
opposed this dance round the golden calf? . . . Let us then strike our- abot 
selves on the breast and confess that we have all sinned, that none of us ener 
has been free from the spell. We will not except those present here, but But 
will one and all, old and young, man and wife, rich and poor, admit our bide 
guilt. Jer 

The exordium may sound a little overstrained and rhetorical, . 
but the sermon in which it occurs is a reasoned and plain- and 
spoken discourse, obviously sincere. And others strike the strt 
same note. Even our friend Tolzien denounces the love of sec 





money in Germany and its demoralising influence. sae 
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We must earnestly admit that not only has money served us but that 
we have served money ; that we have not only lived on our money as its 
master but for money as its lover; or even that we have been lived on by 
money as its slave. It is true, of course, that there are still ideals for 
which we have lived—profession and work, wife and child, art and science. 
But—have not the ideals among us really been starved? What, for 
instance, has become of the ideal of Germanism, internal unity? Has 
there not been a fierce driving of class against class? And is not the 
cause of it that every one has lived only for himself and his own pocket ? 


The strife of parties and classes is not infrequently 
mentioned by war pamphleteers, but they do not ascribe it to 
a general demoralisation. Conduct during the war is the 
subject of equally plain speaking from the pulpit. A striking 
sermon by Pastor Dorrfuss on “We and the Others” denounces 
sef-righteousness on this ground with great effect. He 
accepts the full case against the enemy, and especially England, 
whom he accuses of being devoid of all conscience and ethical 
considerations, and he emphasises the clear conscience of the 
Germans. They have, he avers, just cause for anger against 
the enemy: but he warns them oe carrying it too far. 
He cannot allow “ Gott strafe England !” or bring himself to 
utter it. 


It is an exceedingly dangerous thing to summon God's chastising 
justice. Must not God, if he be altogether just, begin by exercising His 
chastising justice on precisely those who have called for it? But woe to 
us if God dealt with us wholly after the measure of his chastising justice ! 
We will over the time before the war. But how much evasion of 
sacrifice, much miserable self-seeking, how much levity, how much 
license and immorality still pervade our people in spite of all improvement ! 
It is God’s grace and mercy that we want, not his chastising justice. 
Then we must not call on it for others either. 


Pastor Oculi takes a similar line. He is preaching on 
driving out evil spirits, and suggests that the storm of war is 
in a sense a driving out of devils on a great scale. 


Only we must understand it aright. We hear and talk a great deal 
about the diabolical forces, the evil spirits, which are at work among our 
enemies, in the pious English, the frivolous French, the savage Russians. 
But do not let us forget ourselves. Just as the prophet (Jeremiah) was 
bidden to hold out the-cup of judgment, but first of all to the people of 
Jerusalem, so must we submit ourselves honestly and straightforwardly to 
the divine judgment, recognise and fight against the evil spirits that plague 
us, and open our hearts to the otal spirit from above, who will cleanse 
and heal us. We speak constantly of the great hour of Fate which has 
struck for our nation. And rightly. But do we really understand the 
secret of it? Our fate and future do not depend on whether our frontiers 
are enlarged or diminished, or on how the European balance may hereafter 
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be regulated, but mainly and essentially on whether our souls and the soul 
of the nation let themselves be cleansed and filled with the holy spirit of 
God, which now sweeps abroad over the land and through our hearts: 
whether we conquer and drive out the evil spirits within us and steadfastly 
so remain in that state. 


_He goes on to enumerate some of the evil spirits. One is 
the German love of drink, of which he says that a hospital 
orderly at the front had lately written: “One might almost 
say that French wines have done our troops more hurt than 
French shells.” Another is the spirit of impurity and im. 
morality “which slinks by night and even in war fixes its 
claws in the flower of our people.” A third is the worship of 
Mammon, “ which does not rest amid the common stress and 
suffering, but still thinks of usury and getting rich instead of 
sacrifice and the law—each for all and all for each.” 

I do not wish to lengthen these extracts unnecessarily, but 
the same line of thought is pursued independently by so many 
preachers that it becomes impressive by repetition, and the 
effect can only be conveyed by accumulated evidence. I will 
therefore give a few more quotations. 


War reveals the hearts of men, and the heart of man is a mixture of 
good and evil. . . . How faithful men can be, how self-sacrificing, how 
devotedly brave! The mightiest, the best, the noblest in human nature is 
revealed. And the worst in human nature is revealed. We hear of things 
that make us think men must be beasts. We hear of uncharitableness of 
which we could hardly have believed men capable. We hear of common 
theft, of bestial lust, of shameless levity, of unfaithfulness among men in 
the enemy’s country, of unfaithfulness and lasciviousness among wives and 
girls at home. We hear of brutal conduct by soldiers, of boasting, of 
cowardice—how shall I name it all ? (Ritzhaupt). 

There is still much self-seeking among us which must be burnt out 
and eradicated by love. From large and small towns we hear that many 
are daily seen feasting as though there were no war, willing to perform 
and to look on at lewd plays full of double-edged jokes as though Death 
had made no round among us, and turned so many homes into homes of 
mourning. Certainly cheerfulness has its claims even in serious times, 
but luxury and wantonness are contrary to the love we owe our brave men 
out there and the mourners at home (Simons). 

Why are men fighting in East and West? — that one side may 
conquer and the other fall, that we may in the end knock out so many 
milliards of indemnity, or that our industry and our colonial policy may 
make a new advance, or that we may wrest from England her world 
dominion? So long as we see nothing in it but war objects, so long as we 
fail to realise that the highest moral values are at stake in this a 
of the nations, and that unless we emerge from the strife a morally an 
religiously renewed people the streams of blood have flowed in vain and 
the countless sacrifice of life has gone for nothing—so long as we do not 
see this we are spiritually blind (Schénhuth). 
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It is clear from all this that the German Protestant clergy 
have seized upon the war as a great opportunity for re-affirming 
the moral law and re-establishing the authority of religious 
teaching, which has been driven more and more into the back- 
ground by the growth of materialism and rationalism. They 
have a long score to settle on their own account with the forces 
of irreligion which have been fostered, as they always are, by 
material prosperity, and have gained a rapidly increasing hold 
on the German people. This background naturally inclines 
them to see in war the chastising hand of God, and stimulates 
their zeal in lashing the national vices. Nevertheless they are 
perfectly sincere and have ample ground for their denunciations. 
The corruption of morals and manners in modern Germany 
has for some time been generally admitted, and is, indeed, 
undeniable. No nation has ever yet been able to withstand 
the demoralising influence of prosperity, but the Germans 
have shown themselves extraordinarily susceptible to it. 

At the same time, these pulpit utterances must not be read 
as indicating any revolt against the national regime or any 
weakening about the war. On the contrary the preachers in- 
sist on the necessity of fighting it out, holding on to the last, 
and suffering all things to win. There is an interesting sermon 
on Militarism and Christianity by Pastor Lueken, who boldly 
faces the argument of Germany’s enemies that they are only 
fighting against Prussian militarism and have no quarrel other- 
wise with Germany, which would, they argue, be better without 
it. His text is the story of the centurion of Capernaum. (It 
is worthy of note that at least five-sixths of the texts are from 
the New Testament, and many of them from the Epistles.) 
The preacher uses the story very skilfully to show that military 
service and Christianity both inculcate and demand the same 
virtues; he asserts the perfect union of military and intellectual 
Germany, which are complementary to each other, and main- 
tains that the war has taught them how much they owe to the 
condemned Prussian militarism. But by militarism he means 
only military service and discipline, and he assumes, as they all 
do, that the war is defensive. He ignores militarism in the 
aggressive sense which is implied when we speak of it. 

Now it seems to me that, taken broadly as a whole, these 
sermons reveal a stratum of thought and feeling in Germany 
which is not apparent from newspapers and other publications. 
How deep or broad it may be we cannot tell, but according to 
my experience there is a great deal more of it than appears on 
the surface. The German clergy have not been preaching to 
empty churches during the war. And the essential feature of 
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this stratum of thought is its maintenance of the moral Jay 
and the claims of conscience. It does not admit that might jg 
right or Not kennt kein Gebot. The German authorities ang 
newspapers have paid it a silent tribute by the immense paing 
they have taken to manipulate the evidence both as to the 
cause and the conduct of the war in such a way as to present 
the German case not merely in a favourable light but 4 
absolutely flawless, and the conduct of the enemy as incredibly 
vile and base. It may be said, perhaps, that our own do the 
same on this side. It is not so; but if it were, we have the 
neutrals to decide, and their verdict is unmistakable, | 
cannot but see in the spirit of self-examination and high ideals 
running through these sermons the potential elements of g 
strong moral revulsion when the facts, which cannot be con. 
cealed for ever even in Germany, become known. Ethical 
principles will come into their own again when Force has 
visibly broken down, but not before. JAM 

A. SHADWELL, years 
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human point of view, just as in their State policy they aim 
at the securing of a happy and contented people. They are 
quite certain, that unless there is a certain standard of economic 
well-being diffused throughout the community; that unless 
amongst all classes of the nation there is a certain degree of 
intelligence; and unless you have a temperate or disciplined 
people, there can be no stability within the State, as there can 
be no real or genuine human progress. And I often wonde 
if, for a decade or two, we ceased our discussions of questions 
of curricula, and bent our energies to the training up of ow 
boys and girls to be intelligent and self-controlled, whether 
many of the problems which now perplex our modern world 
would not disappear. One lesson a long and varied experience 
has taught me, is that no course of study in itself produces 
intelligence. Men, to-day even, as in the time of Robert 
Burns, may enter a University ‘‘stirks and come out asses,” 

But the particular thesis that I wish to lay down, and 
eventually to prove, is that education has gradually departed 
from the human point of view, and that as it has become 
nationalised, and especially since it has become centrally con- 
trolled, it has become dehumanised, and that this has been 
entirely due to certain prevailing national ideals, as to wherein 
the power and greatness of a State consists. 

On the other hand, what must be insisted upon, is, that if 
after the frenzy of war has exhausted itself, the self-same 
ideals as now prevail are to continue and to dominate the 
policies of the great European nations, no lasting or permanent 
peace is possible; and, as a further consequence, no so-called im- 
provement in our education can have permanent effects, since 
its aims are directed towards objects of a non-human character, 

The development of this particular national ideal in 
Germany, and the organisation of education to promote its 
furtherance, furnishes the best example of this modem 
tendency, although it must be remembered that it pervades, 
more or less, al] European countries, and is beginning likewise 
to affect the policies of the two great nations of the East 
But, before illustrating from the example of Germany this 
wrong direction of national policy and national education, let 
me say a word or two further about Mill’s contentions. I do 
so, in order to bring out that we must consider the question 
of education as a whole, and that the formal educational 
agencies of society are only one of the many sets of factors; 
and, perhaps, not the most important in the determination 
of the character and the conduct of a people. Mill includes 
amongst the other agencies of education—the influences of 
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home; of the social group to which an individual by birth or 
by choice belongs; as well as the influences of the political 
institutions under which he lives. All these affect the educa- 
tion of the youth. All, moreover, have their source and root 
in current social and national ideals. 

Since the time when Mill wrote, one of these influences 
has increased greatly. In early life, each of us becomes a 
member of some particular trade or professional group, and, 
during the most formative periods of our lives, we, partly 
by suggestion, and partly by imitation, gradually adopt the 
principles and the outlook of the group to which we belong. 
This grouping, moreover, is not merely the division and 
antagonism between the labourer, on the one hand, and the 
capitalist, on the other, but the division and antagonism now 
extends between one industrial or professional group and 
another. So powerful are these group interests, that even 
the fear of national disaster has not been sufficient to keep 
them in check. During the War strikes have not been 
uncommon. Disputes between one trade group and another 
have also not been absent. Do the advocates of further and 
better technical education delude themselves into the belief 
that by this means and this means alone any permanent human 
improvement is possible? Do they imagine that the nation 
can be really mighty and stable within itself, so long as we allow 
millions of people to live under slum conditions,—under 
conditions in which it is impossible for children to grow up 
physically fit, and under moral conditions which stamp their 
character upon the mind of the child, which no after school 
education can ever efface? Do they imagine that we shall 
produce a happy, a contented, and a stable society, by increas- 
ing the technical efficiency of the worker, whilst we leave 
untouched the relations of the classes within the community ? 
Do they really believe that we shall abolish war without, and 
still continue to believe that war within the community is a 
normal and essential characteristic, and that, without it; 
progress would be impossible. 

__The competitive or emulous spirit which incites an 
individual, or a group, or a nation to produce a better article, 
or to do something better than has been previously produced 
or done, is the essential factor in all human progress; real 
competition of this character ennobles the individual, since 
it draws forth all his energies, and utilises as motive forces 
the higher instincts of his nature; moreover, it is a bond of 
union, not of disunion, amongst men, since it arouses their 
admiration, and not their envy, or jealousy, or greed. But, 
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when competition takes the form of furthering one’s ow, 
narrow self-interest at whatever cost and by whateye 
means, then it is not a force that makes for human good, as 
assuredly it is the source of all disputes and of all contests. 
it becomes a disintegrating force, and is not a factor in real 
progress. When, moreover, it becomes a conscious and 
deliberately applied principle of national policy, then jp 
so far, and to such an extent, as this principle prevails, the 
State or Nation has become an unmoral and unprogressiye 
factor in civilisation. Now, the prevalence of this principle, 
with all its consequences, is the main cause of the present 
outbreak, as it was one of the main causes of the industrial 
unrest which prevailed in Europe before the War. And 
Germany alone of the nations of Europe has deliberately 
adopted this unmoral form of competition as a principle of 
national policy. 

The national ideals of Germany, and of Prussia in particular, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century differ widely from 
those which prevailed at the beginning of the twentieth, and 
this gradual decline is due, both in her national and educational 
policy, to a gradual departure from the human point of view 
in politics and in education—to the measuring of the progres 
of the State, not in terms of human happiness and huma 
welfare, but in terms of material wealth,—by the amount of her 
exports and in the extent of her markets ; and by the substitu. 
tion of the good of a hypostatised State, for the good of the 
individual members of the State. 

Let me, as briefly and as succinctly as possible, compare 
these two ideals. The earlier ideal is set clearly forth in the 
writings of Fichte, the philosopher, who, in reality, was the 
founder of Modern Germany in its earliest and best days. 
When Fichte wrote, Prussia lay at the feet of Napoleon and 
the spirit of the people had sunk to the lowest ebb, but he saw 
clearly that Prussia could regain her position and become a 
great power only through the bringing about of a united 
Germany, and by the establishment of a national system of 
education. For, Fichte believed and laid down, that it is 
only by the improved education of a people that the main 
defects of civil, social, and family life can be corrected, and 4 
better future assured to posterity ; that the destiny of a people 
depends mainly on the education of its youth; and that the 
nation which throughout its members possesses the most varied 
and thorough education will, at the same time, be the happiest 
and the most powerful. Further, in the nationalisation of 
education, the State must undertake the furtherance of all 
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human and social interests, interests in Art, in Music, in 
Literature, as well as the Economic. Moreover, Fichte con- 
demned the theory that the chief aim of the State is to become 
a great industrial and financial organisation, as he also 
condemns the older view that the State exists for the benefit 
of a privileged class. For the latter theory tends to the 
neglect of the education of the common people; the former, 
to the view that each should have only the education which 
fits him to become an efficient member of a State organised 
for economic purposes, and for the means for its defence. 
The first fruits of the new policy was the establishment of the 
University of Berlin. From that time onwards Prussia and 
the other German States have undertaken the organisation of 
education in all its branches, Elementary, Secondary, Technical, 
and University, with a conscious and definite aim in view, and 
more or less under autocratic control. ‘This older, and wider, 
and higher ideal of education has, moreover, never actually 
disappeared from German thought, but, in the course of time, 
the economic and military aims of education have become 
dominant, and have been directed not so much to the securing 
of the welfare and the happiness of the people, as to the 
increasing of the economic and military prestige of a hypo- 
statised State. 

In contrast, we may note, that in Great Britain there 
has never been any such definite or conscious direction of our 
educational agencies, and we also have not yet come to any 
conclusion as to whether autocratic or democratic control of 
education, or the union of both, is the best means for furthering 
the educational interests of the country. How this is to be 
remedied is a problem. But two positions must here be laid 
down. We can no longer afford to muddle through in educa- 
tion; there must be a conscious direction of all our educational 
agencies and activities to remedy the many defects in our 
economic and in our social organisation ; and we must clearly 
realise and set before us the aims which we intend to achieve 
by means of the educational agencies. In the second place, 
there cannot be such conscious direction, as there can be no 
thorough organisation of the means of education, unless there 
exists some ultimate controlling authority, representative both 
of the democratic and autocratic principles present in every 
constitutional State. 

But since the time of Bismarck, and more especially during 
the past twenty years, the national and educational ideals of 
Germany have undergone a remarkable change. She has 
directed all her national and educational energies mainly to 
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the increase of material wealth, and this, not so much in onde 
to augment the welfare or the happiness of the whole body of 
the people, as in order to maintain and to extend her mil 
and naval forces; and along with this has grown up in the 
minds of the people, partly as the result of three short an 
successful wars, and partly by direct and indirect teach; 
the belief that the success of the country economically has 
been obtained and preserved by the power of her milj 
forces. Moreover, the Germans have placed “thoroughnes’ 
or “efficiency” in the forefront as the one saving virtue; anj 
have taught that this thoroughness is justified, whatever mean; 
may be adopted, either in economic competition or in actu] 
warfare, so long as in the long run the aims of Germany may 
be accomplished. Her creed—her exhortation to those who 
direct her policies has been, and still is, to 


. . . “Cast pride and shame away, 
Let honour gild the world’s eventless day, 

Shrink not from change, and shudder not at crime, 
Leave lies to rattle in the sieve of time! 

Then whatsoe’er your work-day garments stain, 
Of me a wedding-garment shall you gain, 

No God shall dare cry out at, when at last 

Your time of ignorance is overpast.” } 


For, the love of Germany not only justifies, but, sanctifies 
all. And the tragedy behind this point of view is, that, both 
in industrial competition and in actual warfare, men tend to 
be looked upon as “cogs to roll along the great machines o 
trade and war.” This whole position is so obvious—it is bei 
exemplified from day to day in the actual conduct of the wa. 
The rulers of Germany place no value on individual humm 
life, whether the lives of their enemies or of their own people, 
so long as they may attain the end of saving their own power, 
Moreover, as no nation can live by itself alone, hence during 
the past twenty years, because Germany has devoted a large 
part of her surplus wealth to the production of armaments 
and to the inctease of her military forces; so, in like manner, 
as a consequence, the other great nations, at the peril of the 
loss of their independence, have had to follow her example, 
and in order to secure the means for this increase, new sources 
of economic gain must be found, and we have witnessed, in 
order to accomplish this end, to take but one example, the 
gradual exploitation of those parts of Africa which posses 
sources of economic value. This again is too obvious and to 
well known to be further commented on. Moreover, just 


1 W. Morris, Love ie Enough. 
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so far as this surplus wealth has been devoted to purposes of 
4 non-human character, then, to the same extent, has human 
welfare and human happiness suffered. Further, the demand 
for greater scientific and technical efficiency on the part of the 
worker is based to a large extent on similar grounds. For, 
if in the future this insane race for armaments and military 

wer is to continue, then the contest will result in the 
victory of the nation which can devote the largest amount of 
surplus wealth to this purpose, and other things being equal, 
or, approximately so, the nation which is the most efficiently 
and thoroughly organised for the economic fight will tend to 
secure the greater amount of surplus wealth, and so survive. 
Put in this way, the whole irrational and non-human character 
of such national and educational ideals is worthy only of 
madmen; nevertheless, this ideal underlies the thought of 
many men at the present time from Lord Haldane and Mr 
Hughes downwards. 

No one believes more strongly than I do in the better 
scientific and technical training of the worker. We need to 
reorganise our technical colleges, and ensure them freedom for 
development. We require to secure that these colleges shall 
be placed in such a financial position that the work of scientific 
research shall be carried out with the sole aims of furthering 
knowledge, and of bettering and cheapening the technical pro- 
cesses of manufacture. No one again can desire more strongly 
than I to see the education of the worker in this country 
improved and put on a better basis than exists at present. 
But scientific and technical education alone will never save a 
nation; and whether it be a good or a bad thing depends upon 
the nature of the end to which scientific and technical efficiency 
isameans. The spread of scientific knowledge and its better 
application to technical processes is a good when it develops 
the intelligence of the worker, and when it incites an interest 
in the work for its own sake; it is a further good when it is 
directed to increase and to make less costly the utilities of life, 
for in so doing we are bettering human welfare ; above all, it is 
a good when it is directed towards the production of permanent 
values, whether embodied in the shape of beautiful cities or 
buildings or other things. Generally it is a good when it is 
directed to the production of social values, but not otherwise. 

What, in addition to scientific education, Europe needs 
above all in the future is a liberal education—an education 
which will free men’s minds from all narrow, petty, and national 
interests, and make us each and all realise that we are the 
heirs of a common civilisation, and that the only contest in 
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which the European nations may rightly engage is the neve. 
ceasing war between Good and Evil. Moreover, scientifi 
and technical education in itself and by itself alone js not 
and never can be a moral and spiritual regenerating force 
“I consider,” writes Cardinal Newman, in discussing this 
subject in the early forties of last century, “that intrinsical) 
excellent and noble as are scientific pursuits, and worth 
of a place in a liberal education, and fruitful in temporal 
benefits to the community, still they are not and cannot be the 
instrument of an ethical training ; that Physics do not supplya 
basis, but only materials for religious sentiment; that know. 
ledge does but occupy, does not form the mind; and that 
“apprehension of the unseen is the only known principle 
capable of subduing moral evil, educating the multitude, and 
organising society.”' And in somewhat similar terms a 
anonymous writer in a recent number of the Hibbert Journal 
sums up the result of present-day events and forecasts the pro- 
blem of the future. ‘The industrial renaissance,” he declares, 
‘‘of humanity in the nineteenth century has ended in the 
smoke of howitzer shells. Man, in becoming master over 
nature, has neglected the greater task of becoming master of 
himself and his highest concerns. In the rediscovery of the 
supreme importance of these lies the next stage of his develop. 
ment. The war has put a period to his attempt to raise himself 
by the forces of nature: it reveals the need to raise himself by 
the forces of spiritual life.” And this truth echoes from many 
a soul bereaved, and from many a heart broken in every part 
of this war-stricken Europe. Thank God, the future policies 
and ideals of Europe will not be determined by the middle 
aged who perforce remain at home, but by the young ma 
who have witnessed and experienced all the horrors of war 
carried on with all the resources and devilries of modem 
scientific knowledge. 

And so, in conclusion, what direction education shall take 
in the future depends entirely upon whether material o 
spiritual forces are to prevail; whether the nations of Europe 
are to direct their energies to aims of a non-human character, or 
whether, having through the awful experiences of the war seen 
the error of their ways, they are to direct their energies to the 
elevation, the purifying, and the ennobling of human lives. 


ALEXANDER DARROCH. 


University or EpinsurGu. 


1 Newman’s The Tamworth Reading Room. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 
J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 


Walk with precision . . . buying up the opportunity. 
St Paul to the Ephesians, v. 15. 


The best laws will be of no avail unless the young are trained by habit and 
education in the spirit of the Polity. 
Aristotle: Politics, v. 9. 12. 


Tue following pages do not contain a sermon, nor am I 
licensed to preach. But it seems convenient for once to 
borrow the ecclesiastical method of basing certain reflections 
upon a particular text—or rather upon two texts. 

It is a commonplace to affirm that the present is a testing 
time for nations, for institutions, for social and political 
systems and for individual characters. 

Not least is it a testing time for the ideals and methods 
of national education. The whole educational system is 
summarily challenged to justify its existence or temporarily 
to give way and permit those who are engaged in the 
educational service to devote their activities to work which, 
for the moment, is more indispensable to the State. Thus 
the continuity of the tradition of national education seems, 
at the moment, in considerable jeopardy: more particularly 
those branches of national education which less obviously 
subserve immediate and utilitarian purposes. The cause of 
education, especially higher education, is undeniably threatened, 
partly on the ground of preoccupation and partly on that of 
economy. It is perhaps expedient, therefore, that one who 
time and again has demonstrated his ardent sympathy with 
both these pleas, who has néglected no opportunity of 
preaching the supreme duty of national concentration upon 
the objects of the war, of the hardly inferior duty of rigid 
economy, both personal and national, should prefer a modest 
claim on behalf of the maintenance of educational continuity. 
718 
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It will not, because it cannot, be denied that of aj] the 
problems which this country has to face, the largest and most 
insistent is that of education. I am fundamentally opposed 
to what I suppose to be the aims of those who urge the 
desirability of more democratic control of foreign Policy ; 
chiefly because I do not wish to be embroiled in perpetual 
wars. But every one must agree that among all classes of 
the nation, and more particularly among the governing masses 
it is politically vital that there should be a more intelligent 
and more continuous apprehension of the main currents of 
diplomacy and foreign affairs; that there should be a real 
grasp upon Economic principles and a sound knowledge of 
the working of political institutions, in other countries 4 
well as in our own. Lacking these things we are in real 
danger of losing all the carefully garnered fruits of a struggle 
painfully prolonged for a thousand years; we are in real 
danger of losing our place as a nation in world-politics ; above 
all we are in imminent peril of such a violent dislocation ij 
the industrial world as would threaten the whole fabrie of 
our civilisation. ‘These dangers can be averted by education, 
= using the term in the broadest sense, by education 
alone. 

It is, however, unnecessary to labour a commonplace, 
What I am concerned to demonstrate is not the need for 
higher education, but the unique opportunity which is now 
opening before it. 

‘That opportunity arises from the conjunction of many 
circumstances and the simultaneous operation of many forces, 
moral, political and intellectual. 

Firstly, as it seems to me, from the unusual plasticity of 
men’s minds. A phrase which is perpetually on the lips seems 
to be partly the cause, partly the consequence of this plasticity. 
“Nothing,” we are constantly reminded, “is going to be the 
same after the war.” Least of all, it is suggested, shall we 
ourselves be the same. Such is the potency of reiteration 
that people begin to accept the assertion as axiomatic. Thus 
insensibly their minds are prepared for the reception of new 
ideas.. To say that the mind of the average man presents 4 
tabula rasa would obviously be an exaggeration. But it i 
undeniably true that the teacher, using the word in its broadest 
signification to include the preacher, the publicist, the 
journalist, the political leader, in short all, in fine, who take 
it upon themselves to inform and exhort, to guide the mind and 
conscience of young or old, has got an exceptional opportunity. 
If he cannot write upon a perfectly clean slate, he can appeal 
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to minds which have been rendered, by current events and the 
revailing atmosphere, unusually plastic. 

But the opportunity comes not only from intellectual 
plasticity but from moral responsiveness. Men’s minds are 
open, and their hearts are touched. It is the proverbial 
function of Tragedy to purify the emotions by means of 
terror and pity. Never, in the history of man, has there been 
a Tragedy enacted on a scale so colossal as during the last two 
years. The hearts of men of many nations are bowed in a 
common sorrow. ‘They sorrow not indeed as men without 
hope; they hope that the ‘Tragedy which they witness or in 
which they play their part may be the prelude to a new 
Heaven upon earth. But, for the time, they suffer in the 
anguish of sacrifices willingly endured and of hopes tragically 
disappointed. History teaches us to beware of the recoil from 
this attitude of tension. The Black Death of the fourteenth 
century was not the only visitation which has been followed 
and even accompanied by an orgy of immorality. But this 
is, in fact, only another manifestation of the same phenomenon. 
A moral unsettlement provides the opportunity for the teacher. 
If it be neglected the last state will unquestionably be much 
worse than the first. 

He has the opportunity, again, which comes from a 
readjustment of the standard of values. Once more we are 
on the verge of the elaboration of a commonplace. Everyone 
agrees that during the last two years people have been 
readjusting comparative values; discriminating, on a new 
basis, between the things which really matter and . those 
which do not; in short, evolving a true critical faculty. For 
the basis of all criticism is comparison. This war has done 
more to encourage the comparative study of Politics than all 
the text-books ever written. Men whose ideas were formerly 
wholly insular are now quick to compare national ideals and 
national institutions. Much of the comparison is, of course, 
quite superficial ; nevertheless, it may prove to be the begin- 
ning of wisdom. It is probably the best starting-point, for 
example, for the study of foreign history, hitherto scandalously 
neglected in this country. No tolerably inquisitive person 
can get very far in the comparative study of political institu- 
tions without wanting to know what has led to the divergent 
development of national polities ; and nothing but history can 
tell him. The study, let us say, of the Holy Roman Empire or 
the age of Louis XIV. is apt to be regarded by utilitarian 
educationists as too remote from actualities to justify inclusion 
ina “bread and butter” curriculum. But their prejudice 
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against such subjects is dissipated when it is perceived that, 
knowledge of them is essential to an understanding of th 
national psychology of the Germans or the political evolutio, 
of France. In no department of national life may the 
application of the comparative method be expected to yiel 
more fruitful results than in that of education. 

Recent events have illustrated with extraordinary yiyid. 
ness the truth of Aristotle’s views on the education of the 
citizen. The aim of education must, as he _ perceived, } 
primarily political; the educational system must be designe 
to preserve the State in its integrity and purity by forming, 
particular type of character. ‘That which most contribute 
to the permanent stability of the Polity is the adaptation of 
education to the form of Government.” We begin to perceive 
with what thoroughness this principle has been assimilated jp 
Germany and with what skill and ingenuity it has been applied 
in their educational system. No other modern State has show 
itself anything like so deferential to the Aristotelian precepts 
with the result that there is a consistency and coherence in the 
political life of Germany such as cannot elsewhere be found 
In a unique measure Germany has succeeded in bringing her 
scheme of education into relation with her scheme of life 
There, as Mr Edmond Holmes has said,' “there is no break 
of gauge in the life of the citizen.” On the contrary, she has 
fearlessly “applied to her manhood the coercive discipline and 
dogmatic pressure” which in this country we associate only 
with the training of the young. In Germany the child is 
father to the soldier and grandfather to the citizen. In schodl- 
room, in barracks, in the carefully controlled life of the city 
and the State, the German citizen is subject to discipline 
literally from the cradle to the grave. 

How does the English scheme of education compare it 
this particular respect with that of Germany? How far are 
the young trained in the spirit of our Polity ? To this question 
Mr Holmes returns an answer which is far from reassuring. 
He insists that we have divorced our scheme of education 
from our ideal of life; that during the period of school life we 
imitate the German in applying “dogmatic pressure ant 
coercive discipline,” and then at the end of the prescribed 
period turn the citizen adrift in a society which is still dom 
nated by the principles of Jaisser-faire. We must not stay 
to inquire whether our social and economic and political system 
can still be accurately described by the Physiocratic formula; 
it is more pertinent to our main theme to consider whether 

1 In a most illuminating paper in the Nineteenth Century and After, October 1915. 
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the divorce between our scheme of education and our political 
ideal is so complete as Mr Holmes would seem to suggest. 
In reference to the public elementary school, Mr Holmes’s 
iaonosis is probably accurate. At any rate the present writer 
would not be bold enough to question it. But as regards the 
education of the youth of the upper classes in the great public 
schools and universities, I submit, with all deference, that Mr 
Holmes’s impeachment cannot be sustained. The English 
lity is infused with a twofold spirit: that of Aberty and 
individuality. Anything which tends to the repression of 
individual liberty or to the attainment of a drab uniformity is 
rded as anathema. No two schools, no two colleges are 
exactly alike. ‘They conform to a general type, but each has 
an }0os of its own. ‘That 400s is impressed upon the alumni: 
but it is impressed not by authority but by public opinion ; 
the whole atmosphere is essentially, in this sense, democratic. 
At school, at the University, in the larger life of the State, 
the Englishman is a unit in a self-governing community. 
Where, then, does Mr Holmes detect the “break of gauge” 
which in the English system he deplores? To the German 
precisian our educational system doubtless appears disorderly, 
anomalous, even chaotic. But so does our political constitu- 
tion; so does the loose and apparently haphazard connection 
between the mother-country and the Dominions and Depend- 
encies Now those outlying parts of the Empire are, to a 
large extent, governed and administered by men who have 
been subjected in youth to the peculiar discipline of our public 
schools and Universities, and they bring to the performance of 
their varied and responsible tasks precisely those qualities 
which our educational system or the lack of it is calculated to 
develop. How then can it be maintained that we are less 
obedient than the Germans to the Aristotelian precept ; that 
our scheme of education is not conceived “in the spirit of the 
Polity ”? 

We are thus brought, by an easy transition, to the second 
of the outstanding principles in Aristotle’s educational theory : 
character rather than knowledge is the true end and criterion 
of education; it is the will even more than the intellect 
which has to be trained and developed. In this respect 
we may, without pharisaism, feel and express the conviction 
that the English system has not failed to respond to the 
supreme test. ‘The ordeal through which we are passing 
has undoubtedly revealed many shortcomings; it has proved 
us to be—what no one outside this country ever doubted— 
mM some respects a stupid people; it has shown us to be 
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extraordinarily devoid of that foresight which is engendered 
by the scientific spirit ; grievously lacking, too, in actual 
scientific knowledge, and more particularly in the applica. 
bility of science to industry and war ; it has, in fine, demon. 
strated that we have, in full measure, the defects of our 
qualities. Nor have we escaped the penalties of prosperity 
We have been carelessly resting upon our oars forgetful of the 
truth that each generation has to row the race afresh; that 
the victory of yesterday affords no guarantee of victory to- 
morrow. Thus we have permitted ourselves, careless of the 
spirit and attentive only to the letter of the teaching of Adam 
Smith, to be deprived of those cardinal industries on which 
others depend; we have preferred money to wealth; the 
superficial prosperity of the moment to permanent welfare 
and essential security. 

Nevertheless, there does seem to be some ground for the 
conviction that, despite many shortcomings, moral and intel- 
lectual, the heart of the nation is sound, and that in preferri 
character to knowledge we have been faithful to the Aristo- 
telian precept. 

Can the same be said of our enemies? It is, perhaps, safer 
to judge ourselves than them ; to attempt to analyse our own 
deficiencies rather than theirs. Yet it would be affectation to 
ignore the accumulating evidence of the effect of the German 
educational system upon German national character. It is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that under the Prussian 
hegemony that character has exhibited profound modification 
and grievous deterioration. 

Without placing undue reliance upon sensational “reve- 
lations” of the moral obliquities of our enemies, we cannot 
refuse credence to the official statistics of criminality in 
Germany, and they are sufficiently appalling to justify the very 
remarkable prediction uttered by Madame Montessori just 
three years ago. “Europe,” said that great educationist in 
1913, “is riding for a fall. A type of education which tends 
to develop the power of the intellect while omitting the 
systematic education of the character and the heart constitutes 
a menace to the whole of Europe, and the blow will fall with 
terrific force.” The blow has fallen; and there is every 
justification for attributing the callous brutalities of which 
the Germans have been found guilty —the horrors which 
accompanied the violation of Belgian neutrality, the repeated 
attacks upon non-combatants, the unspeakable cruelties 
which to the end of time will be associated with the 
name of Wittenberg—to a perverted system of education. 
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There is no hypocrisy in saying that these things have 
heen a bitter disappointment especially to those of us who 
thought we knew Germany and the Germans. More 

rticularly have we been disappointed in the attitude of the 
German ‘intellectuals.’ ‘To them we did look confidently, 
though perhaps unreasonably, for some repudiation of crimes 
which have not merely disgusted the present enemies of 
Germany but have profoundly shocked the moral conscience of 
mankind. No one can accuse the Germans, as a nation, of 
having neglected the cultivation of the intellect; it is proved 
to demonstration that they have not been equally regardful of 
the training of character. 

In Aristotle’s scheme of education there was, however, 
athird element. It was to be not only political and moral, 
but physical. Nor have the Germans been unmindful of the 
daims of yupvaorsxyn. They have brought to physical training 
the same scientific precision which has marked their training of 
the intellect. Not Aristotle himself had laid down his rules 
with greater explicitness and exactness. How does their theory 
—and Aristotle’s—differ from our own? Nowhere are the 
characteristic excellences and deficiencies of the two systems 
better exemplified. Like most other things in England 
youvaortxy is haphazard and apparently unorganised. But here 
again, half-unconsciously perhaps, we have preferred character- 
forming to scientific muscular development. Gymnastics have 
been relatively neglected in England as compared with “ games” 
and “games” have been encouraged as much from the moral 
as from the physical side. To “play the game” has been held 
upas the ideal of political as of social life; to learn to give and 
take, to command and obey, to subordinate the interests of the 
individual to those of the “side ”—these are the lessons, which 
it has been the special function of “ games” to inculcate. J*rom 
the point of view of mere physical development a scientific 
system of drill and gymnastics may be vastly superior to cricket, 
football, or rowing ; but the educative value of the latter is in- 
comparably greater. Thinking primarily of the former, 
Aristotle was doubtless right to insist that the training of the 
body should not be simultaneous with that of the mind ; since, , 
as he urged, “the labour of the body impedes the mind, and’ 
the labour of the mind the body.” Looked upon rather as a 
moral element in the training of the young, it is equally natural 
that the modern educationist should prefer that the mental and 
physical discipline should be concurrent. 

Still, even though it seems necessary to insist upon the 
superiority of the English view over that of the ancient Greek 
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or the modern German, the teaching of Aristotle is not withoy, 
a pertinent warning for ourselves. There is some ground fy 
the apprehension that among Englishmen of the upper Classes, 
athletics have been permitted to usurp too much time, anj 
far too much attention. Aristotle urged that athletics shoylj 
never be regarded as an end in themselves, but should be kept 
in a strictly subordinate place in the general curriculum. 

If pursued for their own sake, they were apt either to de. 
generate into professionalism, or, as at Sparta, to defeat their 
ownend. “Of those States which in our own day seem to 
take the greatest care of children, some aim at producing in 
them an athletic habit, but they only injure their forms and 
stunt their growth. . . . Education, as we have often repeated, 
should not be directed to this or to any other single end. And 
even if we suppose the Spartans to be right in their end, they 
do not attain it. To-day they are beaten both in war and 
gymnastic exercises.” 

Athletics, then, must be pursued with moderation, not to 
the point of professional excellence. Music and drawing ar 
in a similar category. Like athletics they are essential elements 
in a liberal education. Both are indispensable to the apprecia. 
tion of art; an appreciation of art is essential to the full 
enjoyment of cultured leisure. Music and drawing must b 
taught, but not to such a point that the pupil may be tempted 
to become a professional artist or a professional musician, for 
professionalism is inconsistent with the performance of the 
duties of citizenship, or with the life of contemplation, in short 
with all the higher activities. 

At this point we seem to diverge widely from the theory 
of Aristotle. In the modern Polity there are many mansions; 
the whole structure of the modern State, social, political and 
economic, rests upon the principle of the differentiation of fune- 
tion ; there is, moreover, a tendency to regard every indispens- 
able function as equally honourable. Politics and ger 
annually pay homage at the shrine of Fine Art ; class vies wi 
class in paying deference to manual labour. The “ leisure’ 
extolled by Aristotle is regarded as synonymous with the 
idleness which is the concomitant of inherited wealth. The 
democracy which Aristotle had in view was far other than our 
own. Yet, despite the wide differences which make com: 
parisons difficult ; despite a fundamental change in conditioning 
circumstances, the teaching of Aristotle can never become 
obsolete ; it can never be a superfluous exercise to bring our 
own practice to the test of his principles, or to consider 


1 Politics, viii. 4. 
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whether, mutatis mutandis, our methods are superior or in- 
ferior to his. 

[submit that the English educational system does on the 
whole respond successfully to this exacting test. It is, 
generally speaking, conceived in the spirit of the Polity; it 

ards character rather than knowledge as its end, and it 
keeps the teaching of special crafts and particular professions in 
due subordination to the idea of a liberal and humane 
education. 

One point of supreme importance remains to be considered. 
The foregoing remarks have had regard mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, to the education of those who have constituted until 
recently the governing classes in this country. With the 
records of our Universities and Public Schools before him not 
the most obdurate cynic can deny that during the present 
ordeal the system has reacted favourably to the test imposed 
upon it. But these institutions educate only a small fraction 
o those who are now responsible for the government and the 
defence of the nation and the Empire. Other classes besides 
those which have been educated in characteristic English 
fashion have given proof of a temper not less stubborn, of a 
spirit not less fine. 

But with many outstanding excellences all classes have 
exhibited characteristic deficiencies. We have been curiously 
slow in awakening to a sense of the titanic proportions of the 
struggle in which we are involved; to an appreciation of the 
full extent of the sacrifices it must entail ;—in a word, we have 
lacked both knowledge and imagination. On the one hand we 
have paid an excessive deference to misplaced and ill-timed 
individualism, and on the other have shown ourselves inept in 
the collective organisation. Some things, confided, like the 
railways, to expert management have been admirably done; 
others have shown that a maximum of extravagance is quite 
compatible with a minimum of efficiency. The administration, 
in fine, has been in geological phraseology full of ‘‘ pockets.” 


I conclude with an abrupt question. Can we, as a nation and 
an Empire, learn the lessons which the great ordeal is well calcu- 
lated to teach? The problem is essentially a problem of educa- 
tion. Have we enough collective wisdom to solve it? Plainly, 
the opportunity is ours. Have we the sense to buy it up? 

__ The first and most imperative lesson that we have to learn 
is that of national unity. It is humiliating to confess,: bat:it 
would be dangerous affectation to deny, that in this respect we 
have fallen short of the example both of our allies and’ our 
Vor. XIV.—No. 4. 47 
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7) 
enemies. France, democratic and republican, Germany, autp. compl 
cratic and monarchical, have alike exhibited a degree of social the ho 
solidarity to which we cannot pretend. It may be objected § clouds 
that the solidarity of the Germans is mechanical ; the resy § jreak 
of pressure from above. ‘The same cannot be said of France, § events 
or even of Russia, and too much may be made of it even in the ig inde 


case of Germany. It is due far more to the pervasive influence § the in 
of an educational system devised with a single eye to the pre. in Sta 
servation of a particular type of Polity, and to the inculeation § jn col 
of a definite ideal. That ideal we Englishmen believe to be | «labo 
perverted and that Polity to be unsound. But we cannot fail J unity 
to acknowledge the success which has attended an education § to ac 
effort which has never for an instant been relaxed during the § econo 
last hundred years. Military and educational reorganisation § or m 
have always in Prussia gone hand in hand. The school and § would 
the barracks are but two departments of one institution J thesis 
When Napoleon at Jena and Auerstadt levelled with th § Gove 
ground the fabric of the Frederician polity, it was Humboldt | the « 
and Fichte, no less than Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, Stein and right 
Hardenberg, by whom it was reconstructed. The German § was. 
people have imbibed with characteristic thoroughness the § and « 
lessons taught by the Prussian schoolmaster. Their social § Gove 
solidarity rests not only upon the habit of obedience to a § of th 
common superior, but upon the intellectual acceptance of a §  restri 
common ideal. Trad 

Confronted by the proverb fas est ab hoste doceri, we may the d 
turn to France. The French ideal is widely different from § that, 
that of Germany, but it is not less passionately pursued; § statu 
and the nation is equally united in the pursuit of it. The § outp 
ideal is embodied in the revolutionary motto: Liberty, } peac 
Equality, Fraternity. That motto, as a brilliant Frenchman § in re 
has well said, “does not pretend to be a description of the § answ 
present state of things in the French Republic, nor evena § prac 
command to be enforced at once. It is the ever receding I 
summit of a long and steep ascent, every step of which hasto § this 
be won by an effort and a struggle.” Liberty is to-day — Iha 
imperilled for France only by the assault of an external f rega 
enemy. In repelling that assault France has attained a f vers 
degree of unity almost inconceivable. thos 

How stands the matter with us? As regards the war and — The 
the imperative duty of waging it with all the resources we can § sign 
command to a definitely successful issue, there is, I believes — emb 
steadily increasing solidarity of opinion. The pacificist minority — 4 sc 
is smail in aumbers and negligible in all else. But excepr.” | tot 
the singi¢:issue of the war no close observer can entertain any p the 























the ideals for which it stands. 
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complacent assurance as to social solidarity. On the contrary 
the forizon seems to be composed of lowering and threatening 
clouds. There was an ugly temper abroad before the out- 
break of the war; and I cannot find any evidence that the 
events of the war have dissipated or even appeased it. There 
is indeed too much reason to apprehend that the dislocation of 
the industrial system, the frenzied offers of extravagant wages 
in State-controlled establishments, the tremendous experiments 
in collectivist organisation, the repeated concessions made to 
“labour” with the laudable purpose of maintaining national 
unity in the face of the enemy, will tend in the long run 
to accentuate difficulties, and will leave behind a sheaf of 
economic and social problems which it will take a generation 
or more to disentangle. ‘To argue this proposition in detail 
would carry me far beyond the limits, and indeed beyond the 
thesis, of this paper. One illustration must suffice. The 
Government has had a severe tussle with the engineers on 
the question of the “dilution” of labour. Both sides were 
right in regarding the point as crucial. The Trade Union 
was fighting for a principle which is vital to its efficiency 
and even its continued existence on established lines. The 
Government could not, in the interests of the State or indeed 
of the European alliance, possibly submit to any avoidable 
restriction of output. A compromise has been reached. 
Trade Union regulations have been suspended by consent for 
the duration of the war. But does any sane’ person suppose 
that, after the conclusion of peace, we can really revert to the 
status quo ante bellum. The principle of a limitation upon 
output is admittedly criminal in war; is it defensible in 
peace? Many other questions have been raised by the war, 
in relation to industry and labour, which cannot be so easily 
answered in theory : other problems have emerged which in 
practice it will be not less difficult to solve. 

I refer to them here only to enforce the leading thesis of 
this paper. The problem is fundamentally one of education. 
Ihave argued that the present educational system is not, as 
regards the classes educated in the Public Schools and Uni- 
versities, out of harmony with the spirit of the Polity. But 
those classes no longer control the destinies of the State. 
The supreme problem which lies ahead, and which in its 
significance entirely overshadows all other problems, and 
embraces them, is how we can devise for the governing masses 
a scheme of education which, in fundamentals, shall conduce 
to the preservation of the Polity, and to the conservation of 
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This is the opportunity —the greatest which has eye 
opened before those who are responsible for national education, 
Are they prepared to buy it up? Never was there greate 
need to walk not as fools but circumspectly, to think clear] 
and to act courageously. All classes of society will je 
compelled not only to make sacrifices, which under the streg 
of high emotion is comparatively easy, but, what is infinitely 
more difficult, to lay aside prejudices. 

The experience of the past warns us to be prepared, when 
the present tyranny is overpast, for some reaction mental 
moral, and economic. The severe tension of the Puritan 
regime was followed by the moral lassitude of the Restoration: 
the unprecedented industrial activity which prevailed dur} 
the Napoleonic wars was succeeded, after Waterloo, by 4 
period of economic dislocation and commercial and agricultunl 
depression. We may or may not be able, by taking thought 
for the morrow, to avoid a repetition of similar experiences 
in the aftermath of the present war. We shall not avoid 
them by sitting contentedly with folded hands, and by 
reiterating complacently that with the coming of peace all 
will be well. The hands and minds of our administrators ar 
full; their attention is for the moment rightly concentrated 
upon the attainment of one supreme object. It is for the 
people themselves to work out their own salvation; to find 
a solution for the problems which are before and indeed upon 
them. Is there any chance that they will do it? Are they 
even conscious that there is a problem to be solved? Woul 
they be warned in time even if one rose from the dead ? 

These questions perhaps none can answer ; least of alll 
But at least I can reiterate my conviction, not carelessly 
lightly reached, that never before has education had such a 
opportunity in England; at least I can renew my earnest 
appeal that the “time may be redeemed,” that the opportunity 
may be bought up. 


J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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THE PROBLEM OF CONSCIENCE. 
PrincipaL W. B. SELBIE. 


Ir was quite in accordance with the best traditions of English 
statesmanship that the Military Service Act should make some 
provision for the conscientious objector. Without it the Act 
would have been imperfect and might not have commended 
itself to public opinion as it has done. At the same time the 
provision in question has caused difficulties of its own and has 
raised in an acute form a problem which is as old as philosophy. 
It was perhaps inevitable that the onus of deciding what 
constitutes a legitimate conscientious objection should be 
thrown on the tribunals. But the task set them was almost 
an impossible one, and though they have in most cases honestly 
tried to grapple with it, they can hardly be said to have the 
right kind of qualifications for the work. In the absence of 
any very definite instructions each tribunal has been a law 
unto itself and has been compelled to adopt such rough and 
ready criteria as lay to its hand. On the whole the practical 
results have not been so bad as might have been expected, 
and so far as the applicants are concerned, probably a rough 
kind of justice has been done. There have been some hard 
cases, and the plea of conscience has often been turned to 
ridicule and brought into contempt. The attitude of the 
newspapers, and of the more unthinking public, has left much 
to be desired, and has evidenced a confusion of thought and 
a lack of discrimination which may have very serious ethical 
consequences. Ardent patriots have brushed aside scruples of 
conscience as insincere, or have settled the matter to their own 
satisfaction with the gibe, “Conscience doth make cowards 
of us all.” Now it is quite true that among those who put 
forward the plea of conscience there may be cowards, shirkers, 
and vexatious persons, but no one who has any real acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances can pretend that these are 
725 
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anything but a small minority. Most of the conscientioys 
objectors are worthy of all respect, and have taken their stan 
reluctantly and from the very highest motives. The fag 
remains, however, that there is widespread confusion of thoy 
in which the objectors themselves seem to share, as to the 
meaning, functions, and authority of conscience, which greatly 
needs to be cleared up. 

The question at issue is not the freedom of the conscience 
That, we may hope, is not seriously threatened. It took, 
long fight in this country to secure “liberty for tender cop. 
sciences,” but the fight has been fought and won. The’ 
preservation of this liberty has become with most people a 
accepted religious principle, and even those who are mos 
inclined to Prussian methods are hardly prepared to curtail it 
The real difficulty is with conscience itself, and until that js 
cleared up the confusion will remain. To the student of moni 
philosophy the difficulty is an old and familiar one. Are we 
to regard conscience as the authentic voice of God, an inwanl 
monitor authoritative and irresistible, making the individul 
in whom and to whom it speaks a law unto himself and lifting 
him beyond the reach of any human restraints? Or, on the 
other hand, are we to regard conscience as but one department 
of human knowledge, and like others fallible and needing tp 
be reinforced or corrected in the individual by the collective 
conscience of his race or class? Between these two extremes, 
which are not necessarily mutually exclusive, lie other possible 
variations. The fact that historical justification can be found 
for most of them only adds to the complexity of the subject. 

The term conscience really belongs to Christian philosophy, 
Pagan thinkers did not get much further than a consciousness 
(conscientia, cvveiSnois) of the moral worth of a man’s acts and 
states based on some external commandment or sanction 
With Plato and the Stoics this was generally expressed in 
terms of reason. Actions were right or wrong because rational 
or irrational. Reason was the chief court of appeal, and 
morality was largely prudential. Christianity created a new 
morality, not merely by introducing a higher and inward 
ethical standard, but by its constant reference to the spiritual 
world as over against the world of sense. Conscience thus 
became something more than a knowledge of right and wrong. 
It gained an emotional expression and a spiritual authority. 
It was the voice of God in the soul, and as such had paramount 
claims to obedience. As Abelard expressed it, in Christianity 
the lex naturalis became the law of God, and the knowledge 
of this law comes to men in conscience. The classic 
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interpretation of the Christian or Theistic position is to be 
found in Bishop Butler and in Kant. Butler argues that 
conscience is that principle in man “by which he approves or 
disapproves his heart, temper, and actions.” It involves 
therefore “judgment, direction, superintendency.” “This is 
a constituent part of the idea, i.e. of the faculty itself; and to 
reside and govern, from the very economy and constitution 
of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has right, had it 

wer as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world.”? Kant, like Butler, regards conscience as native 
and original in man. He can no more escape it than he can 
his shadow. It is morally infallible, for we cannot speak of an 
erring conscience, though we may speak of one neglected or 
disobeyed. It is an internal tribunal before which a man’s 
thoughts “accuse or excuse one another.” The peculiarity of 
it is that a man finds himself compelled by his reason to treat 
the dictates of his conscience as though they were the com- 
mands of another person. He feels that he cannot be himself 
both accused and judge. “Now this other may be an actual 
ora merely ideal person which reason frames to itself. Such 
an idealised person (the authorised judge of conscience) must 
be one who knows the heart: for the tribunal is set up in the 
inward part of man: at the same time he must also be all 
obliging, that is, must be or be conceived as a person in respect 
of whom all duties are to be regarded as his commands: since 
conscience is the inward judge of all free actions. Now, since 
sucha moral being must at the same time possess all power 
(in heaven and earth), since otherwise he could not give his 
commands their proper effect (which the office of judge 
necessarily requires), and since such a moral being possessing 
power over all is called God, hence conscience must be con- 
ceived as the subjective principle of a responsibility for one’s 
deeds before God ; nay, this latter concept is contained (though 
it be only obscurely) in every moral consciousness.” * 

This conception of conscience as the faculty of judging 
between right and wrong, God given and therefore authorita- 
tive, has for long held the field. But it belongs to a type of 
faculty psychology which has now been generally abandoned, 
and it needs revision in the light of the familiar considerations 
brought forward by evolutionary ethics. Without going so 
faras to assert that conscience is the product of education or 
environment or both, we may admit that it cannot remain 
uninfluenced by them. Our moral consciousness, like every 


; Cf. Sermon i. 7 and Sermon ii. 19. 
Jugendlehre, p. 293. Quoted in Kant’s Theory of Ethics, Abbott, p. 321. 
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other human faculty, has been subject to growth and education, 
and the power of moral judgment varies in different individuals, 
It is possible to err in morals, and even those who claim 
objective validity for moral judgments do not imply thereb 
the infallibility of any individual conscience. The fact is that 
conscience is not simple, but complex. It involves intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional acts and states. It is therefore best 
understood, not by discussions as to its origin or validity, but 
by the way in which it conceives and works towards those 
moral ends with which it is concerned. The question of 
conscience is therefore bound up with that of personality, 
Personality, again, is inconceivable apart from the ends and 
purposes it exists to work out, and these, in so far as they are 
moral, are the concern of conscience. As Professor Royce 
says: “'To have a conscience, then, is to have a cause, to 
unify your life by means of an ideal determined by this cause, 
and to compare the ideal and the life. If this analysis is right, 
your conscience is simply that ideal of life which constitutes 
your moral personality. In having your conscience you be 
come aware of your plan of being yourself and nobody else,”! 
Broadly speaking, therefore, conscience may be regarded 
as that active principle of the personality which in face of two 
or more possible alternatives tells a man that he ought to 
choose one of them as being most in conformity with the 
moral law or with the moral end of his being. Definitions of 
this kind, however, do little or nothing to solve the real 
problem of conscience. It is true that theories of its origin 
do not affect its power or validity. But the question still 
remains as to how far it can be taken as a sure guide of 
conduct, and in this respect the fact that conscience has been 
subject to the law of development, and that its moral judg- 
ments vary at different times and in different individuals, is 
one that must be taken into account. It is the consciousness 
of this that has led men to seek a moral law outside them- 
selves and having objective validity apart from their thought 
or expression of it. In other words, in its highest form con- 
science seems to involve a reference to God, and to regard 
human ideas of right and duty as but reflections (and possibly 
mistaken reflections) of a Divine Law. As Dr Rashdall has 
said, “‘ Apart from faith in a perfectly righteous God whose 
commands are, however imperfectly, revealed in the individual 
conscience, we can find no really valid reason why the ind- 
vidual should act on his own sense of what is intrinsically right 
even when he finds himself an ‘ Athanasius contra mundum, 


1 Philosophy of Loyalty, p. 175. 
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and when his own personal likings and inclinations and 
interests are on the side of the world.” Here again, however, 
we have to admit the difficulty which arises once we grant 
the possibility of a mistaken interpretation of God’s will. In 
the case of a religious man when he hears a definite “Thus 
saith the Lord,” his duty is clear. But what if he is in error 
as to the Divine voice? That is a possibility which can never 
be excluded. The history of religious experience makes it 
plain that there have been men endowed with special powers 
of discerning the will of God for their own time and needs. 
They have been regarded as recipients of a Divine revelation. 
But not even these can be held to have been always infallible 
in their moral judgments. Neither they nor their modern 
counterparts are beyond the reach of Cromwell's warning, 
«Think it possible that you may be mistaken.” 

The matter is further complicated by the fact that English 
legal or quasi-legal usage has given to the terms conscience 
and conscientious a meaning which tends to obscure their 
higher ethical and spiritual significance. For example, courts 
established in this country to do the work now done by County 
Courts were originally called Courts of Conscience. <A “con- 
science clause” is a term for a provision in an Act of Parlia- 
ment whereby persons who have religious scruples may avoid 
observance of the Act, and the same kind of way of escape 
for conscientious objectors is provided in some Acts where no 
question of religion is concerned. ‘The most notorious instance 
of this is in connection with the Vaccination Acts, where it is 
provided that a man may escape vaccination for his child if he 
declares a conscientious objection. Here is no case of religious 
scruple. The man objects to vaccination because he thinks it 
may be physically dangerous to his child. He has a right to 
his opinion, but it seems a rather unwarrantable tenderness for 
individual liberty which will allow him (and he is often an 
ignorant and prejudiced person) to have his way in the face of 
expert medical opinion, and to the possible danger of the 
whole community. In such a matter the use of the word 
conscientious can mean nothing more than “strongly felt” or 
“sincere.” Incidentally also the action of the legislature in 
these cases would seem to dispose of John Stuart Mill’s 
familiar contention that liberty of opinion does not carry with 
it liberty of action. The law expressly provides that a man 
shall be allowed to act in accordance with his own opinions in 
the cases indicated. It would be well, however, if the use of 
the term conscience could always be confined to cases where 
1 Philosophy and Religion, p. 75. 
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there is reference to some higher sanction than that of sentj 
ment, expediency, self-interest, or even strong conviction, 
Where a man can plead a genuine religious conviction, a sense 
of duty which is to him “stern daughter of the voice of God,” 
he is on unassailable ground. He may be mistaken, but for 
him the law thus given is absolute, and he dare not disobe 
It is only this kind of religious conviction that should be 
dignified with the name of conscience, and that deserves the 
reverence which conscience should always receive. Anythi 
less than this is but a private opinion which cannot have the 
same binding force or the same claim to respect. 

We return now to the case of the conscientious objector 
to military service, and would discuss it afresh in the light of 
the foregoing. Here the confusion caused by the loose use of 
the term conscience is obvious. Men have appeared before 
the tribunals putting their conscientious objection along with 
other pleas, such as political views, domestic or business 
circumstances. The answer given to them has been the 
obvious one, viz. that if they intend to plead their conscience 
no other reason is necessary or relevant. Conscience should 
override every other claim, and cannot be rightly urged as 
one among many. In other cases, again, the conscientious 
objection has been so urged as to suggest that it means 
nothing more than a sincere and strongly felt dislike for war 
on humanitarian grounds. Here again the term conscientious 
is a misnomer. The feeling in question has no profound 
religious sanction and therefore no binding force. 

We may confine ourselves, then, for the purposes of this 
discussion to those objectors who urge the plea of conscience 
on strictly religious grounds. Besides members of the Society 
of Friends there are many sincerely religious men to whom war 
is a violation of God’s will. ‘They believe that the Christian 
religion forbids them to take part in it, that they are under a 
Divine command not to kill their fellows, and that even the 
use of force is a violation of the spirit of Christianity. The 
conscience that speaks to them thus they regard as the voice 
of God in their souls, and, in their estimation, its claims 
override those of the State and of society. Their duty is 
plain and they can do no other. Of the sincerity of these 
men there can be no question. They are ready to make any 
sacrifice rather than disobey the still small voice within. 
They have every right to hold these views, and the State is 
willing that they should be allowed to act up to them 
Attempts to browbeat or coerce them are as unworthy as 
they are useless. But the question remains, Are they right! 
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and is the conscience to which they appeal an infallible guide ? 
Here the first point to be noted is that the matter is one on 
which there is a conflict of consciences. ‘There are other men 

ually conscientious, equally devoted to the Christian ideal, 
and equally convinced that war is an evil and unchristian 
thing, who nevertheless take an opposite view of their duty 
and go forth cheerfully to kill and to be killed. Here then is 
a contradiction which can only be resolved by a further 
exploration of the question at issue. The warning of Prof. 
T, H. Green is very much to the point. He says: “ Perplexity 
of conscience, properly so called, seems always to arise from 
conflict between differing formulae for expressing the ideal 
of Good in human conduct, or between different institutions 
for furthering its realisation, which have alike obtained 
authority over men’s minds without being intrinsically entitled 
to more than a partial or relative obedience: or from the 
incompatibility of some such formula or institution, on the 
one side, with some moral impulse of the individual on the 
other, which is really an impulse towards the attainment of 
human perfection, but cannot adjust itself to the recognised 
rules and established institutions. From the perplexities 
thus occasioned we must distinguish those that arise from 
difficulty in the analysis of circumstances or in the forecast 
of the effects of actions. These are to be met, no doubt, by 
exercise of the intellect, but by its exercise rather in the 
investigation of matters of fact than by that reflection upon 
ideas which is properly called philosophy.”’ We have 
to recognise then that the question at issue is not merely 
the liberty and authority of conscience, but the content 
of the commands or prohibitions which conscience gives. 
These have to be estimated by such means as are avail- 
able to us before we can allow conscience to erect them 
into universal laws. ‘To put the matter as succinctly as 
possible, it may be urged that the conscientious objectors, 
as we know them to-day, are in grave error on the following 
points. 

(1) They interpret the teaching of Jesus Christ in the 
letter rather than in the spirit, with the result that the ethical 
ideal He set up is both narrowed and lowered. 

(2) They regard love as the ruling principle of Christian 
morals, to the practical exclusion of holiness and righteousness. 
Hence their conception of love tends to become a mere 
abstract sentiment and to dispense with social justice. 

(8) Their view of Christianity is too pronouncedly in- 

1 Cf. Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 342. 
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dividualist. Granted that the teaching of Christ gives a ney 
value to the individual soul, it does not separate the individual 
from the community, but rather intensifies his obligation to it 
No man liveth unto himself; it is his first duty to hold himself 
at the disposal of the common welfare. 

(4) ‘They set an altogether exaggerated value on physical 
life, and they seem to estimate good in exclusively materialist 
terms. To those who understand spiritual values, the death of 
the body is not the last disaster, nor is a condition of peaceful 
prosperity the highest good. There are much worse thin 
than war, and it is sad indeed “ propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas.” 

(5) They havea curiously Manichzan conception of physical 
force. Force is not in itself an evil. Like all other material 
things, in the hands of spiritual beings it may be either good or 
evil according to the ends for which it is used. 

(6) They fail to understand that, under the conditions of 
this modern life, the moral alternatives presented to us are 
very seldom those of pure good and pure evil. It is generally 
a case of a choice between evils—the greater or the less. Of 
this the present war is a conspicuous instance. 

Finally, their interpretation of Christianity seems to involve 
a low view of sin and of the meaning and appeal of the Cross 
of Christ. Considerations like these need to be firmly pressed 
upon those who plead their Christian conscience as a reason 
for refusing to take any part in the war. It must be done 
in the interests of those who, equally conscientious, equally 
devoted to the Christian ideal, and equally hating all that is 
involved in war, determined to take the moral risks and threw 
themselves into the strife. Theirs surely is the better part, 
and in their generous and unquestioning self-sacrifice is some 
thing morally greater than the attitude of careful scrupulosity. 
When this descends to the point of declining the humanitarian 
service of the Red Cross lest men should be saved to fight 
again, it argues a hopeless loss of moral perspective. Indeed 
it is just lack of perspective that afflicts most of the cases 
under discussion. Many of them are. young men, eager, 
enthusiastic, deeply religious, but with an exaggerated sense of 
personal values, and a rather restricted horizon. Their attitude 
is academic, and their virtue of the cloistered and fugitive 
kind. They see the impact of the situation on themselves and 
their ideas, to the exclusion of its wider aspects, and its bearing 
on society and the Kingdom of God. 

No doubt it is of such stuff that martyrs are made ; and 
when they plead that it is by the conscientious resistance of 
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individuals to the will of the State that all our liberties have 
heen won, we will not gainsay them. There are no doubt 
limits to the right of the State over the individual, just as 
there are to the right of the individual to refuse the service of 
the State while enjoying its protection. There is a great 
fight for liberty going on at the present time, and its real 
champions are in the trenches. They, too, have consciences 
worthy of respect, and where consciences conflict the balance 
would seem to incline to those who put the service of others 
before all personal considerations and ideals. As a modern 
writer has said,’ “A commonwealth can only survive if the 
sense of justice and the spirit of service are high among its 
citizens. If they are selfish, or intolerant, or idle, and put 
their own personal class or sectional interests before those of 
the community, there immediately arises that state of affairs 
which the Prussian takes to be normal and in which the 
establishment of a single predominant will is in fact the only 
way of restoring unity and order. The most classic example 
of the process is the decline of the Roman Republic into the 
empire of Augustus. The stability of a commonwealth, 
therefore, rests upon the honesty, fairplay, and sense of public 
responsibility of its own citizens and on nothing else. The 
principle of its life is the Christian spirit of devotion to duty 
and the active service of the rest of the community.” 

There is no doubt that one of the requirements of the 
present situation is a closer adjustment and deeper understand- 
ing of the relations between the individual and the community. 
It must be made quite clear, however, that nothing can be 
allowed to minimise the sense of personal responsibility, or to 
destroy the influence which conscientious conviction rightly 
exercises. What seems to be needed is some means of educat- 
ing consciences, of broadening the basis of the ethical ideal, 
and of delivering men from a too exclusively individualist 
outlook. If the appeal is to Christianity, then full weight 
must be given to the social implications of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. It is true that the modern world owes a great 
debt to the Christian emphasis on the individual. The 
Protestantism of the Protestant religion is not perhaps a very 
lovely thing, but it had its work to do, and the world would 
have been a poorer and weaker place without it. But it 
certainly represented only one side of the Christian faith. No 
value that we can put on the individual can absolve him from 
his duty to lose his life in order that he may save it, to forget 
himself in the service and for the sake of others. In this 

1 The Round Table, May 1916. 
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world we are bound each to each by ties that we cannot break 
without grave injury both to ourselves and others. However 
much we may keep aloof, we are involved in the sins and follies of 
the society to which we belong, and to the redemption of that 
society we are, as Christians, irrevocably pledged. We cannot 
live unto ourselves or separate ourselves from our fellow-men, 
and to attempt to do so in the name of our own sense of right 
or duty to God is merely to misunderstand the essentia] 
obligations of our faith. If it be asked: Is there then to be 
no limit to our self-sacrifice, is the good of others to outweigh 
every other consideration ? then we can only point in answer 
to the example of One who died that men might live. A 
religion which cultivates first the habit of thinking and acting 
for others has in it more of the spirit of Christ than one 
which cultivates only the individual soul, as though there 
were nothing in the universe but itself and God. That we 
can only save our souls by losing them is a much bigger 
proposition than is generally understood. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


Oxrorp. 
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veigh THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL AND ITS 
- REALISATION. 

= Rev. ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D., 
there Principal of New College, London. 
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the better part, through weakness or wilfulness so often and 
so easily chooses the worse. But what is not so commonly 
» acknowledged is that it is hard to know what is the duty even 
» when and where the willingness to do it is present. Many 
lives are ruled by tradition and convention and fall into a 
moral routine and commonplace, and in such lives the moral 
= will not press for solution. There are a few men, 
owever, who want to live the moral life at first hand; they 
desire the guidance and warrant of conscience for all their acts ; 
and unless their life is cast in monotonous circumstances, fre- 
quent will be the occasions when they must seek to know 
before they can strive to do. What is true of the individual 
is true of society. Public opinion and popular sentiment for 
the most part move in ruts; but now and then come crises 
in national history when the common conscience is shaken out 
-of its ruts) The Christian nations are at present passing 
through a period of moral unsettlement. The ancient land- 
marks have been removed ; the new frontiers of obligation and 
responsibility have not yet been fixed. ‘The Social Problem 
had thrown down its challenge to the Christian conscience ; 
and it was beginning to meet its claims. But a more serious 
menace to the Christian ideal is now upon us in the War, 
which has turned the Europe which was becoming an armed 
camp into a bloody battlefield. 

(2) The Christian Churches have, for the most part without 
any hesitation, or it would even seem much consideration, given 
their approval and support to the national cause: and some of 
those speaking in their name seem even prepared to abandon 

735 


igger | (1) Ir is at all times hard to do one’s duty; he who knows 
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Christian principles whenever they come into conflict yj 

patriotic impulses. Some who have felt compelled, tho 

with much regret and keen disappointment, to find a justifigy, 
tion for the war without abandoning the august authority of (2) 
the Christian ideal are full of doubt and fear lest the common, § against 
conscience should in its approval and support go beyond the § the 00 
limits that the Christian spirit can allow. They find a difficulty § being ' 
in so stating this case as to avoid moral peril in defining mor | beyond 
duty. A few there are (and even if we do not share their § 1e95 > 
view, we must honour their consistency) who cannot bring § regards 
themselves to admit that war is in any circumstances legitimate J is cone 
for a people claiming the Christian name; and who argue that § 26; P 
if God wills that this nation be saved He can save it without § ad ef 
the use of arms, and that if God’s will be its defeat it is only § of his 
Christian to submit to His decree. When there is so great matior 
difference of opinion as to the realisation of the Christian idea § nature 
in the present situation, it is well for us to raise the fing § person 
question, What is the Christian ideal as to its nature? and § tghts 






what are the conditions of its realisation ? but wi 
- & concer 

Good. 

I. itself | 


(1) In dealing with Christian morality it is wise to useall § the pa 
the help that Scientific Ethics can give us. One of the funda § the set 
mental problems of ethics is the nature of the moral end; is J but of 
it a law, or is it a good? Can morality be adequately deat § itisn 
with as the observance of law, or must it also be regarded as philos 
the attainment of a Good? Kant, who in his teaching about actual 
the categorical imperative took the former view, was compellel | ™ all 
to recognise the truth in the latter, when he sought to show § 20t al 
how God as the moral power is a postulate of the practical § ofits: 
reason, since it is reasonable to expect that the desire for § butis 
happiness and the duty of holiness will, if not in this, ye difficu 
in another life be reconciled. The former may be called the long ¢ 
static, while the latter is the dynamic point of view. The still n 
former looked back to a Garden of Eden, in which mm other 
possessed an original perfection, which, lost by sin, he must devel 
try to recover by obedience to the commands of conscience — 2°°ess 
The latter looks forward to a goal of human history towards Surel 
which mankind is moving with bewildering slowness, at each f ‘°e | 
stage of the course achieving a relative but not an absolute § “nce 
goodness as the result of the previous and the condition of the § "dul 
subsequent development. The former view tends to be indi- — 
vidualist, to regard each man as possessing in his own nature at 
the moral law which claims his obedience. The latter viewis } Pat 2 
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wllectivist, as it regards each man as a member of a society, 
the progress of which conditions even more than it is con- 
ditioned by his individual development. 
rity of (2) The Collectivist dynamic view needs to be defended 
mmon inst two objections which at once suggest themselves. On 
nd the § the one hand it may appear that morality is reduced from 
ficulty being an end in itself to being only a means towards an end 
mors] | beyond itself; and on the other that there is no absolute good- 
: their ness, but only a goodness relative to time and place. (i.) As 
bring ds the first objection, it would be valid if the Good which 
timate § is conceived as the goal of human history were health or happi- 
1e that § ness, power or wealth, or some other object of human desire 
rithout § and effort than the aspiration of the moral man in the measure 
is only § of his morality to be good. We may hope that the consum- 
) great mation of human progress will include man’s mastery over 
n ideal @ nature, the development in the fullest degree of each man’s 
e final § personal capacity, the formation of a society in which individual 
2 and § tights and duties shall be harmonised with the common ends ; 
but what has to be insisted on is that all these goods must be 
conceived as subordinate to the goodness of each and all as the 
Good. Goodness is never a means towards an end not in 
itself but beyond itself, the Good, for all goodness is already 
use all § thepartial realisation in history of that Good. (ii.) As regards 
funds. § the second objection, it is a challenge not of an ethical theory, 
nd: js | but of historical reality as far as our thought can interpret it. 
r dealt {| Itisnot the philosophy which declares that all stands, but the 
ded as § philosophy which maintains that all flows, which is nearer 
‘about § actuality. The category of Evolution which is being applied 
ipelled f mall realms of knowledge to the whole range of reality is 
» show § Hot an intellectual fashion of the hour, although some forms 
actical § ofits application may prove to have only a temporary validity ; 
re for but is a necessary mode of thought, without which it is now 
is, yt § difficult for us to understand how human knowledge could so 
ed the long do its work, and with which we hope to make the Universe 
The § still more intelligible. If morality is subject to evolution—in 
1 ma § other words, if it is progressive—it cannot at any stage of its 
. must | development be absolute, but must be relative. But does this 
cience. § Necessarily, as is sometimes supposed, lessen its authority ? 
ywards § Surely not, for if it is the highest demand of individual obedi- 
t each § ‘ce to this common purpose, not only practicable but even 
solute § Conceivable at that stage, no more valid moral obligation can be 
of the § ‘quired. Relative though it may be to the stage of develop- 
> indi- § Ment, it is absolute for the conscience which has reached only 
nature f that stage. Further, its authority is reinforced both by the 
riew is Past and the future as well as the present. As the consequent 
Vor. XIV.—No. 4. 48 
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of man’s moral progress up to that stage, the thought and toi] 
of the past generations which have gone to its making witnes 
on its behalf; and as the condition of the clearer vision of the 
Good which the future will bring, the future generations to 






wal 
whom will fall the task of further advancement summon each re 
man to be true to the trust thus committed to him. If in the | gnei 
sphere of religion we believe in a progressive revelation of God, (5 


in the sphere of morality we can believe in a progressiy 
susliantion, of the Good. Medi fo : 
(3) Behind these two objections there lies, however, the 
final problem of all philosophy, the relation of the temporalto | dicte 
the eternal, the finite to the infinite, man to God. W Y does 
the temporal not reproduce the eternal at once in its whole J obey 
ness, and not in a gradual progress from less to more adequate § will 
manifestation? Why does the Finite only so partially reflect 
the Infinite? Why does man not at once know and become the | 
like to God in perfection? In other words, why is the revels. 
tion of God to man, and the realisation of goodness in man, 
both aspects of one process of God in man, historical! | gocie 
Mysticism tries to solve this problem by a tour de force: it F ond 
tries to fly in an ecstatic moment from the temporal to the § meni 
eternal, the finite to the infinite, man to God. But the problem indiv 
of the Universe cannot be solved either theoretically or practi- solut 
cally by ignoring differences in unity ; the One and the Many J sage 
are not finally reconciled in the vision of the seer, or the exalta- their 
tion of the saint. We do not make the divine more real by othe 
treating the human as illusion, we do not grasp the eternal § and 
more firmly by dealing with the temporal as null and void § pot 
The common road of religion and morality alike demands the spea 
recognition of the reality of the temporal as of the eterna, § men 
of the finite as of the infinite, of man as of God. And so we life { 
cannot escape the insistent problem of the relation of the One § only 
to the Many. We must again press the question, Why is God socie 
known thus, why does man come thus to God ? only 
(4) If we indulge in speculation we may argue that the §  borr 
static view of God Himself is mistaken, and that we ought to tion: 
take a dynamic. God is not state but process, not nature but in “ 
purpose; our theology should be a teleology rather than a1 § the 
ontology. The Christian doctrine of the Trinity, if specul J its t 
tively construed, involves unity moving to difference, and § well 
difference returning to unity. But returning from these giddy 
heights to the safer plain, it would appear as if evolution were f _ less 
the necessary condition of the manifestation of God in man, fF be 1 
if the finite could not recognise and realise the Infinite unless F bot! 
the Eternal showed Himself and worked His will in the | less 
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temporal. God must stoop to man that man may be lifted up 
to God. We may conjecture as we will what a Universe 
might be, perfect from the beginning and not progressing 
towards perfection as its end; but that imagination would 
have no relation to reality. The Universe as we know it, is 
one in which there is not the fact but the hope of perfection. 

(5) We must not undervalue the process because it is not 
yet the product. God is revealed in the progress of mankind, 
if not absolutely, yet relatively to the receptivity of man for 
Him. The static view of morality is not altogether contra- 
dicted by the dynamic. The individual who claims that in 
conscience, the law within, God speaks to him and he must 
obey is not under an illusion, as God is in the process as He 
will be in the product of evolution. ‘The error of the static 
view is simply this, that it does not recognise sufficiently that 
the individual conscience does not immediately and finally 
reproduce the purpose of God. Very largely the individual 
conscience is but an echo of the moral development of the 
society on which it depends, and its voice is not the last word 
on duty; it is dependent on society and relative to the develop- 
ment of that society. We must recognise, however, that the 
individual conscience is to some extent independent and ab- 
solute. For, on the one hand, in every society there are moral 
sages and seers who do advance in their moral insight beyond 
their fellows, and are the means of moral enlightenment to 
others. ‘Through them progress is secured in social standards 
and customs. On the other hand, their moral knowledge is 
not merely human discovery, it is divine revelation. God 
speaks to them and through them His progressive word to 
men. Since morality is relative to the total conditions of 
life for any society, it might be supposed that there would be 
only endless confusion. There is great variety: what in one 
society is approved is in another condemned; and yet not 
only do we find amid differences resemblances which are not 
borrowings, but general principles emerge amid varying tradi- 
tions and customs. It is the perfection of the one God which 
in “divers portions and divers manners” is being revealed in 
the moral progress of mankind. Conscience has authority, but 
its testimony is dependent on and relative to social progress as 
well as derived at fast from God. 

(6) We have no good reason to assume that even in a sin- 
less world there would have been no evolution; but there can 
be no doubt that the evolution has been affected as regards 
both its rate and course by sin. Man’s moral insight has been 
lessened no less than his moral power by sin. The revelation 
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of God cannot be only perfective, but must be punitive, cop. 
rective, and redemptive. The redemptive purpose of Gog 
does not contradict but completes the punitive and correctiye. 
and it does not supersede it when the human conditions do not 
allow its fulfilment. Those remain under law with its ye. 
straints and penalties who have not, in the receptivity of faith 
come under grace. While the punitive and corrective method 
of God in dealing with man’s sin is not His last word, it is His 
word ; and law is preparatory for grace, and must reign until the 
sceptre passes to grace. If in the Cross of Christ, as most 
evangelical Christians believe, there is no less justice than 
mercy conjoined in propitiatory grace, where mercy cannot yet 
be shown justice still reigns. The importance of these cop. 
siderations will appear in the sequel in which we deal with the 
conditions of the realisation of the Christian ideal; but at this 
stage of the discussion what concerns us primarily is that the 
moral progress of mankind, in which God reveals His nature 
and realises His purpose, is both retarded and often diverted 
by the presence and influence of sin. 


II. 


(1) The relevance of this general consideration of the 
moral problem will appear in the discussion of the Christian 
ideal to which we turn. And the first consideration which 
must here be offered is this, that the Christian ideal properly 
interpreted and understood has much closer affinity with the 
dynamic than with the static view of ethics. (i.) The supreme 
example which Jesus gave was the perfection of God, not as 
an impersonal law, but as a loving, merciful, and helpful will 
That will He brought into human history as the Kingdom of 
God. Without entering into the discussion of the recent 
differences of opinion about the nature of the Kingdom of 
God, or the conditions of its coming to earth, as that would 
be irrelevant to our present purpose, we may note that it is 
a divine purpose which is to find realisation on earth, and men 
are to seek and strive for the Kingdom not as a law to be 
obeyed, but as a good to be gained, including blessedness as 
well as holiness. In so far as any law is assigned to the 
citizens of the Kingdom, it is no legal code of rules to be 
observed—it is an inward principle to be expressed, an inward 
disposition to be realised. Absolute love to God and equal 
love to self and neighbour is not a legal system, but a personal 
purpose to be fulfilled harmoniously in the three relations. 
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To treat Jesus as another Moses, and each of His sayings as 
legislation, is to misunderstand the ethos of His revelation of 
God. (ii.) When we turn to Paul it becomes even more 
obvious that Christian morality is not legal, and by its source 
and example in the grace of Christ cannot be legal. Paul 
aimed at emancipation, not only of Gentiles from Jewish law, 
but of believers as such from law. If in his practical exhorta- 
tions the legal standpoint again and again appears, it must be 
remembered that the transition from the life under law to the 
life under grace is not all at once effected ; and in so far as even 
a believer does not rise to the life under grace he must needs 
remain in the life under law. But the outward commandment 
is meant to become an inward motive, purpose, disposition. 
Those who are Christ’s, in the measure in which they are Christ’s 
have His Spirit, His own life, active and victoriousinthem. This 
immanence of Christ in the believer as the source of his new 
life is sometimes represented as a personal participation in the 
moral experience of Christ, crucifixion unto sin and resurrection 
unto the life for God with Him. ‘This new life has the laws 
of its own self-development, conditions which must be observed 
that it may show all its vigour in transforming the character 
marred by sin and conforming it unto the likeness of Christ 
Himself. But this is not a legal code to be observed; and 
legalism is not Christian. (iii.) This process is not conceived 
as completed in this earthly life. Weare saved by hope. The 
renewal in holiness is not only gradual but incomplete here. 
And what gives moral and religious value to the future life is 
that not only will there be a clearer vision of Christ in His glory, 
but also as a consequence of it a closer resemblance to Him: 
“Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. But we all, with open face behold- 
ing as ina glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord” (2 Cor. iii. 17, 18). The process thus begun here is 
continued hereafter: “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him; for we shall see him as he is” (1 John iii. 2). The 
future life is not a reward of obedience to a law now, but the 
continuing and completion of a vital process here begun, there 
ended. (iv.) While the hope of a speedy and sudden coming 
of Christ in power dominates the thought and life of the 
Apostolic Age, and this hope is based on and justified by the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, yet the conception of growth 
which is recognised in regard to the individual is not altogether 
absent in respect to the Kingdom of God, the universal divine 
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purpose. In the twin parables of the mustard seed and the 
leaven the companion ideas of gradual expansion and pervasion 
are taught. The treatment by Paul of the “woman” and the 
“slave” question shows that the Christian principle of spiritug] 
equality could not at once be fully apuliek ; and so illustrates 
the law of evolution as applicable also to the realisation of the 
Christian ideal. 

(2) If the Christian ideal is to find only gradual realisation 
in human history, we must distinguish two elements in it~ 
its permanent and universal principles and its temporary and 
local applications. If in morals as in religion the eternal js 
being revealed in the temporal, and the infinite in the finite, 
these two aspects must always be recognised. As each 
and each land has its own peculiar conditions under which te 
Christian ideal is to be realised, that the application of these 
principles may be valid and effective, it must vary accordin 
to time and place. (i.) While Jesus spoke the words of ete 
life He yet addressed Himself to His own people and His own 
time; and we must distinguish His principles from His precepts 
As it is impossible for us to reproduce the conditions in which 
Jesus lived, so it would be impracticable for us to attempta 
literal observance of His particular precepts. Without admit. 
ting that, as He was teaching with the keen expectation of a 
speedy and sudden advent of the supermundane Kingdom of 
God, even His principles constitute an interim ethik, as some 
modern scholars hold, we must acknowledge that there is 
much in His teaching that is adapted to the particular cir- 
cumstances of His disciples as messengers of His Gospel in 
a hostile and thus persecuting world. The particular illustra 
tions of the contrast between the old law of the Jews ‘and the 
new life in Him were adapted to His disciples in view of the 
circumstances under which their mission was to be discharged. 
The instances He gives of non-resistance of evil, great as is 
their value as showing what the Christian spirit is, cannot claim 
validity as rules of conduct for Christians under all circum- 
stances. Jesus is in no way concerned with the functions of 
the State in asserting law and maintaining order, or with the 
responsibility of Christians as citizens in a free State in regard 
to the discharge of these functions. The directions He gave 
the Twelve on their first mission are so obviously local and 
temporary in their character that it is only an evidence of 
the inability of Christendom to understand Him that these 
should have been claimed as defining a higher order of 
Christian living. While in His teaching about divorce He 
affirmed the principle of the indissolubility of marmiage 
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gecording to the divine intention, He admitted the justifi- 
ution of the law of Moses in regard to divorce because of 
the hardness of men’s hearts. Even in a society nominally 
Christian it may be impracticable to conform the common law 
for believers and unbelievers alike to the Christian ideal. It 
must be emphatically asserted that Jesus did not legislate for 
human society generally, or even for the Christian community, 
in all lands and ages. Had He done so, Christianity would 
have suffered from the irremediable defect of Islam, which, 
because Mahommed did legislate in details and invest all his 
rules with divine authority, finds itself bound by the fetters of 
the conditions and customs (including slavery and polygamy) 
of Arab society. (ii.) We must maintain the same distinction 
as regards the doctrine and practice of the Apostolic Age. It 
is not necessary for us to depreciate the voluntary practical 
communism of the primitive Jerusalem community on the 
und that it was economically unsound, as there is no 
evidence that any other arrangement was then practicable, or 
that the subsequent poverty was due to any extravagant 
waste of resources, or that it was due to a fanatical unworldli- 
ness in view of the Parousia—we should appreciate rather 
the generosity and disinterestedness that brotherly love in- 
spired; and nevertheless it would be folly to maintain that 
Christian society must always and everywhere be so constituted. 
While in the reasons Paul gives for the restrictions of the 
liberty of women there is somewhat more of the Jewish rabbi 
than the Christian apostle, yet who can doubt that, the condi- 
tions of Gentile society as regards sex relations being what 
they were, he showed a heavenly wisdom as well as an earthly 
prudence in the rules for their conduct which he laid down. 
We do not challenge his authority as the apostle of Christ 
in ignoring these rules, while seeking to be as wise and as 
rudent as he was in applying the principle of the equality of 
th sexes in Christ Jesus. Paul’s teaching in regard to 
slavery is another instance of the application of the Christian 
“om so as to adapt it to the existing conditions. The 
ew Testament confirms and does not contradict the modern 
scientific view of ethics in evolution. 

(8) Three objections to this point of view may be urged. 
In the first place, it may be objected that it is an attempt to 
evade the severity of the Christian moral demand; in the 
second place, it may be urged that we can have no security 
that what we set aside as temporary and local application is 
hot permanent and universal principle; and in the third place, 
the danger of allowing our morality as Christians to be deter- 
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mined not by Christ but by social tradition or convention may 
be insisted on. (i.) The first difficulty is to be met not by the 
Christian placing himself more under law, but by his lett 

his inmost life be more and more dominated by grace. The 
gratitude which the grace of God in Christ awakens will }y 
the motive of so whole-hearted and single-minded a consecm. 
tion to Christ, that not as little but as great an obedience a 
possible will be rendered. The true order of Augustine 
famous sayings must be recognised. ‘The da quod jubes mus 
come before the jube quod vis. The consecrated Christian 
thinker is a moralist, and not a casuist: his intention js t 
discover not the minimum demand Christ makes, but the 
maximum service the Christian can render. Laxity of 
Christian life is to be corrected not by more law, but mor 
love. It is surprising how constantly Christian thought and 
life reverts to legalism, the restraint of an outward command. 
ment instead of the constraint of an inward devotion: yet 
grace can give what law cannot get. (ii.) The second difficulty 
is not as insurmountable as it seems; and it is one which 
cannot in any case be altogether avoided. He would bea 
doctrinaire indeed who would claim that all the precepts and 
customs of Jesus and His apostles must be kept by all Christians 
always and everywhere. As has been said, even the advocate 
of verbal inspiration is a higher critic, and the raore dangerous 
that there is no method in the exercise of his judgment of the 
Scriptures. A temporary and local form must be admitted a 
well as a permanent and a universal content alike of doctrine 
and practice. If we cannot but discriminate, it is well that 
we should bring as wide knowledge and as trained judgment 
to the task as possible. A knowledge of the evolution of 
morals in human history gives us a moral insight which enables 
us to discover principles in precepts and customs. While the 
world’s history is by no means the world’s infallible judgment, 
as not the evil alone has perished and the good alone been 
preserved, yet an enlightened conscience can and does discrimi 
nate what should pass and what should abide. On the one 
hand there is needed the heavenly wisdom which will apprehend 
and appreciate all that the Christian ideal involves ; and on the 
other the earthly prudence which, knowing all the conditions, 
economic, social, and political, will determine what are the 
applications necessary and practicable at any time or place. 
This is a task which, however difficult, cannot be escaped. 
(iii.) The third difficulty is one that must be recognised ; but 
it will be removed if the other two are overcome. Given the 
effective Christian motive and the adequate Christian judgment, 
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conformity to tradition and convention in morals will be avoided. 
The apostle’s exhortation, however, needs to be ever borne in 
mind: “ Be not conformed to this world ; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that 

,and acceptable, and perfect will of God” (Rom. xii. 2). 
For it is not only the evil in the world that is to be avoided, 
but even the good in it is to be excelled. The Christian ideal 
to which the Church is called to witness, and for the realisation 
of which it is required to work, must be in advance of the 
best moral thought of any land or people. Jesus’ requirement 
of His disciples, mutatis mutandis, still holds good: “ Except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
gribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 20). The Christian in his 
consecration to Christ will seek to do not as little but as much 
as he can for the furtherance of the Kingdom of God; he will 
exercise both wisdom and prudence so that in serving the Lord 
he may to the utmost use the opportunity (xvpiw and xatpw are 
alternative readings in Rom. xii. 11); and he will accordingly 
not follow the world’s ways even in goodness, but as the 
agent of God’s will he will lead men on to larger claims 
and loftier duties. 


III. 


(1) While the Christian Church is the witness to and the 
worker for the Christian ideal in morals, it must not be 
forgotten that its primary task is the preaching of the Gospel 
of grace; and it must always relate its morals to its faith. 
Its ideal is not offered, and cannot be offered, as a code of 
laws for a society unredeemed and unregenerate, as what 
it demands grace alone can render. The attempt of the 
Christian Church to legislate, as in the matter of marriage 
and divorce, for human society generally, instead of striving 
for the salvation of the men and women who constitute it, 
is, to use a homely phrase, to put the cart before the horse. 
The Sermon on the Mount is too good for human nature’s 
daily food, but not too good for the human nature which has 
been renewed by the Spirit of God. Christ does not bind 
on men’s shoulders heavy burdens grievous to be borne, but 
makes yokes easy and burdens light by His enabling grace, 
for He is not a Legislator, but a Saviour; and the Christian 
Church would have served mankind better had it been more 
concerned to save than to rule. The spread of Christian faith 
is the condition for the growth of Christian morals. 
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(2) This does not mean, however, that for the Christian 
the ideal is not authoritative, nor that he should not try to 
make its influence felt even among those who are not yet 
Christian. (i.) The believer himself is called to be a sain 
and to strive by the use of all the grace available to become 
as fully and speedily a saint as he can. Only laxity cay 
result from the too common assumption that, because the 
ideal is so lofty and large, it need not now enter int 
practical consideration, but may be postponed as practicable 
only in a future life. It is the ideal as interpreted by Chris. 
tian wisdom and prudence which has this immediate claim, 
Theoretical expositions, which ignore the present conditions of 
its application, can only bewilder and discourage by maki 
obviously impracticable demands. In the interests of Chris. 
tian holiness it is important that the considerations already 
advanced as regards the relation of principles to precepts and 
customs should have due weight given to them, so that it 
may be seen that a man may be a saint in the world as it now 
is. (ii.) The Christian in the measure of his saintliness wil 
influence others towards goodness and godliness; and the 
Christian community may hope, without attempting to force 
on society the Christian ideal in legislation, to influence public 
opinion and popular sentiment by its principles. The mor 
fully its own common life realises the Christian ideal the more 
will it pervade by its influence the society around. That it 
should bear its witness against social wrongs and for social 
justice, that it should rebuke sin and commend virtue, that 
it should test prevalent moral standards and customs by its 
ideal, is a task from which it must not shrink; but in doing 
this, it must not leave the even weighter matters undone, 
the ministry of reconciliation without which the ideal wil 
never become reality. 

(3) A much more difficult question emerges when we ask 
ourselves whether the Christian is bound to treat all men from 
the standpoint of redemptive love alone. Must he always 
submit to wrong, or may he resist it? must he always forgive 
and never punish sin? It is not merely because the present 
war has given such prominence and urgency to the question 
that it is here raised, but because it can be regarded as a test 
question showing whether we interpret the Christian ideal 
aright. Several considerations must be presented in offering 
an answer. (i.) As the witness of and worker for the divine 
oe ee of reconciliation the Christian Church must in all its 
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ristian § and not to command law; its mission is to save and not to 
try to # ounish the sinner. When it grasps the sword to inflict, or 
Ot yet § even to resist, persecution, it forfeits its claim to the guardian- 
Saint, § ship of the arm of the Lord, and places itself among the 
come § earthly powers which may perish by, the sword they use. The 
Y can § ninisters of the Church of Christ seem to me to accept the 





sme responsibility; and it is to me at least a distressin 
gpectacle to see men set apart for the ministry of the Wor 






Hicable BF hastening from the pulpit to the trenches. In a world divided 
Chris- Band torn by conflict the representatives of the institution the 
—- function of which is to present to the world the Gospel of 
Ons 0 





grace should in word and deed maintain the ministry of re- 
conciliation. Without any literalism or legalism such as has 
already been shown to be a mistaken method, we may hold that 
as the circumstances of Christian preachers are similar to those 
of the disciples, the same principle, although in other historical 
forms, of non-resistance and non-retaliation is valid for them. 












t now (ii.) The individual Christian is required to cherish the 
s will spirit of reconciliation in all his relations with his fellow-men : 
d the # he must be ready to forgive whenever and wherever love, the 
force supreme desire for another’s good, demands forgiveness—that 
public Fis, the full resumption of the affectionate and beneficent rela- 
more § tion which may have been interrupted by the wrong suffered ; 
He as far as his own feelings to the wrong-doer are concerned there 





should never be any hindrance in himself to reconciliation, as 








social soon as that is possible from the changed attitude of the wrong- 
: that doer. That does not seem to involve, however, that in all cases 
y Its he will submit to fraud or force without using such means as 
doing Fare at his command for restraining and repressing wrong and 
= evi. Unless the State, in enforcing law, maintaining order, 





and repelling aggression from another State, is to be pronounced 
non-Christian, the Christian must as a citizen accept the re- 
sponsibility of administering a system which is one of repressive 
and punitive justice, and not redemptive grace. It would be 
simply an evasion of the problem for the Christian citizen to say, 
“I shall accept the security and the protection which the State 
offers, but I shall not approve or support any of the means 
which the State employs. I shall reward its services by my 
indifference or disapproval.” If we accept Cesar’s coins we 
must render to Cesar the tribute that is his due. And duty 
to the State, where the Christian is not merely a subject but a 
citizen, must go beyond paying taxes. The only alternative 
to accepting a share in the functions of the State is for the 
Christian deliberately to advocate anarchy as the Christian 
ideal of the relations of men to one another. If a Christian 
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must refuse to fight for his country, he must refuse the pro. 
tection of his life and property the law offers to him. 

(iii.) But there is even a higher justification for a Christian; 
acceptance of the full responsibility of citizenship. _ In teachj 
the disciples Jesus was not concerned with the State at aff. 
and it is a perverse interpretation of His words about nop, 
resistance to extend them to the State. As far as His general 
attitude shows, He accepted the State without any disapproval, 
Paul makes it quite plain that for him the State could claim 
divine sanction; and surely our knowledge of human histo 
should convince us that, many and great as have been the 
crimes of the State, its benefits have been more and greate 
still. We may accept the State as an agent of the divine 
providence. But even as repressive and punitive justice th 
State is included in the divine purpose. We do not truly and 
fully understand the Cross unless we recognise that grace dog 
not annul but magnifies, it does not destroy but fulfils lay, 
that redemptive love includes as a necessary moment repressive 
and punitive justice. 

(4) This is a consideration of such importance as to deserve 
fuller treatment. Not only is the element of law included in 
grace, but the order of law precedes and prepares for grace 
and law is not set aside until it is taken up into grace. Lay 
is a tutor who leads to Christ. Law is, and cannot but be 
repressive, corrective, and even punitive; and we shut out 
God from nature and history alike if we do not regard law 
as a revelation of God as real as, even if subordinate to, 
grace. We may apply this consideration, in regard to the 
stages of the fulfilment of God’s purpose, to the realisation of 
the Christian ideal. ‘The State with its punitive justice may 
be a forerunner of the Christ with His redemptive grace: and 
when in human relations grace is disregarded and even dis 
owned, it may be necessary for justice, even as punitive, to 
assert itself. The aim, not only of the Church as a whole, but 
also of every individual Christian, must be as widely and 
soon as possible to introduce the reign of grace; but the 
pursuit of that object does not exclude, nay, even demands, 
the exercise of justice, even in repressing and punishing crime 
However terrible and wasteful an instrument war is, it seems 
at present in the relation of nations to one another an inevit 
able method of asserting justice against the crime of national 
arrogance and aggression. It can be defended from the 
Christian standpoint only in so far as it is defensive against 4 
national crime, and not offensive for the advancement of aly 
national ambition. 
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(5) So regarded, war can never be represented as anything 
hut evil, just as the imprisonment or execution of the indi- 
vidual criminal must be so regarded. We may admire the 
gerifice and heroism which war calls forth; but we cannot 
but regard it as only the lesser of two evils, and as due to the 
resence and power of sin in human society. If force must be 
used to restrain and repress violence, it can from the Christian 
standpoint be so used only in so far and in such ways as may 
be necessary for this object. Revenge and reprisals are just 
4s unchristian in a nation as would be the hate of a judge 

inst the criminal whom he finds it needful to sentence for 
his wrong against society. And just as justice seeks to be 
reformatory as well as punitive, so in the relation of nations 
must there be the constant endeavour to substitute friendship 
for force, grace for law. As the Christian Church stands for 
a higher order, in a time of war it must be on its guard to 
keep punitive justice strictly within the limits which its sole 
object allows, and to hold before the nation as its constant 
and final purpose such a relation to other nations as will admit 
even in the action of States toward one another as much of 
the redemptive grace as is possible. Can we maintain that 
the Christian Churches of Britain have kept as strictly as they 
should to the narrow path of difficult duty which their re- 
sponsibility for the realisation of the Christian ideal in the 
world imposes on them ? 

(6) This same principle must be recognised in regard to 
other moral problems which emerge in the realisation of the 
Christian Ideal in human society. On the one hand, the 
Christian Church must never surrender the Kingdom of God, 
the sovereignty of redemptive grace in the world, as the goal 
of human history; it must always witness to and work for 
this final purpose in the world which reveals the essential 
nature of God. On the other hand, it must recognise that its 
ideal is not a code of laws to be at once enforced on all men. 
It must recognise that morality is progressive and that its 
action on human society must be educative. Disciplinary 
measures may sometimes be necessary at certain stages of 
development ; restraint, rebuke, punishment may even be in- 
evitable. The State may be a helper of the Church in this 
education of mankind ; to it especially belongs the function of 
tepressive or punitive justice, while the Church has as its 
distinctive testimony the redemptive grace to which at last 
the entire sovereignty will fall. Meanwhile the Church may 
approve and support the State in the discharge of its lower 
function as not only prior to but preparatory for its higher 
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service of mankind ; and that, not on the ground of expedien 
but of principle, since in the supreme act of God in human 
history, the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, justice has not been 
annulled but fulfilled by grace, since He in whom men become 
the righteousness of God was Himself, though knowing no 
sin, made sin for the redemption of the race. 


A. E. GARVIE 


Lonpon, 

















RACE SUICIDE. 
THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 


] was visiting the north of England in connection with an 
Industrial Congress, and I called upon a woman whose 
husband worked in a mine. Her small house was scrupu- 
lously clean; she was young, vigorous, swift in thought and 
movement, and gave me the impression that nothing came 
into her life in the form of obstacle and surprise without 
finding her ready to deal with it effectively. She showed me 
with a certain pride the small collection of books on social 
subjects bought in second-hand shops by her and her husband. 
Iremember seeing John Stuart Mill, Ruskin, William Morris, 
Rowntree, Henry George, and many another familiar name. 
“We have read them together,” she told me; “we have 
educated one another since the time we first met at evening 
classes.” I remarked that her married life seemed to lack 
one thing only, and that was a family, and I quoted the 
Eastern aphorism that a house without children is a garden 
without flowers. She smiled a little sadly, and then I noted 
how some faint lines about her mouth tightened and hardencd, 
robbing her of a certain charm. ‘‘ Lady Warwick,” she said, 
“we earn between us by hard work from day to day between 
four and five pounds a week. It has taken many years to 
reach that figure, and there is no chance of passing beyond it. 
What we have endured on the road to this comparative 
comfort we alone know, and we don’t talk about it. But we 
both believe that the game is not worth the candle. The 
conditions of life in England are not worth perpetuating, and 
neither of us would willingly bring children into the world to 
take their chance and run their horrible risks as we did.” She 
stopped for a moment in order to be sure of her self-control, 
and then she told me that in her view, though all her heart 
cried out for little children, sterility was the only protest that 
751 
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could be made against the cruel conditions of modem lif 
under capitalism. “I know that my husband and I are 
desirables from the employer’s standpoint. We earn fy 
more than we receive, we are temperate, hardworkj 
punctual, reliable. But when we have settled our rent and 
rates, clubs and insurances, dressed ourselves, paid tram-fares 
and bought a few books, there is nothing left but a slende 
margin that a few months’ illness would sweep away. For 
week or ten days in the year we may learn that England 
is not all as hideous as this corner of it, but we shall die 
without a glimpse of the world beyond and of its treasures 
that our books tell us about. If we stop to think, our life js 
full of unsatisfied longings; and though we don’t give them 
free play, we can’t ignore them altogether. So we will not 
produce any more slaves for the capitalist ; and I can tell yu 
that there is not one decently educated young married woman of 
my acquaintance who is not of the same mind. You could go 
into a score of houses known to me in this town alone and 
find strong, vigorous women whose childlessness is their one 
possible protest against the existing wage slavery.” 

Years have passed since in that gloomy little northem 
town, with its congeries of mean streets looking meaner than 
ever under the rain, I met the speaker whose name has passed 
from me. She may well be approaching the time when 
Nature will confirm her resolve irrevocably, but the memory of 
that conversation has haunted me with the vision of thousands 
of lost souls and unhappy lives. 

I know now, if I did not know it then, that the music of 
little voices and the patter of little feet would have brought 
into that poor worker’s life many of the joys for which she 
sighed in vain. She did not know, nor at that time did I, that 
obedience to natural law ensures a happiness that is independent 
of external circumstances, while disobedience brings in its 
train an ever-growing mental discord and sows the seeds of 
disease and decay. Statistics can be fascinating friends even 
though they be formidable acquaintances; they have a rough 
eloquence of their own that is more effective than honeyed 
speech. 

The birth-rate of England, France, and the United-States, 
associated as it is in all these countries with the death-rate of 
the newly born, is to me one of the most depressing signs of 
the times. I cannot help realising that in many cases sterility 
is not the deliberate protest of the wage slave ; it is the selfish 
protest of the pleasure-seeker, and in a small minority of cases 
the genuine yet narrow fear of the theorist and his following, 
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ghose enthusiasms have outrun both knowledge and faith. 
Tolstoy went so far as to say that the man who enjoys associa- 
tion with his wife for any purpose save procreation is guilty 
of a crime. While many childless women live celibate lives, 

icularly in America, the great majority do not. In Milton’s 
stately words they “of love and love's delight take freely,” as 
though the Power that rules and guides the world could in the 
long-run be outwitted by what it has created. 

To-day the civilised world is at the parting of the ways. 
War has riven asunder the ranks of the best and bravest, and 
has left in the hearts of the survivors so vivid a sense of the 
horrors of life, that many a man will hesitate to become a 
father lest his sons have to take their place in time to come on 
the fields of war, and his daughters chance to be among the 
dwellers in a conquered city. All classes have been gathered 
to battle, one and all will feel the responsibility attending the 
failure of our civilisation. While many will believe they are 
responding to a high instinct when they elect to follow the 
line of least resistance and leave the world a little poorer, the 
cumulative effect of such a decision is positively terrible to 
contemplate. 

There are some lines in Coriolanus that might have been 
addressed not to those who banished him from Rome, but to 
the women of the world’s most highly civilised countries :— 


Have the power still 
To banish your defenders ; till at length 
Your ignorance, which finds not till it feels, 
Making not reservation of yourselves, 
Still your own foes, deliver you as most 
Abated captives to some nation 
That won you without blows. 


If these lines are really as appropriate as they seem to me, 
itis because the women of the civilised world and the more 
leisured section of it are on their trial. There is going to be 
an unimagined shortage among the best elements of the most 
highly civilised population, a shortage due in part to the 
fashion in which responsible women have neglected their 
duties hitherto. If the pleasure-lovers decline their share of 
child-bearing on the ground that it robs them of long periods 
of amusement, and if the finest type of women-workers refuse 
on the other grounds raised earlier in this paper, what will be 
the result? There will be a sharp social cleavage; the few 
clever exploiters will enchain the unfit who are produced so 
rapidly, we shall develop a small class that governs and a large 
class that is ruled, all progress will come to an end, while the 

Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 49 
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conditions obtaining when the industrial era was opened by 
steam power will be revived with all the attendant horrors jp 
some new and unsuspected guise. 

It is well to remember how, following the first trumpet- 
call of war, our hard-won liberties were stripped from ys, 
Some of my American acquaintances say it is because our free 
institutions were not very deeply rooted; but I am well 
convinced that, if the United States were involved, the results 
would be much the same. War always dethrones liberty, and 
the nation that can set her up again when peace is restored 
may be congratulated. As a rule the struggle has to begin 
all over again, for the State advances claims that are incom. 
patible with any kind of freedom that is worth having. Only 
the will of the people can gain liberty, and to make that will 
sufficiently strong and effective it must be expressed by the 
best human material, the children of the best types. So it 
seems to me that race suicide, evil at all times, becomes in 
seasons like this an act of treason, not only to the nation but 
to civilisation and all those ideals upon which civilisation 
waits. 

In the town to which I referred on the first page of this 
paper the women who deliberately discarded motherhood 
might between them have raised a strong company to fight 
for the rights of the next generation. They were shocked 
by the recollection of the struggle that brought them beyond 
the reach of want; had they lost sympathy with those who 
succumbed by the way? Surely the fate of those who refused 
to carry on the duty of life is the more tragic. 

The faults and failures of life are not a divine dispensation. 
Providence has placed us in a marvellous world, capable of 
raising far more than is needed to supply the reasonable wants 
of one and all. That there are misery, injustice, want, and 
inequality must not be charged to the account of Providence 
but to the foolishness and immortal greed of man, who cannot 
deal equitably with the resources of which he is the trustee. 
The world waxes richer year by year, for we are gathering the 
power to increase production and to distribute the surplus of 
one region to supply the deficiency of the other. It is a very 
fair and beautifet world, and we need no more than that all 
should be permitted to share what is produced. To enforce 
this distribution, to see that it is enjoyed in peace and tran- 
quillity, is the appointed task of a strong and vigorous 
democracy. The primal duty of women is to give this 
democracy to the world and keep its strength renewed. 
Some may fear that women “condemned to fertility,” as 
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oe phrased it in my hearing recently, may be unable to take 
their part in the struggle for emancipation. But surely 
motherhood enforces the qualifications of women, justifies 
their claims, and provides them with the material to train for 
future triumphs. Olive Schreiner in her magnificent book 
Woman and Labour, in which, however, she wrote of the birth- 
rate and its incidents without visualising the possibilities of 
world war, says that some birds have raised the union of the 
sexes to a far higher level than humanity has reached. ‘The 
male and the female share the nest building, the incubation 
and the feeding of the young; and it was impossible for that 
fine observer to note any difference in the task of the sexes. 
So it should be with us, and will be when we have developed 
to alike standard. The labours and responsibilities of the 
home and the daily work will be a part of the common con- 
tract and bond of men and women, and no woman will be dis- 
qualified by the fulfilment of her duties in the home more than 
the man is disqualified by reason of his labours beyond it. We 
are all conscious of evils that throng the world, we all strive to 
better them in a degree, few of the most careless fail altogether 
to be kind in some fashion, however haphazard, but if the 
women who take life seriously will not only fulfil the com- 
mandment to be fruitful and multiply, but will do their best to 
urge their reluctant sisters, a single generation may avail to 
restore the balance of sanity, equity, and progress throughout 
civilisation. 

This social disease of race suicide has not been long estab- 
lished. It came into France, 1 believe, as a result of the 
law that divides the inheritance of the parents among the 
children equally; it has crept into England and America 
chiefly as a product of overmuch luxury and wealth. 
Apart from the calculated protest against social inequalities, 
it is due to the methods of life that soften women and 
make child-bearing a terror. I have been told by my 
travelled friends, the men and women who have been to the 
far ends of the earth, that in the lands where women are 
hardy, healthy, and vigorous, there is no trouble for the 
mother at these critical times. She recovers her full strength 
in a few days. At Easton in Essex, where I was born and 
brought up, and at Warwick, where I have lived so much 
since my marriage, I have seen that the workers’ wives who 
live frugally and actively are able to rear large families and 
retain not only their health but their good looks. Casting 
my memory back, I can recall the time when great families 
were the rule, and not the exception, among the leisured 
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classes: The women who entertained in great houses thy 
they administered in every detail brought their six, eight, 
ten children into the world and lived long, healthy, happy 
lives. The modern fashion is of recent date, and now that ad 
war has stirred the heights and depths of human consciousneg 
the old bad custom should pass for the sake of the world 
that the madmen of mankind have made desolate. At ty 
period in the history of Western civilisation has it been mor 
necessary for the women who count as factors in world 
gress to consider their duty and fulfil it to the extreme limi 
of their power. 

I am afraid that all classes suffer in some measure fron 
what the French call La peur de Vie. Life tends not only 
to baffle and confuse, but to terrify. Trust in “ Providence’ 
is not what it was or what it should be. We lack the wik 
vision that can comprehend, however vaguely, “the far-of 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.” We think 
of ourselves without realising that we are units of the Gres 
World Family, and that if we will do our plain duty we my 
rest well assured it will involve no responsibility too great for 
us. In short, we lack moral courage. The man at the hem 
in mid-ocean steers his appointed course, and does not doubt § 
that he will reach harbour at last. Can we not learn from 
him ? 

1 think that the need of this moral courage is not less in 
the United States than here, for they see the influx day by 
day of the most diverse elements, and know well _ 
that the genius of rule belongs to the Anglo - Saxon. 
negroid element does not forget its duty, and the honest 
class of immigrant is hardly less prolific. Against all th 
problems that my American correspondents, and they ar 
many, have set out, there is no surer safeguard than a 
ever-increasing birth-rate of the best elements. 

I have never felt disposed to join in the cry of the Yellow 
Peril, nor to think well of those who raise it wantonly, but 
certain facts stand out in a very bright light shed upon them}y 
the war. In the first place, the Allied powers of the Entente 
have sought the services of both yellow and black races, ani 
have, by so doing, proclaimed the dawn of a new era in which 
all questions of equality must come to the front. Japan's 
very wide awake. China is still a slumbering giant. Given 
sanitary science, and a great gift of organisation, she might 
rule all Asia. The Berbers, Arabs, and negroid races 0 
Africa have lined our trenches and taken part in our attacks; 
one and all, to say nothing of the Indian soldiers, have leamel 
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more of war in the past year or so than they had ever known 
before. ‘They have seen the weakness as well as the strength 
of the white man. 

Black and yellow races alike are extraordinarily prolific ; 
there is among their women no shirking of duty in that 

d. Very soon the white man will realise that he cannot 
maintain his old position unless he is fully prepared to accept 

nsibilities far greater than those of his forebears. If the 
rate of his progression falls while that of the other races rises, 
there can only be one solution in the end, such a solution as 
Coriolanus speaks of in the scathing lines I have quoted. In 
short, if the white man’s burden is to be borne there must be 
suficient white men to bear it. Statesmen will labour in vain, 
and the friends of progress will strive to no end if the start 
that the other races have gained is to be increased; and the 
white women of the world must decide whether or no they 
are content that not only their own nation but the whole 
standard of life for which they stand is to be submerged, or 
whether by a generous interpretation of the duties of mother- 
hood they will enable their people to remain in the future as 
they have been in the past. We cannot tell what the final 
harvest of war will amount to, but with the dead, the diseased, 
and the disabled, it will probably run into ten figures—more 
than five times the measure of human sacrifice demanded by 
all the great wars that shook the world from Blenheim to 
Qmdurman. Even these monstrous figures do not tell the 
whole tale, for there will be among the dead thousands of men 
whose talent might have developed into genius, and there will 
be hundreds of thousands of widows left in the full flush of 
womanhood, with all their possibilities unfulfilled and, in 
countless cases, beyond the reach of fulfilment. To put it 
brutally, our civilisation, that stands in bitter need of its 
best breeding stock, has deliberately slaughtered a very large 
percentage of it. 

This, indeed, is race suicide in its worst form; and just as 
woman hopes by her emancipation to dam the tide of war, so 
she must step into the breach and dam the tide of loss. 
Emancipation will do very little for women if when they have 
obtained it they find the best elements of the white races 
Increasingly unable to stand the strain imposed by war. They 
will not forget that the black man’s women are bought to tend 
his land and enable him to live in ease, or that the Mohammedan, 
in the enforced seclusion of the harem, may share his favours 
among four lawful wives and as many concubines as his purse 
can furnish. As the standard of civilisation declines, woman, 
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by reason of her physical weakness, must pay an ever-increagi 
penalty; only when it has risen to heights unreached before 
the war may she hope to come into her own and to reali 
ambitions that, dormant or active, have been with her thro 
the centuries. The whole question of her future has been 
brought by the war outside the domain of personal or eye, 
national interest ; suddenly it has become racial. 

Down to a little while ago the solution was not in woman; 
hands ; to-day it belongs to her, she has to decide not only for 
herself but for all white mankind. It is not too much to say 
that civilisation as we know it will soon be waiting upon he 
verdict. If this statement seems too far reaching, if it seems 
to challenge probability, let those who think so turn to an 
good history of the world and see for themselves how a 
civilisation has been overwhelmed as soon as it reached the 
limits of its efficiency and endurance. In the history of this 
planet, changes no less sweeping than that which I hare 
indicated have been recorded ; the Providence that has one 
race or colour in its special keeping is but the offspring of 
our own conceit. The real Providence that dominates the 
universe treats all the races on their merits. If, and onlyif 
the best types of women will embrace motherhood ardently, 
bravely content to endure the discomforts and discover for 
themselves the infinite pleasure, can the world as we knowit 
survive the terrible shock it has received. Even then the 
recovery will be slow, and the price to be paid will be bitter 
beyond imagining ; but we shall in the end win through, though 
I who write and you who read may well have settled our 
account with mortality before the season of full recovery 
dawns upon a wasted world. Should we fail in our duty, then 
we must pass as Babylon and Egypt and Rome passed before 
us, to become no more than mere shadows of a name. 

The least among us may dream dreams and see visions 
My own dream and my own vision are of woman as the 
saviour of the race. I see her fruitful womb replenish the 
wasted ranks, I hear her wise councils making irresistibly 
attractive the flower-strewn ways of peace. I see the few 
women who encourage war turning from the error of thei 
ways, and those who have spurned motherhood realising before 
it is too late the glory of their neglected burden. And! 
believe, with a faith that nothing can shake, that with these Ff 
two changes and a wise recognition that the fruits of the earth } 
were intended for us all, not in accordance with our gifts but m 
the measure of our needs, a new season may come to this 
distracted earth. Should all the high hopes of our noblest 
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\creasing fF suffer eclipse, should all the travail of the Christian era be 
d before brought to nothingness? I have too much faith in my sex to 
© realise  jelieve it will let the world perish if the real meaning and 
through isnificance of its duty can be brought home to it. We have 
148 been # heen ill educated, we have been spoilt, we have been corrupted, 






but for all that there is a certain soundness at the heart of 
yoman, She has not shrunk from the duties she understands ; 
even the lapse from grace that recent years have revealed will 
not outlive this understanding. 
























to sa The responsibility for spreading the truth rests upon all 
pon her § who recognise it. There are countless women throughout the 
it seems fF world who by sheer force of character can influence their 
to any § women friends, and have learned that the vital problem of sex 
Ww is not rightly to be treated as though it were not fit for dis- 
hed the cussion. They are scattered over all the cities of the world ; 
Of this # the cumulative effect of their labours would be immense, 
I have § imesistible. ‘They might lead in time to the existence in every 
1as one B cabinet of civilised powers of a woman appointed as Minister 
ring of § of Maternity, to devise and carry out plans by which the 
tes the § birth-rate should be increased, and those born into the world 
only if § should receive a fair opportunity of remaining and thriving in 
dently, § jt, A strange suggestion to make in a country that in every 
rer for § branch of administration is so intensely conservative as ours ; 
now it § but needs are even stronger than prejudices, and if in the 
en the § fulness of time my fancy becomes a fact, it will be no matter 
bitter § for surprise. I am sure that the perils I have outlined are 
though F known and feared in the Old World and the New, that they 





are mentioned in the highest quarters of London, Paris, and 
Washington, and that the transitional period separating words 
from deeds‘ must needs be brief, because the problem will not 
brook delay. Many women will respond without questioning 
to the call of duty. Some, whose life-struggle can be under- 
stood only by those who share it, may ask first that their off- 
spring shall be treated as what they are, state assets, and not 













h the F abandoned to all the evils of poverty. Others will want to 
istibly F know that they are not raising sons to become the “ cannon 
e few fodder” of kings and statesmen. In the light of the needs of 
‘thet § the white man’s world, and the weight of the white man’s 
o% | burden, are even these assurances too much to ask ? 





FRANCES EVELYN WARWICK. 


Warwick Cast ie. 







A MODERN CONFESSION OF FAITH 
ON JESUS CHRIST. 


THE Rev. AMBROSE W. VERNON, D.D., 
Pastor of the Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, U.S.A. 


(1) We believe first of all that He lived. This has recently 
been called in question. It is true that there is no conten: 
poraneous evidence of the fact outside of the New Testament, 
But Jesus has been proven great enough to authenticate His 
own existence. No one except Him could have created His 
Church or portrayed so sublime and yet so human an ideal, 
There was no one else to sit for such a portrait. No one who 
worshipped Him would ever have made Him say, “Why 
callest thou me good?” or have caused Him to quote upon 
His cross that particular word from the Psalter, “My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” He is both too natural and too 
unnatural to be a creature of imagination. 

(2) Next, we believe that He is a thoroughly human being, 

That means, to begin with, that He was born as we are 
born. This we believe, because Jesus Himself never alludes to 
any exceptional manner of birth, because the earliest Christian 
documents contain no allusion to it, and because the Roman 
Catholics in their doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin have shown us that we must have a supernatural 
Mother for the Lord, if we are to ascribe to Him a super 
natural Father, if we are to get much out of it. 

To believe that He is thoroughly human means also that 
He was a Jew, conditioned in His knowledge by His heredity 
and environment. We believe that He was ignorant of 
modern science, that He believed that the sun moved round 
the earth, that He believed in the Davidic authorship of the 
Psalter and the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, that He 
had no idea of the existence of America or of the spread of 
civilisation, and that He never succeeded in convincing the 
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disciples that He did not believe in the speedy ending of the 
yorld or rather in its entering upon a supernatural period of 
its history. 

. (8) Vet despite the fact that He was of limited education 
and of lowly condition, that He lived apart from the centres 
of Jewish culture, that He cared nothing for politics and 
government, that He lived in the public eye no longer than 
three years and more probably only one, that He was despised 
by the most eminent and public-spirited of His nation, and 
that He died in shame and agony between two common 
thieves, who like Him had been disturbers of the peace; 
despite the fact that the fragmentary records of His life are 
overlaid with the ideas and misapprehensions of His disciples, 
that we cannot be sure of having a single long sentence as He 
spoke it, and that no contemporary historian thought Him 
important enough to mention,—despite these facts, we believe 
that He has changed the course of the world’s history, that 
He has uplifted a large part of it, that He has been the 
ultimate source of the strength and the ultimate creator of 
the ideals of the most cherished characters of the world’s 
subsequent centuries, and that most of these men consciously 
have drawn their highest inspiration from this Man who 
walked along the remote and rustic ways of Palestine over 
1900 years ago. 

(4) We believe, further, that the source of this amazing 
influence is due to the impression that His personality created 
upon the men of His age and nation. 

(5) We believe, further, that the fundamental impression 
He made upon those with whom He came into contact was 
one of transcendent, self-controlled, and self-contained power. 
He taught as one that had authority ; He healed as one who 
had authority; He prayed as one who had authority; He 
forgave as one that had authority ; He died as one that had 
authority—authority to lay His life down as a ransom for 
many. He is the historic Superman, greater than any Super- 
man of the imaginations of men. 

(6) We believe that this impression of power was so great 
that He evoked power in other men. The sick became well ; 
to the weak He gave back their forfeited self-control; the 
multitudes He made curious and careless of their ordinary 
occupations ; His enemies, formerly disunited and hating one 
another, He united in one overpowering, furious hatred of 
Him; His disciples He made eager, confident, conscious of 
God. Colonel Barré said of William Pitt, “ Nobody ever 
entered his closet who did not come out of it a braver man.” 
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So on an immeasurably higher scale and on a far loftier plane 
it was with Jesus. No matter what attitude men took toway 
Him, He brought out their natures with a power not resident 
therein or not manifest therein before. 

(7) We believe that this impression of power that He 
made upon men was created chiefly in three ways. 

First, through His actions. He was strong enough ty 
go forty days without anything except most casual food: 
throughout crowded days, whether of greatest success, or of 
sharpest tensest opposition, or of utter and irretrievable dis. 
appointment, He but rarely seemed to feel the need of rest o 
of recuperation; He bore scourging without complaining and 
for a while thereafter was able to bear a heavy cross; when at 
His weakest, He refused an opiate. 

He had power not only to endure but to transform. He 
brought strength by His presence into diseased and distraught 
minds. ‘Faith in Him” is a sudden consciousness of unsus- 
pected inward resources, mediated through His surprising and 
sympathetic power. He walked into a multitude gathered to 
wreak vengeance upon Him and it parted to let Him through; 
He woke in a storm, and so aware of power about them did 
frightened sailors become that it seemed to them as if the 
storm went to sleep; He faced a hungry multitude and gave 
to it so serenely to eat of the meat that it knew not tha 
the meagrest supply of bread and fish proved sufficient to 
allay the hunger of a multitude; with a word and a look, He 
made strangers into friends and sinners into His servants 
“ Who is this? the wind and sea obey Him”; “ with authority 
He commands even unclean spirits and they obey Him’ 
Wherever He went, Power went out of Him. 

But He made this impression of power also through His 
words. The hand is great, but the voice is nearer the heart 


of a man. 
God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


“The words I speak, they are spirit and they are life,” and 
that which is common to all His words is their power. 

Jesus was not a teacher in the technical sense of that word. 
He did not aim chiefly at the gradual development of His 
hearers; He rarely spoke to the same crowd twice; He did 
not build one conception on another ; nearly all His words are 
obiter dicta, words by the way. Matthew has tried to makes 
discourse, which we call “The Sermon on the Mount,” out of 
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usual scattered sayings, but Luke has betrayed the real facts. 
Jesus was not thinking of His words; He never preserved any 
ofthem. It does not seem as if His disciples were thinking of 
reserving them either. ‘They were looking forward to glory 
and to seats on thrones. That we have His words at all is due 
to their matchless beauty, to their rhythm, and to His early 
death. So short a time elapsed between their utterance and 
the cross that they shared in the sacredness of last words and 
men recalled them lovingly, and clumsily and loyally wrote 
their beauty down. 

Jesus was not a philosopher. He never inquired; He 
revealed. He was quite unconscious of the necessity of 
inquiry. He testified that which He knew. He came into 
the world not to find the truth but to bear witness to it. All 
things had been given Him by His Father. No one could know 
Him; that was unnecessary. It was necessary to know the 
Father, and every one could know the Father by listening 
to Him. 

Jesus was not a debater; He never sought to convince; 
He never stooped to argue. He spoke and whoever had ears 
to hear heard; the others were offended in Him, as Jesus 
anticipated. 

Jesus was a prophet, an Israelitish prophet. He skipped 
the centuries of proverbialists and psalmists and visionaries 
and reverted to the type of Isaiah and Hosea and Amos and 
Jeremiah. They delivered their messages in poetic form,— 
their prophecies are a collection of independent poems. And 
we can detect in Jesus’ sayings the parallelism and rhythm of 
Hebrew poetry,—the Hebrew substitute for rhyme. He spoke 
poetic prose—prose something like Whitman’s, only simpler, 
freer, more authoritative. We shall understand Him best if 
we think of Him as fundamentally a poet. “Our highest 
Orpheus,” says Carlyle, “walked in Judea 1800 years ago ; his 
sphere melody, flowing in wild native tones, took captive the 
ravished souls of men ; and, being, of a truth, sphere melody, 
still flows and sounds, tho’ now with thousandfold accom- 
paniments and rich symphonies, through all our hearts; and 
modulates and divinely leads them.” 

His words give the same impression of power, of outflash- 
ing, unpremeditated power, as His deeds. He was conscious 
of standing alone—with God. Most of His greatest words 
might be called poems of challenge. The Parable of the 
Prodigal Son was spoken in opposition to the harshness of the 
Pharisee, painted on the unfaded canvas as the elder brother. 
The Parable of the Good Samaritan was spoken in rebuke of the 
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aristocracy of the Sadducees, and the aristocrat goes forever 
helplessly by on the other side. The Parable of the Pharises 
and Publican is a masterly cartoon of a proud man at prayer— 
at prayer with himself. The vast ‘“ I-say-unto-yous” of the 
fifth of Matthew were spoken to outlaw statutory morality 
The Beatitudes are a succession of conscious paradoxes—y 
deliberate and consequent reversal of the values of the world 
He spoke as a ae to subjects as yet unborn. 

For alone as He felt Himself to be, He had no idea of 
eventually being alone. Every poet has an instinctive trys 
in men; otherwise He would argue, orate, persuade, denounce, 
A poet, Jesus, suggests. He does not analyse a subject; He 
throws light upon it. He calls up the hearers’ powers rathe 
than overpowering them with His. He does not confer worth 
on men; He recalls their own worth to their minds. 

Mark thought Jesus spoke in parables to cover up His 
meaning from the superficial ; but He spoke so, because He 
spoke of things that never can be uncovered. As Dr Moulton, 
the student of Early Zoroastrianism, said in his Fernley lecture, 
“a parable is taken up for a momentary purpose, to 
illuminate a single point, and put aside for another illustration 
which is to keep us from forgetting how many facets there are 
in the jewel of Truth.” He did not attempt to teach the 
Truth—only to point to it. He never inculcated precepts, 
He opened highways of vision. As Mr Streeter keenly te 
marks (Foundations, p. 107): “A rule necessarily invites 
casuistic interpretation ; we cannot help asking whether such 
and such a thing is or is not ‘within the meaning of the Act’ 
But by means of Parable or Paradox, principles can be laid 
down without this danger. Even the most ingenious could 
not extract a cut and dried rule as to the comparative claims 
of family and religion from the saying: ‘He that hateth not 
his father and mother cannot be my disciple.’ Yet in the 
mouth of One who taught a gospel of love, its meaning cannot 
be misunderstood.” So too He never explains God; He simply 
leaves men praying, “Our Father.” e never condescended 
on the one hand ; fe never presumed on the other. He only 
drew water from His own spring and allowed any one who 
was thirsty to come to Him and drink until the water became 
in each man a well of water—a private, sacred well—springing 
up of itself. 

Therefore it was that the earlier hearers whispered to each 
other: “ He speaketh as one that hath authority and not as the 
scribes.” Never man spake like Him, because never man had 
so deep and so unique a well. As Emerson wrote: “The 
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Chinese books say of Wan Wang, one of their kings, ‘ From 
the west, from the east, from the south, and from the north 
there was not one thought not brought in subjection to him.’ 
This can be more truly said of Jesus than of any mortal. 
There is nothing in history to parallel the influence of Jesus 
Christ.” Jesus Christ made nae new—whether what 
He spoke was new or old—because He found it all in His 
well that He knew was fed from the fountains of life that lay 
near the throne of God. 

But the impression He produced upon many must have 
been made chiefly by His countenance. Nearer than hand or 
voice is the eye and the light on the face to a man’s very soul— 
tothe efuence of his person. What would we not give to 
have seen Him turn poe look on Peter, to have seen Him look 
on the young ruler and love him, to have seen Him when He 
“beheld Satan like lightning fall from heaven,” to have 
shared the furtive glances of the disciples as Jesus walked 
ahead of them into Jerusalem, “looking amazed and sore- 
troubled”? It is the light on the face of a man in the hour of 
death that lets us into the secret place of his soul—not his 
request that we bring him water. So it seems to me that only 
a tyro in human intercourse can think of striking the trans- 
figuration from the gospels. If Moses’ face shone coming 
from the mount, think of Jesus’ face upon the mount of 
prayer. The light upon that face explains better than any 
words of Jesus the light that went forth from Him to lighten 
the world. For the men who had seen it—the most of them 
—seemed thereafter careless even about the words. And 
at saw it best, clearest, in its proper atmosphere, after the 
body had been laid in the grave. ‘The waves of death could 
not engulf Him from their sight. He threw them beneath 
His feet, walking upon them. It was the face of Jesus in 
resurrection light that re-created the disciples and through 
them lseented the world. What wonder that if they “had 
known Him after the flesh they would know Him so no more” ? 
What the vision of the Christ was, how He appeared after 
His passion “first to Peter, then to the twelve, then to about 
500 brethren at once, most of whom remain unto this present, 
and last of all to” Paul also, we cannot tell, for to us He 
never appeared before His passion. But it is those supreme 
moments of human vision that give us the best measure of the 
power of the Person of Jesus over men. 

(8) And we believe further that the impression of authori- 
tative power that Jesus produced upon men was the reflection 
of His own consciousness of such power. 
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Our Lord was not astonished when men believed y 
Him—as we are when men listen to us—but when they ¢ 
not. “He marvelled at their unbelief”; “O ye of little faith, 
how long shall I bear with you?” “O Jerusalem, Jerusal 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, eye, 
as a hen gathereth her own brood under her wings, and ye 
would not!” “He had yet one, a well-beloved Son, Him sen 
He unto them saying, They will reverence My Son,’—thog 
utterances scattered through the gospels witness the astonish. 
ment that our Lord experienced at the stupidity of Hj 
countrymen. 

And Jesus was conscious of a large periphery of power of 
which He made no use. He told His disciples that He had 
deliberately refused to employ His power in the domain of the 
material, in sensational demonstrations of personal agility and 
magnetism, in tactful devices to obtain authority over national 
developments. He who overawed men by His power appeared 
to Himself as One who had deliberately curtailed His power, 

(9) And we believe that this consciousness of power and 
authority arose in Him, as the gospels and the records of the 
primitive Church abundantly declare, through an unexpected 
but impregnable conviction that He was the Messiah, the 
Prince of the Kingdom of God. 

We know the breadth of this conviction. To sit at His 
right hand and at His left was the highest of human distine- 
tions. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses and Elijah wer 
citizens of the realm of which He was king. 

We know the occasion of this conviction. As He came 
out of the water of baptism, which assured citizenship in the 
imminent Kingdom of God, He heard a voice from Heaven, 
“Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I am well pleased.” 

(10) We must now make a reverent adventure into mystery. 

Christianity has emphasised and deepened the mystery of 
personality. It has done so by lifting up a Personality, that 
masters and subjugates and then enfranchises the personalities 
that look upon Him. Before that personality, the only 
adequate statement is Christ's own: “No man knoweth the 
Son, but the Father.” But in religion mystery is not given to 
be ignored but to be reverently faced. It is well to remember 
that the most practical Christian books in the world—the 
epistles of Paul and of John and of Peter and to the Hebrews 
—are steeped in Christology. A tested way of living like 
Christ is living with Him. 

Jesus, like all other greatest religious leaders, based His 
authority for leadership upon a definite, datable, experience 
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which we name a “call.” It is probable that Jesus shared 
with them the conviction that nothing in His former life 
justified that amazing, gracious, call of God. At any rate, as 
with Amos or Isaiah, we know little about His life, previous 
tp His Messianic call; of zt He spoke: of His life previous 
thereto he was silent. If we follow the implications of these 
fycts, there can be no doubt that an intervention of God, 
whose Spirit bloweth where it listeth, made Jesus at His 
baptism, into the Messiah, “ the last word of God,” the Saviour 
of the world. Christ would allow no man to call Him good. 
He evidently felt that His goodness, as His kingliness and His 
soul, was a gift from God. 

On the other hand, however, the God whom Jesus reveals 
isnot arbitrary. God must have dropped the seed of His call 
into incomparable soil to produce such incomparable fruit. To 
be the Messiah meant that He had the power to actually usher 
in the Kingdom, for which all other men only dared to pray 
and wait. What was there in Him which could support a 
thought of such unparalleled power, even after it had been 
revealed to Him by God? ‘The seat of power in man is the 
wil. It must therefore have been the will of Jesus—stronger 
than iron, sharper than any two-edged sword, proof against all 
temptation—which supported the thought that He was to 
usher in the Kingdom of God. We believe that the unique 
consciousness of power in Jesus arose from a virtually unbroken 
succession of good choices. We believe He always had taken 
the higher of two ways of action, always had been guided by 
the higher motive, or at the very least that He had done so 
with sufficient regularity and gladness to have come to feel 
Himself backed by the Universe. Therefore it was that He 
had always been conscious of the favour of God, in whom His 
will had become settled into peace. While others had dreaded 
or even doubted, He trusted and rejoiced. The judge had 
gradually given way to friend. God and He understood and 
delighted in each other, much as Father and Child. And so 
it seems to some of us that when these other men, coming up 
out of the water of baptism, were made sure thereby of their 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God and experienced the ecstasy 
(as have some of us) of the forgiveness of sin, Jesus, coming 
up from the water, was conscious of no moral change ; realised 
that, unlike others, He had always been assured of being under 
the rule of God. And when He heard that wondrous voice, 
“Thou art My beloved Son; in Thee I am well pleased,” He 
knew that His will and God’s will were the same. The 
miracle of Jesus is the moral miracle. Who of us cannot 
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apprehend it? What power we have felt welling up in y 
after a refusal to sin! But what a consciousness of power 
must have been in Him, who, always humble before God, neve 
spoke of His guilt! Yes, the miracle of Jesus is the moyj 
miracle, the root of the uniqueness of Jesus is His mon 
uniqueness. He saw God in Himself because He was pure in 
heart. Wedeliberately declare (with Harnack) that Jesus dij 
not call Himself the Son of God because in an unexplainable 
moment of ecstasy He believed Himself to be the Messiah, 
but that He believed that He was the Messiah because 
had discovered that He was the Son of God. 

(11) And so, finally, we believe that Jesus, because He was 
the Son of God, is the Saviour of the world. 

The consciousness of Saviourhood was implicit in that of 
Messiahship. In Israel’s eyes, the Messiah was there for the 
sake of the people. To them He was to bring peace and 
equity, dominion and prosperity. And so Jesus knew that He 
had come not to be ministered unto but to minister. He wa 
to bring to the people the assurance of God’s power and of 
man’s power, of God’s satisfaction in man’s power, of Gods 
wish for man’s power, of God’s help and pity, therefore, fr 
man’s weakness. To be the Messiah meant that what God 
was to Him, He desired to be to every one of His people. I 
His working, He uncovered God’s working, in His will, Gods 
will, and what one day would be man’s. Through His spotless 
purity He arrived at our native but forfeited knowledge of the 
Father, and then once for all made that knowledge the ae 
of mankind. He completed for ever the revelation of the 
Father’s attitude toward man and made for ever possible the 
highest attitude of man to God. 


For God has other words for other worlds. 
But for this world the Word of God is Christ. 


AMBROSE W. VERNON. 
Brooking, U.S.A. 
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SHAKESPERE, THE ENGLISHMAN.’ 


Proressor W. MACNEILE DIXON, 
University of Glasgow. 


Since pride in nationality exists and springs from the sense that 
we have a past and a share in that past, that its glories are in 
some degree our own, pride in Shakespere is a portion of our 
national pride. Suppose it shown, however, that his English 
qualities were few, that the texture of his thought had a foreign 
tone, that his spirit and temper, his ideals and preferences, 
were akin, let us say, to those of Italy, that he had been capti- 
vated by foreign models,—suppose that these or similar sayings 
which are applicable to some other English writers conveyed 
the truth about him, does any one believe that he would have 
become, as he has become, our representative poet? Yet the 
antithesis of all this, the portrait of Shakespere as the 
complete Englishman, has never, I think, certainly never in 
any lively or complete fashion, been painted for us. Let us 
see how far this portrait has been painted and what remains to 
be added. What has to be added is the conclusion, if it can 
be justified, that Shakespere’s value to the world consists in 
his revelation of English qualities, that he is greatest when he 
most displays those qualities, and owes to them the multitude 
of his admirers, 

He was born, we know, at a happy moment, in the hour, 
one might almost say, of his countrys coming of age, when 
England had attained her full intellectual stature, and rejoiced 
in the first flush and vigour of conscious manhood. No 
longer, north or south, were men Celts or Saxons, Danes or 
Normans, but thinking the same thoughts, nourishing the 
same or similar ambitions, they knew themselves to be a united 
people. Time had been at work, and had brought to the 
surface the virtues hidden within the constituent races. A 

? Portion of an address delivered to the Library Association on 5th May 1916. 
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new type had emerged, everywhere recognised as distinct from 
the French, or Spanish, or any other. Already at home o 
abroad, at sea or on shore, there was no mistaking an English. 
man. Certainly it was a good fortune to be born when England 
had just become herself, before foreign influences had told 
greatly upon her—more herself, perhaps than ever before or “h 
since. Shakespere coincides with that good hour; mor " 
fortunately still, he was worthy of it. We know, too, that in 
his youth the country was ablaze with patriotic enthusiasm 
and poetic fervour. ‘es and adventurers who had fought ke 
and voyaged on every sea walked the streets of London with | ?° 


hardly less famous poets and playwrights. In those streets sf 
and from living men the great dramatist learnt his art, not in tet 
the quiet seclusion of the scholar’s study. Shakespere apart, - . 
the English drama displays itself in every feature as an English rth i 


growth, an English creation. For centuries, in the Miracle “ 
and Mystery plays a legion of authors had provided the enter. ne 
tainment the people most desired. The drama was a passion 
in England, and England expressed in no uncertain tones its kel - 
dramatic tastes and preferences. The country knew its own § 4, ¢ 
mind and made an unhesitating choice. Never, probably, in 
history did the public intervene so definitely, and in defiance of J ay _ 
critical advice, to fix a literary type. To English tastes, then, J ote 
even prejudices, if you will, the characteristics of Elizabethan sa 
drama may be directly traced. Shakespere accepted the hel 
people’s mandate. So far from turning aside to essay a new 
departure, to teach what scholars urged as far better things, | m,,,. 
he was content to be an Englishman and to make the bestof J au. 
it. In everything—form, methods, choice of subjects—he J 4.4 
displayed a willingness to follow rather than to lead. ‘Treading J pp. 
closely, how closely only the student knows, in the steps of J , _.,: 
his predecessors, he was borne aloft on a great wave of national ay 
effort, like “that third great wave of the sea, which,” as the lige 
Greek poet says, ‘‘rises as high as the stars.” fads 

Doubtless what others had done he did better, yet it was J o3. 
his country’s wealth he gathered in. He fell heir to the J p)),, 
broad acres, the smiling harvest of a vast national estate. ort 
How otherwise, we may ask, could he have become the ea 
shining mirror which reflects every lineament and feature of Yes, 


the English mind, his country’s soul ? the s 
Of all this let us remind ourselves, that every day of our fg. 
lives we employ his coinage, sentences from his ready mint; N 


that he is present with us in all our conversations ; that his s 
when we say “as poor as Job,” or “as sound as a bell,” & Fwy) 
“a trick worth two of that,” or “to eat the leek,” or “wear | oan 
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mes heart wpon one’s sleeve,” or speak of “piping times of 

” or “a wild-goose chase,” or “metal more attractive,” 
or a hundred other familiar turns of phrase, we are quoting 
Shakespere ; that when we feel ourselves most modern and 
sy “I cannot tell what the dickens his name is,” we are 
echoing Mrs Page in The Merry Wives. Language itself 
reveals the soul of a people, and in Shakespere all England 
blossoms and flowers into words. How large was his debt 
4s a maker of the language to the men and women who 
spoke it around him, who were his fellow-workers and are 
not wholly dead! How much of liveliness and nature in 
his dialogue he owes to racy country words and sayings, 
snatches of old songs and ballads taken from the lips of tramps 
and travellers, fragments of rustic wisdom never before printed 
in a book, pithy sentences from farms and fairs, from pit and 
green room, from city shops and markets, so that the English 
face seems to look out upon us from scene after scene, as in that 
immortal victure of the sheep-shearing in 4 Winter's Tale. 
And not the human face alone, but that of the countryside, 
the Cotswold wheat-fields and Warwickshire meadows, the 
trees and flowers, the birds and beasts of our English Midlands. 
All this has been chronicled, and what in the eyes of many 
makes him most an Englishman—his patriotism and the 


ringing sentences that praise our island home : 
This precious stone set in the silver sea. 


Through his eyes we find ourselves gazing at England as the 
Athenian gazed at Athens to become her passionate lovers. A 
third of all his work, ten complete dramas, cover nearly the whole 
of English history from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, 
a majestic chronicle, our national epic. Three hundred years 
have passed and who has approached it? Poets not a few 
have praised our country, yet none so well. And when one 
reads the speeches in which England seems to rouse herself 
and “shake her invincible locks,” the speeches of Gaunt and 
Falconbridge, all others seem superfluous. None can be 
worthier of the theme, and none cling more closely to the 
memory. Carve what you please, these are the masterpieces. 
Yes, but inspired by what muse? The tenth, an English one ; 
the same that sent Frobisher to Labrador and Drake to the 
Straits of Magellan. 

Not yet, however, have we reached, I think, the secret of 
his strength. In these aspects of Shakespere consider how 
much there is to endear him to ourselves, but how little to 
captivate foreigners. One can hardly fancy that it was 
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by praises of England he enraptured the world. And why 
remains, we are told,—his breadth of human knowledge, his 
piercing yet sympathetic eye for motive and character, hig 
penetrating sagacity,—are the virtues that give him univers] 
currency, and in these he transcends his country and hj 
country’s genius. Here we lose our hold upon him, for he 
outsoars race, ceases to be an Englishman, and become , 
citizen of the world. But is it really so? ‘“ How shall a mp 
escape from. his ancestors?” Generalisations are dangerous 
but I will venture upon one. Great art or great literature 
are impossible in a nation which is not alive. You look back 
to the best periods of art and literature and you note half; 
dozen or a dozen famous names. “These men,” you gy, 
“thought, invented, wrote, painted, carved the great things 
Their fame is everlasting.” But what one should say is rathe 
different. “Here was a moment in history during which thi 
nation was intensely alive, heated, full of interests and energy, 
in a mental ferment, and these great men uplifted and upheld 
by their fellow-countrymen, inspired by the national genius 
revealed it to mankind.” In no other way can one account 
for the shining groups, the strange starry clusters that arres 
the gaze in the firmament of history, the Athenian, the 
Florentine, the Elizabethan. The excellence of Sophocles i 
a Greek, of Michael Angelo an Italian, of Shakespere 
English excellence. ‘These men gave to the world what they 
took each from his own country. 

Men are born, certainly, in every nation who depart from 
the prevailing type, Frenchmen and Russians who are no 
typically French or Russian. Some of our own most celebrated 
poets are not characteristically English. How absurd it woull 
be, for example, to select Shelley as typical of our favourite 
point of view, our national way of looking at things. We 
might with much more confidence put forward Chaucer a 
Dr Johnson as our mental representative. Can we pit 
Shakespere forward with confidence? Can we say of him, not 
as everyone will agree, that he is our most brilliant ambassador, 
but that he represents something central in us, both ow 
strength and weakness, our national temper and _ nation 
talents? If anything be certain it is that Shakespere’s faults, 
if one dare speak of his faults, are characteristically English. 
The romantic critics insist on regarding him as a Jaw to him- 
self, a writer in a class by himself, and as altogether divine and 
not mortal. Do not let us be carried away by his prodigious 
endowment to indulge in unmeasured and indiscriminate eulogy. 
Even family pride will not permit us to claim an archangels 
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me of ourselves. It is an open secret that he wrote some 
works not superlative, not now widely read, that wherever 

ible he avoided labour, that he was free-and-easy, often 
hasty and careless, indifferent to form and finish, even at times 
to consistency. A painstaking dramatist, like his friend Ben 
Jonson, knew it: Milton, a scrupulous artist, knew it. But 
do these blemishes make him less English? On the contrary 
they make him much more so than his critics, reflecting more 
exactly his country’s peculiarities, its literary methods and 
habits, its essential and prevailing spirit. And if we can say 
this of his faults, we can, with no less truth, say it of his 
yirtues also. We observe in both the family likeness. How- 
ever difficult it may be to disentangle from the elements of 
ther common humanity the peculiar qualities of any people, 
to determine what makes a Russian different from an Italian 
ora Spaniard from a Dane, theoretically at least once we 
perceive that they differ it should not be impossible to 
say how they differ. Like other nations the English have 
their characteristics. If you ask me to name them, to select 
the appropriate epithets, I admit that it is a delicate 
task, but 1 answer with some assurance, naming, indeed, 
oily a few and these from among our best features, that 
as a people we are chiefly distinguished by a good-natured 
tolerance, a reflective humour, a deep-seated humanity. One 
cannot of course deny these virtues to all other nations, but 
one may, I think, believe that in the distribution of her gifts, 
Nature, which has refused us some admirable and desirable 
things, has dealt generously with us in respect of these 
qualities. Foreigners, at least, seem to discover them, and 
their witness in a matter of the kind may be trusted. “There 
is no country,” said a Frenchman of the eighteenth century, 
the Abbé Prévost, though he had no great opinion of our 
manners, “where one finds such integrity, such humanity, 
and such sound notions of honour as among the English.” 
M. Brunetiére, again, in our own time, calls attention to our 
humour as conspicuous, and explains that it springs from our 
habit of looking at things in an individual or personal fashion. 
These then, we may take it, are our best possessions though 
not the best of others. Many and radiant intellectual gifts 
and graces, to which, however much we might wish it, we 
can lay no claim, have appeared in the world—the unfailing 
instinct for beauty, the noble simplicity, the unclouded mind 
that distinguished the Greeks, the elegance, the lucidity, the 
singular firmness of vision that no one can miss in our neigh- 
bours and allies, the French. In these, as in many other 
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things, England has been deficient, but those I have name 
will not, 1 think, be denied her. Toleration, indeed, fy 
which our countryman Locke so eloquently pleaded in th 
seventeenth century, is involved in the very idea of freedom, 
which has always seemed to us the most precious possessiy 
of mortals. It is but the reverse of that golden coin, on om 
side of which is stamped “ Liberty for ourselves” and on the 
other “ Liberty for the rest.” As for humour, if we are ty 
judge from our literature, there is no nation in history which 
displays this quality in such profusion, richness, and variety 4 
our own. Chaucer and Pope, Addison and Swift, Congreve 
and Fielding, Sterne and Byron and Dickens—our leadi 
authors are nearly all humourists. Without much gaiety o 
vivacity, without quickness of wit or fancy, even the mos 
serious of them have a sense of the ludicrous. One seldom, 
for example, thinks of the poet Gray as a humorous person, yet 
his friend Walpole tells us that “Gray never wrote anything 
easily but things of humour: humour was his natural an 
original turn.” “For some reason the ludicrous takes hold,’ s 
Hazlitt noticed, “of the English imagination and clings to it 
with all its ramifications.” ‘We are almost the only people 
who understand and relish nonsense.” Who could have pr 
dicted early in history that a people like ourselves possessed in 
this strange quality so firm an ally and friend? With this 
weapon of amazing temper, that turns every way, the English. 
man keeps guard over his sanity and his soul. This magic blade, 
dipped in the enchanter’s well, has served him in every e 
counter with the ills that beset humanity. With it he inter 
cepts tedium and combats folly, with it he faces suffering and 
blunts the edge of horrors, with this shining and invincible swort, 
as no hour in his history has more convincingly proved thm 
the present, he defies Fate and meets the grim forbidding shapes 
of wounds and death. Truly a gift of the gods. 

And if we add to tolerance and humour a deep-seated 
humanity as belonging to our essential character, it is nd 
that we assert England to have been wholly guiltless of cruelty 
or violence, or that we overlook disfiguring episodes in he 
history. The history of no people is free of such episodes 
We may say, nevertheless, that she has never made of violence 
a law of life, that such things are not representative of the 
English character but departures from it, and that its dispos- 
tion mightily inclines the opposite scale, that it leans not mertly 
towards justice, but towards friendliness and good-will and the 
desire to refrain from injuries. It was said of us by a foreignét 
as early as the seventeenth century that our character wis 
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«not unlike that of the ancient Romans,” and a comparison 
between England and Rome is, I suppose, obvious and tempt- 
ing enough. But Emerson, who makes in his English Traits 
a close and friendly, though not in all respects a flattering 
study of this country, adds a point of difference. “England,” 
he says, “is tender-hearted—Rome was not.” A presiding 
tendency towards humanity, tender-heartedness, if we can truly 
daim it for ourselves, may not be everything, but for its 
absence nothing will compensate. And for this reason, if no 
other, that in this soil the virtues have their firmest root, 
the virtues upon which depends the future of the world. 
But you may very properly object: Toleration, humour, 
humanity—England has no monopoly in them. It is true. 
Ifshe had such a monopoly we ought to hope that she would 
speedily part with it. These qualities are certainly to be 
found among other nations ; they are not, however, so highly 
characteristic of them. You will not easily secure assent for 
the proposition that they represent, let us say, the collective 
spirit of ancient Rome, or again, the guiding lights of modern 
Germany. Rome indisputably had gifts for the world, but 
not these gifts. Germany, no less indisputably, has virtues, 
but these are not her characteristic virtues. France, again— 
and for France our admiration, deep as it has been in the past, 
must in the future be deeper and more universal—France, the 
country most esteemed, most beloved throughout the world 
to-day, brilliant and adorable as she is, can spare to us emin- 
ence in these features and remain brilliant and adorable still. 
Allow, then, that they represent our national temper and are 
more conspicuous in our literature and history than elsewhere. 
The argument requires that we have in Shakespere a striking 
exponent of them. Here we are on easy ground. Does any 
one question it? Will any one produce from among the great 
writers of all ages a more unwearied and far-shining repre- 
sentative of these very qualities? Who among them so 
tolerant, who so humorous, who so humane as Shakespere ? 
M. Jusserand, who calls him “the warm-hearted, the sound 
and thorough Englishman,” goes so far as to say that the 
lesson he gives us, a rare one in his day, is “summed up in the 
word toleration.” And to prove it one need hardly do more 
than recall from his amazing gallery of portraits those of the 
least heroic and least virtuous, men and women whose presence 
In the world appears to add nothing to its power or efficiency, 
who drift through life without any kind of purpose, who are 
far from earnest in well-doing, are frowned upon by moralists 
and found wanting in every civic virtue, who are, to use the 
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poet’s own phrase, “superfluous persons.” To say that he 
tolerates such persons is to employ far too weak a word; he 
loves them. ‘Their aimless or helpless lives excite in him no 
indignation or disgust. For fools and simpletons, clowns and 
knavish loiterers without occupation, he has no contempt, no 
aversion. They are God's creatures, members of the gre 
human family, who have not merely their place and rights, 
but add in his eyes to the magnificent richness and diversity, 
the superb breadth and splendour of the astounding spectacle 
The absence of harsh, exacting, censorious tones in his speech, 
the pleasantness with which he invests it, remind one of the 
cheerful countenance of the Platonic Socrates, never impatient, 
untiringly indulgent, gentle, forbearing. At no other healing 
fount of words can we become so “reconciled,” in Goldsmith's 
words, “to ourselves and to human nature.” 

But toleration, humour, humanity, English and Shake. 
sperian traits, belong, one feels, every reader feels, not 9 
much to his mental equipment as to his disposition. They 
are not so much talents as instincts. They do not constitute 
Shakespere’s genius, they are the divine axis around which 
the fiery wheel of his genius revolves. For—and now we 
touch the nerve of the matter—no one is loved for his genius, 
it has in itself no sovereignty over the heart. Scientific or 
philosophical genius, a genius like that of Newton, for example, 
awakes our wonder and astonishment, we can follow it only at 
a great and respectful distance, but Shakespere’s takes ws 
along with it; we remain, however poor our accomplishments, 
within his orbit, in his excellent and sympathetic society. 
We mount as it were the chariot of genius with him and 
taste the pleasure of its divine speed ; we are given wings, he 
endows us with his own transcendent power. The more one 
ponders it the more clearly one perceives that the talent 
of the poet consists in revealing what we have most at 
heart, most need of, the things that offer us the most enduring 
kind of satisfaction. The discovery of Shakespere by the 
world is, then, nothing more or less than the discovery 
that it has in him the best exponent of its true needs. Here 
it finds ‘winged and singing” the philosophy that it requires, 
for his spirit is in harmony with the unconscious striving of 
mankind. Not so much his genius as his disposition 
marvellously illustrated by his genius has surprised and cap- 
tured universal attention. His doctrine, compared with those 
doctrines which have hitherto ruled the world, seems to be 
angelic, derived from heaven. Plato had great hopes the sun 
might some day rise upon an earth whose rulers had become 
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hilosophers and whose philosophers rulers. We appear to 
he still some little distance from the millennium. Perhaps 
when princes and politicians give their days and nights to the 
study of Shakespere, we may have sight of it. 
How hopeful the future if one were certain that its 
roblems would be studied under these lights of heaven! 
Toleration, humour, humanity—consider what the lack of 
these qualities has cost the nations, how desperate is their 
need of them. In the end the world must be the judge of its 
own necessities, and will accept or reject the gifts offered to it 
in accordance with these necessities. Gradually and through 
much tribulation it comes to a knowledge of itself and its 
requirements. Nothing is more evident than that it accepts 
at times gifts which are poisonous, and recovers with painful 
slowness from their effects. But it recovers, jettisons the 
dangerous cargo, hoists sail once more and pursues inde- 
fatigably the voyage of discovery. At many a port since 
history began, in the ancient as in the modern world, the ship 
of human fortune has refreshed its passengers and added to 
their strength and resources. And only those qualities will be 
preserved, will survive, we may be sure, which are on the side 
of the future, which are an augury of things to come. If 
England has found herself on the side of toleration, humour, 
humanity, she has found herself on the side of destiny. And 
if Shakespere be truly her son, her spokesman, the revealing 
genius of her spirit, we may believe that his reign has hardly 
yet begun. It was said by Plutarch of the Athens of Pericles 
that there was a kind of flourishing fairness in it, as if the 
wonderful works with which he had adorned the city were 
inhabited by some living spirit, eternally young and fresh, a 
soul, as it were, which preserved it in good continuing estate. 
May we not say the same of England and of Shakespere ? 


W. MACNEILE DIXON. 


Universiry or Guiascow. 





THE PERFECTION OF CHRISTIANITY— 
A JEWISH COMMENT, 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


No thought is more familiar to readers of Christian theological 
literature than that Christianity is the “last word ” in religious 
development. It is the perfect, the absolute religion. 

Yet, like M. Loisy, many persons have come to believe 
that there is no absolute religion. Perhaps the reason why |, 
for one, hold this belief very strongly is because I was brought 
up in a faith (and still belong to it) the teachers of which 
habitually believed, and still, I think, believe, that their religion, 
and not Christianity, is the perfect and the absolute religion! 
No idea can be more comic to Christians, or more childish, 
than that, of all the faiths in the world, Judaism should claim 
to be the absolute religion! For, to all Christian teachers, 
Judaism is emphatically an imperfect religion, just because 
it was the historic preparation for Christianity. The one is 
the seed; the other, the flower. To the earlier immaturity 
succeeds the beauty of fulfilment. Hardly any Christian 
theologians read Jewish books. Why should they? But 
Jewish students often read Christian ones. And it certainly 
is amusing to find this “ absoluteness” and perfection claimed 
equally by the teachers of either faith. 

Has the Jewish claim any reasonableness at all? There 
are, I fancy, a few people who still believe that the earth is 
flat. At least I remember some years ago receiving a pamphlet 
which proved that flatness to the author’s entire satisfaction 
Is the Jewish claim for the “ perfection” or “ absoluteness” of 
Judaism something of the same sort—a mere whimsicality, at 
eccentric survival, to which not the smallest attention need be 
paid? Most people will continue to regard it so. Yet I fancy 
that it has rather more to say for itself than the advocates of 
the earth’s flatness have for their “scientific” eccentricity. 
But, perhaps,—as M. Loisy would hold—where the Jews have 
most to say for themselves is in picking holes in the calm sel 
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confidence of the Christian, just as where the Christians do 
est is in picking holes in the no less developed imperturbability 
the Jew! 

. What is the Judaism which the Christian teachers regard 
as “imperfect” and as “preparation”? Obviously it is the 
Judaism of the Old Testament, or the Judaism of the first 
century A.D. ‘That Judaism has developed since then along its 
own lines, that there are many forms of it to-day, that Liberal 
Judaism is one of these forms,—all this is little realised, and 
little regarded. Nor is this unnatural. For, after all, the 
total number of Jews is very small. 

The Christianity which Jewish teachers consider so inferior 
to Judaism is less limited to a book or an age, but nevertheless 
the New Testament plays in it a very considerable part. To 
regard Christianity as the religion of the New Testament is 
perhaps less displeasing to Christians than to regard Judaism 
as the religion of the Old Testament would be to many Jews. 
All Liberal Jews, at any rate, would freely and frankly admit 
much religious imperfection in the Old Testament ; it is more 
doubtful how far even Liberal Christians would admit much 
religious imperfection in the New. Hence, perhaps, it is 
somewhat more reasonable when Jews try to pin the Christian 
down to certain painful and inconvenient passages in the New 
Testament than when Christians adopt the same method with 
the Old Testament and the Jews. 

The superiority which the modern Jew finds in Judaism, 
or the inadequacies and deterioration which he finds in 
Christianity, are probably by no means the same as those 
which were found (in either respect) by his medizval ancestor. 
The Liberal Jew is, of course, a pure creation of modern 
times. And his view of Judaism, even in its very superiorities, 
would be unintelligible, or if intelligible, abhorrent, to the 
— contemporaries of Constantine, of Aquinas, and of 

uther. 

It is obviously impossible to dwell here upon the doctrine 
of the divine nature. The rigidly Unitarian Jew hardly even 
understands (this may be freely conceded) the philosophic 
doctrine of the Trinity. On the other hand, the Trinitarian 
hardly understands the full meaning of Jewish Unitarianism. 
On lower levels, it may be, I think, rightly claimed by the 
Jew that his pure Unitarianism has, for very many generations, 
kept him free from any kind or sort of idolatry. It has 
brought the least educated members of his faith into closer 
intellectual touch with the most educated. It has been a 
bond which has linked together the wise and the foolish, the 
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learned and the crowd. The One God, the Father and Kj 
is doubtless conceived differently by the Jewish fool and the 
Jewish philosopher. But the fool no less than the philosopher 
is acutely assured that all material allusions in the Hebrey 
Bible are purely metaphoric. No lovely, but materialising ang 
idolatry-serving, art hinders the fulness of this assurance. The 
oneness and spirituality of God are common beliefs to ey 
Jew. And this one God is a unity in his character as well » 
in his being. He is the Father; he is the Ruler; he is the 
Judge. He punishes and rewards; he heals and forgives: 
he forgives and loves, above all. There is no Father whos 
Majesty or Justice ; no Son who is Forgiveness and Love. | 
is one God who is all these: therefore his justice is his 
forgiveness ; his forgiveness is his justice. His righteousney 
is his love; his love zs his righteousness. There is no 
conceivability of conflict between them. “ All this is familia 
truth to every Jew, ignorant or learned. I suppose it ha 
been familiar truth for very many generations. 

But I will not pursue this matter further, except to remark 
that it would be interesting to know how far pure Unitarianism 
has made it easier for Jews to continue to believe in God, and 
how far it has prevented half-educated Jews from falling away 
from their religion. At all events they have been free from 
crude difficulties such as those involved in pictures of a divine 
Son “sitting” at the “right hand” of a divine Father, or ofa 
yet third and other divine “person” assuming the form ofa 
dove, and either hovering between the Son and the Fathe, 
or coming down upon earth and “overshadowing” a huma 
being, so that the result is the emergence of the Son of 
God from a virgin womb. From all these difficulties Judaism 
is free. 

Perhaps, too, spirituality in other matters has been easier 
for Judaism, and has kept its votaries together. Originally, 
Jews and Christians both believed in the “resurrection of the 
body,” and orthodox Judaism has never had the courage, and 
has not the courage to-day, to cancel the doctrine of the resur 
rection from the list of its official dogmas. But it has been 
easier in Judaism for a bodily resurrection to drop out of sight 
and mind, because no chapter of divine mythology hinders. In 
Judaism no God dies and returns to life. No divine being 3 
buried and rises and ascends to the skies. No God in human 
form escapes from a tomb, eats broiled fish, and is carried up 
into heaven. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Jew sometimes smiles 
when the religious immaturity of the Old Testament, the 
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igious perfection of the New Testament, are constantly 
dinned into his ears ? Which is higher, he asks, the concep- 
tion of the divine being in the “Second Isaiah ” and the author 
of the 189th Psalm, or the conception of him in documents 
which contain stories of the “ overshadowing” and the “dove” 
and the “ broiled fish,” or pictures of one divine person “ sitting” 
at the “right hand” of another? He is tempted to think that 
the old warning of Deuteronomy (iv. 12) might have been 
remembered to good purpose, for a voice, after all, is less 
“material” than a dove and a man. 

But, then, is not the conception of God in other matters 
far nobler and more advanced in the New Testament than the 
Qld, in Christianity than in Judaism? Perhaps it is. If, 
however, the New Testament is the ne plus ultra of religious 
perfection, should it be in any respect inferior to the highest 
of its predecessor ? And is the tale of imperfections ended 
with the dove and the fish? The Jew, at any rate, whether 
orthodox or liberal, is far from thinking so. And he can put 
his thoughts into words. 

The Gospels are not the whole New Testament. There is 
also Paul. Well, whatever great and noble things are found 
in Paul’s writings, it is also true that his theology depends 
upon doctrines, and includes doctrines, which the Jew regards 
as superseded and inaccurate. It depends upon the “fall” of 
Adam. It depends upon the conception of a God who had 
allowed, or had arranged, his world to come to such a desperate 
pass that only his own Son could save it (or, rather, a part of it) 
from utter perdition. It includes the doctrine of a God who 
is not freely accessible, without intercessor or mediation, to 
the prayers, the worship, the communion, of every human soul. 
It includes the doctrine that the hope of human immortality 
is conditional upon the truth of one miraculous and ill-attested 
tale And the book which contains the documents that rest 
upon and include all these doctrines Jews are to regard as 
perfect! From it there is, and can be, no religious develop- 
ment, just as it stands for, and represents, nothing but religious 
advance and religious perfection. “O Thou that hearest 
prayer,” exclaims the Jew,—hearest and art near, as the 
Psalmists knew, without any go-between or intercessor ! 

But would these difficulties exist, or these qualifications in 
excellence have to be made, if we think of the New Testament 
as ending with the Gospels? Even here, when asked to 
accept those Gospels in the mass as far superior to the best of 
the Old Testament, the Jew is fain to hesitate. He recalls 
Micah’s uncompromising association of religion with morality. 
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“ What does the Lord require of thee but to do justice, ang 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” And he 
prefers it to that ominous introduction of belief as a passport 
to heaven in the bold and unhappy assertion, “he that believes 
not the Son shall not see life.” 

The modern Jew is a convinced universalist. Hj hly 
repugnant to him is the dualism of the Fourth Gospel; «] 
pray not for the world. Ye are from beneath. Ye are of 
your father, the devil.” Not so can speak any one who should 
claim his Jewish allegiance. We may admit that the req] 
Jesus did not speak so. But if we contract perfection stil 
further, and limit it to the Synoptic Gospels, even here the 
Jew desires his freedom. Even here he is unable to recognise 
perfection. Even here, no less than with Deuteronomy and 
Isaiah, he picks, and he chooses, and he /eaves out. “Broad 
is the way which leads to destruction: few there be that find 
life”: he denies that with his whole heart and soul. Some 
Jews may know of the learned and modern explanations of 
the word “zonian.” It may not be the equivalent of ever. 
lasting. Yet, even so, they do not call that teaching perfect 
which includes “#onian” fire and “#onian” gnashing of 
teeth! They do not call that teaching perfect which is fa 
from any definite statement that the punishments of God can 
only be disciplinal, or that no soul which he has made is lost. 

Were Amos and Isaiah, however, not ignorant of any 
blessed life beyond the grave at all? They were. But, at all 
events, if the rewards of God closed with death, so, mercifully, 
did the punishments. If they were ignorant of heaven, they 
were also ignorant of hell. Moreover they were also ignorant 
of hell’s master, the Devil. Is it mere advance which leads 
from the cleanly monotheism of the Prophets and the Psalmist 
to the devils and the unclean spirits of the Gospels? We 
remember the bitter gibe of Wellhausen about the Talmud: 
“Ts not all the teaching of Jesus contained in the Talmud! 
Yes, and a great deal more.” And so too, if far less bitterly, 
can the Jews say about the New Testament: “Is there not 
much in the New Testament which deepens and supplements 
the Old? Yes, and a great deal more.” It is “all this more” 
which they regard, not as an improvement upon the Old 
Testament, but as a declension and a fall. 

I am not here concerned with the purely ethical teaching of 
the Gospels, though on several subjects, as, e.g., divorce, marriage, 
non-resistance, the relation of to-day to to-morrow, the right 
attitude to be adopted towards those who differ from you, even 
Liberal Jews are not prepared to accept it as the complete and 
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nal word of morality and of wisdom. They may still prefer 
the best Messianic utterances of the Prophets to the Judgment- 
pictures of the first century a.D. But all that belongs to 
another part of the subject. Sufficient let it be to have indi- 
cated that as regards the purely religious topics of the nature 
of God and of his relations to man, here and hereafter, the Jews 
have their reasons for refusing to see in a faith which seems to 
commit itself so ardently to the ideas and words of a certain 
book the perfect and the absclute religion. If, indeed, the 
principle of development is conceded and made use of, and if 
Christianity becomes the absolute religion by adopting certain 
ideas and words of the New Testament, but also by modifying 
and abandoning others, may not Judaism act in a similar 
manner in respect of the Old Testament and the Talmud? 
And is not Liberal Judaism, at any rate, less slavishly bound 
to adhere to the ideas and words of any person or book than 
Liberal Christianity ? And if it picks holes in the Gospels, 
can it not also pick flowers from them, and add these fair and 
noble blooms to those of a (carefully selected) Jewish nosegay ? 
Would not one Jewish flower be thus added to another ? 
Would not all have sprung from a common Jewish soil ? 


C. G. MONTEFIORE. 


Lonpon. 





JEWISH MYSTICISM. 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY. 


THE CHIEF RABBI (Dr J. H. HERTZ), 


To some the phrase “ Jewish mysticism” may sound like acon. 
tradiction in terms. Jewish life and theology are in many 
quarters still regarded as peculiarly arid and technical. And 
yet, nowhere has there been a stronger revolt against the 
limitations of sense and time, nowhere a more ardent yearning 
for that full and rapturous communion with the Infinite and 
the Eternal which we call mysticism, than in Israel. Equally 
mistaken is the view which holds Jewish mysticism to be but 
a mere echo of similar movements among the nations. Like 
these, it has its devotional, religious, and nature mystics; but 
it has also its unique metaphysical school, specifically known as 
Cabala. 

Far better than any formal definition of a term of such 
weird association as Cabala, or of such wide connotation ss 
Jewish mysticism, will a glance at two mystic teachings, on 
creation and on the hereafter, introduce us into the heart of 
our strange and difficult theme. 

The root-dilemma that confronted Jewish thinkers was 
the relation of the Infinite to the finite, of God to the 
universe. There was, on the one hand, the danger of 
identifying the two—of raising the creature to the level of the 
Creator; and on the other hand, if the chasm between the 
two were held to be unbridgeable, there was the dread of 4 
God-less universe. The whole history of Jewish speculative 
mysticism or Cabala is an effort to bridge this impassable gulf 
between transcendent God and visible world. God, say the 
thirteenth - century Cabalists, is the mystery of mysteries 
Only one name may we apply to Him—Infinite, En Sof. He 
is the great Problem, inaccessible, incomprehensible, unknow- 
able. Being thus unknowable, He is, as far as human perception 
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isconcerned, non-existent. Hence, to make Himself knowable, 
He had to make Himself perceptible, cognisable, by means of 
geation, The transition from the infinite to the finite is 

lained by tzimtsum — “self - concentration.” At first 
En Sof filled all space—was all space—He was the All; and 
then “En Sof contracted Himself in order to leave an empty 
space for creation.” This void He gradually irradiated with 
an emanation of His Light. This eradiation is called Divine 
Will or Inscrutable Height. The first spiritual emanation or 
manifestation of the En Sof then radiated from itself a second 
force, and the latter a third, and so on. Each emanation is 
called a “ Sefira,” meaning heavenly sphere or creative number. 
Altogether there are ten such “Sefiroth,” each becoming 
fainter, till the last borders on the realm of darkness. After 
the first Sefira, the inscrutable Will of God, come Wisdom and 
Understanding. ‘The fourth Sefira is Mercy, and the fifth 
Justice, resulting in the sixth Sefira—Harmony. Then follow 
Power, Order, and Generation; which lead to the tenth 
Sefira—the material universe, the visible Kingdom of God. 
The world is thus not the immediate work of En Sof, but 
only mediately through the Sefiroth, these ten categories of 
the Universe, which are variously spoken of as potencies, 
instruments, or attributes of God. They and the En Sof, 
however, form one absolute unity, even as the colours of 
the flame and flame itself are latent in the coal. 

Quite a different side of Cabala is seen in its teachings con- 
cerning the hereafter. Here we meet with the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, the transmigration of souls, of which there 
isnot a trace in Bible or Talmud. All souls, we are told, are 
pre-existent. ach is destined to be subjected to the test 
whether, after its earthly sojourn, it returns uncontaminated to 
the Divine Source. If tainted, the soul is doomed to reinhabit 
a body till through repeated trials its purification is complete. 
Through the sinfulness of man, causing souls to be born 
again, the far greater portion of mankind are old souls. 
New souls rarely come to earth. The Redemption is thereby 
postponed ; for the spiritual completion of the world, the 
Great Jubilee, can only come with the birth of the Messiah, 
who is the last in the heavenly storehouse of souls to enter 
bodily, earthly life. Sin and hell will then disappear, and 
Satan himself become a good angel, for there is nothing 
eternal if not on the side of good. 

What is the origin, we ask, of this system containing such 
philosophic profundity, poetry, and religious fervour and yet 
80 fearfully and wonderfully mixed with crass superstition ? 

Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 51 
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It is usually traced back to foreign sources — Babylonia, 
Zoroastrian, Gnostic, Sufi, or Neo-Platonic. None of these 
systems, however, could have been more than contriby 
influences. <A full and detailed demonstration of this stats 
ment would require a treatise. To take, therefore, only 
Neo - Platonism, for which alone of all the above systems; 
case can be made out as the primary source of Jewish specu. 
lative mysticism. 

Plotinus, the renowned teacher of Neo-Platonism aj 
father of European mysticism, was born in Alexandria in th 
year 204. At the age of forty he proceeded to Rome, wher 
he preached his new doctrines. But at that same time, simily 
doctrines, and in a simpler and saner form, were taught a 
Babylon by Rabh, the founder of the Talmudic Academy ¢ 
Sura. Rabh, who died in the year 247, only three years aft 
Plotinus began his Neo-Platonic lectures in Rome, considex 
the elements from which the world was formed, and 
of the ten divine potencies by which it was created. They 
are the same in number, content, and even largely in name, 
the Sefiroth of the later Cabala. The Infinite God, k 
taught, contracted (tzimtsem) Himself in order to reveal 
Himself to the finite mind. Here we have ¢zimtsum both 
in idea and in terminology a millennium before its promuly: 
tion in Western Europe. Rabh believed in the sacred powes 
of numbers and letters. Like all mystics, he attached ad 
symbolic meaning to marriage; and life in the hereafter, he 
held, was not mere passivity, for ‘there is no rest for the 
righteous. They ever proceed from strength to strength, in 
this world and in the world to come,” where they rejoice in 
the radiance of the Divine Presence. Rabh also formulateds 


distinction between the Divine attributes of Justice and | 


Mercy; and since the Exile, he declares, the Shechinah moums, 
and God prays: “ Be it my will that in my dealings with my 
children my mercy overcome my justice.” It is no wonde 
that Rabh, a mystic who could conceive God as praying, i 
reputed to be the author of some of the sublimest gems 
the Jewish Prayer-Book. 

This attitude of Rabh towards these questions is bit 
typical of what his fellow-rabbis before and after him hav 
taught, and it is virtually the attitude of the later Cabal 
Now, why should we derive Rabh’s mysticism from lis 


younger contemporary, Plotinus, instead of recognising te 


inner connection between his thought and the thoughts which 
in every generation have permeated the Jewish consciousnes'! 
The fact that a folklore belief like the transmigration of soul 
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inthe Cabala is also found in, or taken from, a foreign system 
is beside the question. Steinschneider has rightly said that 
the most difficult thing to prove is originality in superstition ; 
ind Judaism has never claimed originality in that direction. 
But it is a libellous fallacy always to represent Jews as intel- 
lectual borrowers. Jews have done some lending as well. It 
is sufficient to point to the law of historical continuity—from 
which even Cabalists cannot escape—to see that the current 
view of the Cabala as a parasitic intruder into Jewish thought 
of the thirteenth century, is radically false. A full-grown 
intellectual system never breaks in upon the world suddenly 
as if over-night, or, like Melchisedec, without father, without 
mother, without descent or beginning of days. And indeed 
an ever larger number of scholars are at last recognising that 
Jewish mysticism has its sources in Jewish antiquity ; that it 
develops according to inner laws ; and that it runs parallel to 
and in constant interaction with the other currents of Jewish 
life. 
Its beginnings go back to the Bible. Thus the Book of 
Psalms is the supreme expression of the soul’s yearning towards 
its Creator. Passages like, “As the hart panteth after the 
water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee,O God!” “Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth that 
I desire besides thee.” “For with thee is the fountain of life, 
and in thy light do we see light,”—remain for ever unsurpassed 
in mystic devotional literature. But Jewish mystic speculation 
as well has its roots in the Bible. The two foci round which 
such speculation turned for nearly fifteen hundred years were 
the first chapter of Genesis and the first chapter of Ezekiel. 
The former gave rise to mystic doctrines of Creation; and 
the latter dealt with the divine nature, the essence, attributes, 
and names of the Godhead (“ Merkabah ”’). 
In post-Biblical times, the first group of men who are 
known to have devoted themselves to Creation and Merkabah 
speculations are the Essenes. Both according to Philo and 
Josephus, they had esoteric writings; and not altogether 
without reason has the pioneer among modern scholars ascribed 
some of the most beautiful portions of the Jewish Liturgy to 
them. In Alexandria, the allegorical explanation of Scripture 
was the rule, the letter of the law and the law itself being held 
to be a mere husk to the mystery enshrined in it. Here Philo 
| developed a system of thought which is strikingly analogous 
to the Cabala. A far more lasting influence was that of 

€ contemporary Palestinian teachers and their disciples. 
Jochanan b. Zakkai, the rescuer of Judaism from the shipwreck 
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of the Roman destruction in the year 70, was recognised x 
Master in Creation and Merkabah mysteries. Akiba, afte 
his early wanderings in the jungle of Gnosticism, busiej 
himself with the question of God’s “ architect’s plans” in the 
creation of man and the universe. By means of allegorisation 
he furthermore triumphantly defended the Song of Songs, 
and secured its admission into the canon. Conceived ag, 
love-dialogue between the Almighty and Israel, or betwee, 
the Creator and the human soul, this book henceforth become 
a perennial fountain of mystic imagery both within and without 
the Synagogue. Though the Mishna is the most unmystic 
of books, the very fact that it is forced to legislate against the 
public expounding of the opening chapters of Genesis ani 
Kzekiel is clear proof that its generation looked “ before anj 
after,” brooded over the mysteries antedating creation, ani 
attempted to lift the veil from the “last things,” the Judgment 
Day, and in fact everything inexplicable in the world of natur 
and spirit. 

On the completion of the Talmud and the close of the 
schools towards the year 500, Jewish thought undergoes a 
violent change. It ceases altogether to be philosophy, the 
rule of reason diminishes, and the Jewish imagination celebrate 
its Saturnalia. Secret works, dealing with dreams, demon, 
magic and other alien folk-beliefs grafted on the Jewish mind 
and in turn transformed by it, venture into the light of day. 
Parallel to this degenerate Haggada is a Symbolic Cabula 
according to which each letter, dot, and tittle of the Sacred 
Writings becomes a counter in a strange game of exegesis 
The letters of a word are sometimes considered as met 
shorthand notes of an ampler statement (Notarikon), or thei 
numerical values are computed (Gematria). And there ar, 
besides, other curious schemes of letter permutation (Tzini 
and At-bash). Some of these go back to Biblical antiquity. 
Haggadic and Symbolic mysticism again are followed by 
darker shadows. Ifthe Divine Name—if all Hebrew words 
in fact—have magic powers, then the pronouncing or writing 
of certain magic formule should work miracles. Thus aris 
Practical Cabala, one of the saddest aberrations of the huma 
mind. 

Only fragments of this strange mystic literature of the 
Geonic period (500-900) have come down to us; and we 
not know whether they are chapters of one larger work ot 
portions of independent works. We need but mention The 
Book of Enoch and Palaces. The patriarch who walked with 
God “ and he was not, for God took him ” is in this literature 
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transformed into Metatron, the highest of angels, the keeper 
und revealer of celestial mysteries, In fact, Metatron is 

ivalent to the Logos of Philo, the Memra of the Targums, 
the Shechinah of the Talmud, or the Sefiroth of the Cabalists. 
The other work, Palaces, is equally exotic in character. 
By mysterious incantations and rapturous prayer, by fasts and 
ils, the soul (it teaches) can for a time be liberated from 
arthly trammels and in ecstasy see the Great Vision of the 
Heavenly Court. In these spiritual ascensions we have a 
Jewish counterpart to the Gnostic journey to Heaven. At 
times these visions of Heaven and Paradise, these voyages 
into the underworld, are profoundly poetic and recall the de- 
seriptions of Homer, Virgil, and Dante. And, as ever, these 
mystics write sublime prayers. Apart from prayers, however, 
their literary remains were frowned upon by contemporary 
authorities and indignantly repudiated by Maimonides; and 
they have subjected Rabbinic Judaism to much embarrassment 
and ridicule at the hands of Karaites and Christians. 

By far the most important work in this period is Sefer 
Yetzirah, Zhe Book of Creation. Written in simplest 
Hebrew, and considered by some as a mere child’s primer, 
and by others as the first treatise on the Hebrew language, 
it has for a thousand years occupied the attention of 
philosophers, mystics, and Talmudists, and it is still a sealed 
bok. Tradition attributes its authorship to Rabbi Akiba; 
nothing definite, however, is known as to its author, age, or 
country. It is variously regarded as Pythagorean, Essene, 
Gnostic; and assigned to pre-Christian, Talmudic, and, most 
often, Geonic times. To Sefer Yetzirah we may well apply 
the words of William James: “ Mystical classics have neither 
birthday nor native land ; their speech antedates language, and 
they do not grow old.” 

Its precise meaning is equally obscure. Number and 
language, standing on the boundary-line between the spiritual 
and the physical, are declared to be the instruments where- 
with the Cosmos, whether in space, time, or the human spirit, 
was called into existence. The ten abstract numerals, Sefiroth, 
give the possibility of things: and they represent the Spirit 
of God ; the three primordial substances, air, fire, and water ; 
and the six dimensions of space. The actual process of 
creation of the material world is then accounted for by 
language. If we would know the elements of the universe we 
must learn the elements of language—the twenty-two letters 
ofthe Hebrew alphabet. ‘Twenty-two letters, He drew them, 
hewed them, combined them ; weighed them and interchanged 
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them, and through them produced all things.” Existence j 
thus but divine thought become articulate. 

Both systematic Cabala and medieval Jewish philoso 
have their starting-point in commentaries on Yetzirah, 
of the earliest and most important of these expositions ig the 
tenth-century commentary on Yetzirah by Sabbethai Donoly 
astronomer, physician, and philosopher, of Oria, Southen 
Italy. This is the first Jewish book to be written in Ku 
There had long been a legend that a learned fugitive from 
Bagdad came to Lucca, Italy, early in the ninth century, and 
there taught the secret doctrine to the Kalonymos family: 
and that this family later, in the year 917, followed the rule 
of their city to the Rhine Provinces. The historic accu 
of this account of the transplanting of mystic lore from Asy 
to Europe has now been established. The German school of 
Cabala of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is in fact but 
a continuation of Geonic mysticism. Thus towards the yeu 
800 certain Jewish heretics in Babylon held that God, wh 
was too exalted to have any attributes ascribed to Him, 
created an angel to rule the world, and to this angel everything 
must be referred that Scripture recounted of God. This 
Gnostic heresy of a Chief Angel reappears in German Cabal, 
which furthermore revels in letter-symbolism, and peoples the 
whole universe with angels and demons. However, in thei 
devotional productions and ethical outlook the German Cabalisy 
compel our admiration. Witness the well-known hym 
attributed to this circle of mystics—* The Hymn of Glory,’- 
recited in English congregations at the conclusion of every 
morning service. I shall quote a few stanzas from the versio 
of Mrs Henry Lucas: 


Sweet hymns and songs will I indite 
To sing of Thee by day and night, 
Of Thee who art my soul’s delight. 


How doth my soul within me yearn 
Beneath Thy Shadow to return, 
Thy secret mysteries to learn ! 


Thy glory shall my discourse be, 
In images I picture Thee, 
Although Thyself I cannot see. 


In mystic utterances alone, 
By prophet and by seer made known, 
Hast Thou Thy radiant glory shown. 
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My meditation day and night, 
May it be pleasant in Thy sight, 
For Thou art all my soul’s delight. 


In the case of Spanish Cabala, no chronicle has come to 
‘ht to illumine the obscurity that envelops the early history 
of Jewish mystic speculation in Spain. The first name is that 
of Solomon Ibn Gabirol in the eleventh century (d. 1058). 
This prince of synagogue-poets and master-thinker, who under 
the name of Avicebron is now known to have been such an 
important influence in medizval European thought, taught the 
sif-concentration of God and the doctrine of intermediate 
emanations between God and nature. The first such emana- 
tion he called “ Ratzon,”—Divine Will, the free creative 
power of the Absolute, the dynamic overflowing of the fullness 
of Divine Power. The current of mystic speculation grows 
stronger in the next century. Parallel with the twelfth century 
giritual revival in the Church on the part of men wearied 
with the barren dialectic of the Schoolmen—when Bonaventura 
and Bernard of Clairvaux expound the Song of Songs, and 
David of Dinant studies Gabirol’s Fons Vite—a Jewish 
mystic movement claiming to be ancient secret tradition, 
Kabbalah, the Tradition, definitely arises in Southern France. 
But it was not until the thirteenth century, the wonderful 
century intervening between the death of Moses Maimonides 
in 1205 and the death of Moses de Leon in 1805—the century 
of the burning of the Talmud and of the expulsion from 
England, the century of the Yellow Badge and the martyr- 
dom of Meir of Rothenburg—that the Cabala attained to full 
metaphysical expression at the hands of Rabbi Azriel of 
Gerona (d. 1288), 

Azriel is one of the important names in Jewish history. 
From his earliest youth a wandering seeker after mystic 
teaching, he later undertook to convince philosophical scholars 
of its surpassing truth. He therefore clothed the doctrines of 
Cabala in the language of logic; and gathered the scattered 
elements of mystic thought into a connected and compre- 
hensive speculative system. God, he taught, is the negation 
of negation ; and the universe an eradiation from the En Sof 
through the ten Sefiroth. Opponents of this novel philosophical 
doctrine were not wanting who declared this tradition to be 
young, its writings forged, and its formule both hollow and 
contrary to reason and faith. But the movement constantly 
gained ground ; and when Nachmanides (d. 1270), the famous 
pupil of Azriel and the leading Talmudist of his age, ranged 
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himself under its banner, victory was assured. The T 
according to Nachmanides, is full of Divine Names, It jg j, 
him a parable, and the Biblical narrative an adumbration of 
the whole history of man. Though the share of Nachmanids 
in the development of Cabala was slight, legend connects hy 
name with the appearance of a work which crystallised all th 
dreams, fancies, and speculations; absorbed all the currey 
tendencies and schools of theosophic speculation during th, 
century ; and definitely superseded all previous productions jy 
Cabala. That work is the The Book of Splendour, the Zohy 
It purports to be the work of Rabbi Simeon ben Yochai, the 
famous Mishnic teacher of the second century, that had p 
mained hidden for over a thousand years in Palestine, 4 
the time of the arrival of Nachmanides, who had gone 
end his days in the Holy Land, it was alleged to have hep 
miraculously discovered, and through his instrumentality trans. 
mitted to Europe. 

The question of the authorship of the Zohar, like that of 
Sefer Yetzirah, is one of the cruces of Jewish literature. The 
authorship by Simeon ben Yochai, or by his immediate 
disciples, though this is still an article of faith with millions 
of Jews in Eastern Europe, has from internal evidence lo 
been proved to be untenable. The Zohar explains Span 
words, contains quotations from Gabirol, and mentions the 
Crusades. The language is ungrammatical Aramaic; some 
parts of the work display ignorance of Bible, and misunder 
standing of, and hostility to Mishna and Talmud. To-day 
the editorship and part-authorship is variously ascribed to 
Moses de Leon, to Abraham Abulafia, or to a group of 
writers, comprising Abulafia and de Leon. 

Abraham Abulafia (d. 1291) was an eccentric adventure 
and a visionary. Early in life he went to Palestine in search 
of the lost Ten Tribes. He was not in agreement with the 
Spanish Cabalists, who appeared to him to preach a Ter 
unity instead of the Christian Trinity ; and only the Germa 
school of mystics, especially their theosophical arithmetic, 
satisfied him. He held that rigid asceticism — fast, vig 
mystic contemplation, and absolute devotion in prayer—led 
to prophetic vision and divine revelation. In 1280 he went 
to Rome to convert the Pope, and he barely escaped being 
burned at the stake. We find him next in Sicily, announcing 
the restoration of Israel to take place in 1296, and proclaiming 
himself the God-sent Messiah and Son of God, who wa 
destined to bring about the reunion of mankind. Abulafis 
was a child of Spain, the home of religious ecstasy ; and of 
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. age, the time of the Crusades. In him Cabala becomes 
jefant of all authority and threatens to undermine the very 
foundations of Jewish law and order. That he was the author 
ofthe whole of the Zohar, as was believed some seventy years 

, is out of the question. The letter-symbolism and the 
anti-Talmudic parts, or those suggestive of a Christian tinge, 
robably owe their origin to him or his followers. 

A far larger share in its production is that of Moses de 
Leon, born 1250 and died 1805. From a contemporary 
account we learn that even at the time of his death some 
believed that Moses de Leon himself wrote the Zohar, and 
in every century since voices have been raised accusing him of 
forgery. Dr Jellinek even showed that passages of de Leon's 
Hebrew writings are repeated in literal Aramaic translation 
in the Zohar—and that the same misquotations of Scripture 
occurred in both. However, recent scholarship is less dis- 

than ever to dogmatise on this subject. The Zohar 
iscertainly not the product of a single author or of a single 
period, but of many authors, periods, and civilisations. It is 
more a corpus of mystical lore than a single book. The body 
of the book is ostensibly a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
acommentary interrupted by a series of fragments which it in- 
corporates at one time in the margin and at others in the middle 
of the discourse. Some of these fragments are no doubt very 
dd, embodying mystic Midrashim, cryptic speculations from 
Geonic and pre-Geonic times, with echoes of Hindu teaching 
even; others seem to be nearly a century later than de Leon. 

The first impression made on the reader on opening this 
labyrinthine book without a beginning or an end, is that of 
incoherence. It is the incoherence of the dream-state, with a 
certain range of ideas revolving round and round kaleido- 
scopically. True poetry and wild blasphemy are strangely 
mingled together; a bold flight to the furthest heights of 
Deity or a gem of purest and most delicate fancy is followed by 
a meee of irrational babble—altogether a marvellous mixture 
of good andevil. It is unnecessary to repeat the account already 
given of En Sof and of the emanation of the universe, or of 
the doctrine of transmigration. The connecting link between 
Deity and the universe is man. He is created in the image 
ofGod. But the Zohar also reverses the figure and looks to 
the form of man, as the highest and sublimest in creation, for 
the illustration of all Existence. The En Sof, of course, is 
unknowable, beyond thought and language. But the first 
manifestation of the Divine it calls 4dam Kadmon, Original 
Man or Ideal Man. Man, not the angels, is the object of 
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creation; the latter belong to a lower realm. Man alop 
can by his conduct increase, as it were, the power of God, and 
thus become the collaborator of Divinity. Each prayer is, 
new force added to the forces of the universe. Sin sto 
the channels of grace, and strengthens the powers of evil ay 
destruction. It introduces confusion above and below. [tj 
a cosmic tragedy. The kingdom of evil is sometimes aly 
conceived as surrounding the world of goodness, like the hug 
(kelipha) that surrounds the grain, or the shell the keme 
Every evil influence, and every wicked personality or powe 
in history, is identified with these husks (keliphoth). Th 
just man, the man of pure heart and not merely of wise head, 
is the rock on which the universe is based. A man should » 
live that at the close of every day he can repeat: “I have not 
wasted my day,” 

The Torah and Commandments have a deeply mystic 
meaning, but the Law reveals its secrets only to those who 
loveit. Throughout the Torah there is a fourfold truth—liten 
meaning (Peshat), allegorical explanation (Remez), homileticd 
application (Derush), and Cabala (Sod). ‘Woe unto th 
man,” says the Zohar, “who asserts that the Torah intends 
to relate only commonplace things and secular narratives 
The narratives of the Torah are its garments. More valuable 
than the garment is the body which carries it; and mor 
valuable even than that is the soul which animates the body,’ 

The view of life and of the universe in the Zohar is funds 
mentally optimistic. Prior to the existence of the present 
world, certain formless worlds issued from the fountain o 
existence and then vanished, like sparks which fly from a red- 
hot iron beaten by a hammer and are extinguished as they 
separate themselves from the burning mass. In contrast to 
these abortive attempts at creation, the actual world was the 
best of all possible worlds. But it was its assertion of the 
dignity of man, its doctrine of immortality made altogether 
dependent on conduct, as much as its poetical spirit stimulat- 
ing the imagination and filling the soul with mysterious awe, 
that conquered the Jewish world for the Zohar. In m™ 
incredibly short time a large portion of Jewry placed it on’ 
level with the Bible and Talmud. External disasters favourel 
its complete triumph. As a result of the expulsion from tlt 
Iberian Peninsula, the Spanish refugees carry the Zohar with 
them to every community in the Dispersion ; and for centuns 
it remains a power dominating the hearts, minds, and lives of 
the Jewish people. Even in Western countries traces of it 
influence on liturgy and custom are visible to this day. 
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In theoretical mysticism no advance is made after the 
appearance of the Zohar for over two and a half centuries. 
Rewds the middle of the sixteenth century, however, a new 
school of Cabala arises in Palestine, with its seat in Safed. 
Its leading spirits are Cordovero and Luria. Moses Cordovero 
(4.1570) is the greatest of the systematisers of Jewish mysticism ; 
and his work—Pardes Rimmonim—is the exposition of every- 
thing that the older Cabala had to say on God, man, and 
Israel, on the universe and the hereafter. His younger 
contemporary, Isaac Luria (d. 1572), is an epoch-maker, a 
Jewish Plotinus and Hegel in one. He mercilessly exposes 
the insufficiency of the solutions to the problems of creation, 
feewill, and evil that the Cabala had hitherto offered; and 
shows that there are even deeper difficulties that are unguessed 
or, at any rate, untouched by it. His system is highly sub- 
jective and his terminology obscure. Thus he speaks of “the 
breaking of the vessels,” 2.e. the impossibility on the part of 
the Sefiroth to become real receptacles for the light emitted 
from Divine grace. ‘They break, thus causing a condition of 
chaos. This chaos has been intensified by Adam’s fall. It 
is so thorough and so complete that evil contains sparks of 
good, while the good is never entirely free from sparks of 
evi. Ours is the World of Husks, of mere appearance or 
disguises, not of realities; and but for the sparks of the holy 
and pure scattered in it, it would disappear into nothingness. 
The elimination of evil and the restoration of the world to 
Divine goodness, the transformation of the World of Husks 
intoa World of Harmonies, is the great problem of humanity, 
and especially of Israel. The individual Israelite can help in 
the work of cosmic redemption by meditations, fasts, ablu- 
tions, and vigils. ‘These have a practical, theurgic purpose— 
Messianism. Due and whole-hearted performance of such 
ascetic devotions, Luria teaches, hastens—nay, can accomplish 
Israel’s redemption. 

_ The great importance of Messianic movements in Jewish 
history has not always been understood. Consider that the 
very year of the appearance of the Zohar—1290—was the 
year of the expulsion from England, and that this was only 
the opening of a series of sinister attempts at the annihilation 
of the Jew culminating in the Cossack butcheries of the 
seventeenth century. In the darkness of inhumanity, rightless- 
hess, and despair which enveloped Israel during these centuries, 
the Jewish soul turned more and more to the cheering message 
of the Cabala, that the coming of the Messiah could be hastened 
by those who stood in mystic communion with the heavenly 
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realm. Successive disillusionments only strengthened thi, 
unquenchable hope. The leaders of Messianic move 
heightened the consciousness of the people, fed their gj 
spondent hearts with glorious dreams, and announced the 
glad tidings when Jewish history would no longer be writi 
in the passive voice. Verily, for this alone these pseu), 
Messiahs deserve a place in Jewish history. Among theg 
Cabala-nurtured Messianic pretenders we find apocalypi 
visionaries, like Abulafia; Faust-natures, who undertook ty 
storm the gates of redemption, like Joseph della Reins. 
apostles of repentance, like Luria; and great-hearted lovers of 
their people, like Solomon Molko. The last-named, a Ney 
Christian who had returned to the faith of his fathers, py. 
claimed the advent of the Messiah ; and, as Abulafia before Ki 
he undertook the conversion of the Pope. He fell into th 
hands of Charles the Fifth, and was burnt at the stake in 153), 
All these, however, are overshadowed by Sabbethai Tseyi, 
who towards the year 1666 is acclaimed a sort of God. 
Messiah, as the incarnation of “ Adam Kadmon,” the fi 
Sefira. A tidal wave of hysteria sweeps over the worlds 
Jewries from Bagdad to Amsterdam, from Poland to th 
Brazils, and shakes Jewish life to its foundations. He abn. 
gates Jewish laws, institutions, and festivals; and even wha 
he goes over to Mohammedanism, a large portion of his 
adherents remains loyal to him. They are formally excluded 
from Judaism; but for over a century the lamentable ani 
pernicious effects of that aberration are felt—even in Londo, 
with a crypto-Sabbethian as rabbi of its Sephardic Synagogue 
(1689-1701). Sabbethai’s followers in Salonica, the Donmels 
or Jew-Turks, exist to this day. Many people are utterly 
a loss to understand the violent revolt against Jewish law and 


life and morality that marked some sub-sects of this movement. | 


But the phenomenon is not an uncommon one in the histoy 
of mysticism. As long as the union with the Divine—‘* Ve 
gottung ”—is merely an ideal, even though a progressive ided, 
the mystic considers it his life’s task to be transformed into the 
likeness of the Divine. The result is the ascetic life, marked 
by self-restraint and holiness. When, however, this unio 
with the Divine “ Vergottung,” is believed to have bea 
achieved, when the Messiah has come and a new heaven his 
opened for us, then the mystic often considers himself abort 


such trivial distinctions as right and wrong. ‘There then result § 


libertinism, as with Jacob Frank (d. 1791) and his followers. 
The last country to produce a new mystic doctrine wi 
Poland. The late Dr Schechter, in his wonderful essay # 
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the Chassidim, was the first justly and sympathetically to 
describe this movement, which is one of the most remarkable 
jn the whole history of religions. Its founder, Israel Baal 
Shem (d. 1772), round whose life there soon arose a whole 
mythology, preached humility, joyful trust in God, and 
athusiasm in religious life as the whole duty of man. His 
most famous successors were Nachman Bratzlav, and Sneor 
Jaman Ladier. Bratzlav (1770-1811), a grandson of Baal 
Shem, who emphasised the pantheistic views of the founder, 
yas an original fabulist and a true Chassidic “superman” 
(Traddik). Ladier (1747-1812) was a profound Talmudist 
and a deep student of Luria, who placed Chassidism on a 
metaphysical basis. _We may well conclude our survey of 
Jewish mysticism with these heroes of Chassidism, who nobly 
reflected some of the highest traits of the Jewish mystic— 

sonality and saintliness, coupled with independent thought. 

It only remains for me to speak of the New Learning and 
the Jewish mystics. Since the days of Raymond Lully 
(d. 1815) Cabala has had students among the Scholastics and 
the Humanists. Through Reuchlin (d. 1522) it became a 
leavening influence in the Reformation age; and Cabalistic 
ideas can be traced in both Luther and Bohme. Still, until 
a century ago Cabala was more or less hieroglyphic writing 
without a key. In the nineteenth century, though Jewish 
scholars — Franck, Landauer, Jellinek, Joel, Graetz — have 
accomplished much towards the discovery and elucidation of 
its literary landmarks, the culture-history of Jewish mysticism 
has to this day not even been attempted. And as for the 
attitude of modern scholarship towards the Cabala, that has 
been, especially among Jewish scholars, one of hostility, and 
not infrequently of undisguised contempt. Graetz is the chief 
sinner in this respect. But justice is on the march—even for 
the Jewish mystics. Granted that the Cabalists did not solve 
the problems confronting them, because emanation is as much 
amystery as creation; granted that Cabala furthermore gave 
nse to strange doctrines, and that its metaphysics was unfitted 
for the populace—yet it also liberated many spiritualising 
forces, and over the earthly existence of a tortured people it 
spanned the arch of an immense hope. Cabala has been called 
rabbinical Gnosis. And we may well apply to the Cabalists 
what W. Anz has said of the Gnostics: “They lacked the 
} Strength and weakness of our age—sober and critical intel- 
lectualism. Rudderless they followed their fancy and feelings 
whithersoever these led them, and they were prepared to 
believe everything that met their spiritual needs.” But let 
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us also remember that fearlessly the Jewish Mystics wrest] 
like Jacob of old, with the Divine: who then dare deny th 
the name of Israel ? " 

We have passed in review only the mountain-peaks in th 
realm of Jewish mysticism. Enough, however, has been said 
to show that to ignore Cabala—whether it be its ethico-religioyy 
or its metaphysical or human side—is to leave unexplored 
portions of the map of Jewish life and thought ; that to remain 
ignorant of Jewish mysticism is largely to fail to grasp one of 
the distinctive sides of the Jewish genius and one of thy 
greatest driving-forces in Jewish history. 

J. H. HERTZ. 


Lonpon. 
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A DEFENCE OF SCIENTIFIC 
MATERIALISM. 


HUGH ELLIOT. 
II. 


Taz defence of materialism is at all times a thankless and un- 
ular task. In every age and in every state of civilisation, 
the sentiments of humanity have leaned towards a “ spiritual- 
istic” outlook upon life, and away from a “materialistic” 
outlook. It has happened in consequence that the main 
development of philosophy has been on the spiritualistic side ; 
the philosophers who evolved conclusions harmonious to public 
sentiment have derived a far greater popular support than 
those who evolved unwelcome conclusions. The latter have 
been fewer in number, and their works have been comparatively 
neglected. Materialistic philosophy has grown in an unsuitable 
soil; and the crudities which it embodied in common with all 
primitive forms of philosophy have not yet been properly 
purged from it. The errors of idealism have been gradually 
eliminated by criticism; while the corresponding errors of 
materialism have been exultingly cited as destructive of the 
whole basis of that belief. 
_ Notwithstanding the general repugnance to this philosophy, 
it has for many years occupied a central position in philo- 
sophic controversy. The writings of Bergson, the fashionable 
philosopher of our century, are in effect a protest against 
materialism and an attempt to provide an alternative to it. 
On all sides we have witnessed the growth of systems of 
thought whose entire purpose is to furnish some alternative 
to scientific materialism ; and the immense importance of that 
mode of thought is established, less by any overt attempt at 
defence, than by the very general orientation of rival beliefs 
with special reference to its destruction. The menacing 
character of materialism towards our hereditary beliefs is 
799 
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largely due to the fact that it is no longer a metaphysicg 
system. It has risen up in conjunction with physics, biol 
and physiology. Last century it was specially linked up with 
biology, and succeeded in overthrowing some of the mog 
cherished convictions of the human race. This century it js 
specially linked up with physiology, and again threatens 
deep-rooted beliefs which will not be overthrown without, 
severe struggle. 

No wonder materialism is unpopular. But to us, g 
philosophers, the one question of interest is whether it is trye 
Its consequences to humanity are of no concern to us; fy, 
as philosophers, we have before our eyes no other aim o 
purpose than the discovery and recognition of truth. We 
may perhaps hold that truth is always bracing and beneficial: 
we may go so far as to believe that there can be no highe 
philanthropic aim than the excision of the cancer of huma 
superstition. But these are side issues. We seek the truth; 
and its bearing upon human welfare may be afterwards de. 
bated by the journalists and politicians of metaphysics. 

While it is true that materialism is and must always 
remain unpopular, it is perhaps no exaggeration to affirm that 
not for a century has its unpopularity reached so high a point 
as at the present moment. ‘The present decline in the staty 
of science and philosophy is especially apparent in the spher 
of materialistic thought. Every one of the sentiments which 
oppose materialism has been strengthened by the social stres 
of war. Materialists in the past, in so far as they have bem 
recognised by official sary ge) at all, may be said to have 
occupied the extreme radical left wing of thinking people 
Like revolutionary socialists in politics, they have aimed ats 
total subversion and reconstitution of orthodox systems 
Now war has brought about the temporary triumph d 
authority and orthodoxy. The position of the Church has 
been immensely strengthened; the authority of the State is 
impressed upon every citizen in every country of Europe 
We have ceased to be individuals; we have become citizens, 
or rather subjects, whose first concern is to ascertain whit 
the ruling authority desires us to do, and whose second 
concern is to do it. The whole sphere of authority hw 
become sanctified by the reinforcement of the massive i 
stincts of patriotism and loyalty. 

Now, authority is always conservative. The public mini 
is generations behind the minds of individuals. Authority 
but the established expression of the public mind; and fo 
two years past we have learnt that to question the fit 
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of authority is treason. Nor can this mental attitude be 
jmited to a single sphere. It spreads to philosophy, to 
gience, to art: in all these departments, disobedience has 
wased to be a misdemeanour and has become a felony. 
Authority is all-powerful. One would have thought that a 
religion professing peace and love would have suffered from a 
condition of war and hate; but the strength of religion is 
founded upon respect for authority, and in accordance as such 
respect is increased the power of religion is magnified. Per 
contra, the revolutionary forces, whether in science, philosophy, 
or elsewhere, are paralysed. ‘To some extent we may begin to 
understand the mind of the middle ages, when dissent from 
the doctrines of Aristotle was punished with persecution and 
social degradation, and dissent from the doctrines of the 
Church led to torture and the inquisition. 

The main propositions to which attention must be drawn 
in an account of scientific materialism are three :—(1) The 
law of universal causation ; (2) the principle of mechanism— 
ie. the denial of purpose in the universe and all notions of 
absolute finalism or teleology ; (3) the denial that there exists 
any form of “spiritual” or ‘“ mental” entity that cannot be 
expressed in terms of matter and motion. Of (1) I need say 
but little; it is, in theory at least, held now by almost 
everyone, even by those who are unwilling to accept its 
plainest and most obvious corollaries. Of such corollaries (2) 
and (8) commonly present the greatest difficulties in logic and 
philosophy ; and it is for that reason alone that they are here 
named as being of the first importance in the representation 
of materialistic thought. 

In addition to these headings under which materialism 
may be formulated, we may if we like consider the various 
shapes in which it appears in different subjects. In Meta- 
physics, the fundamental issue appears in many forms, as for 
instance in the historic problem of determinism and free-will. 
In Astronomy, it was once held that the planets were retained 
in their orbits by angels; and Copernican materialism was 
greeted with the usual public hostility. In Physics, also, 
materialism has absorbed the entire field. In Biology, the 
problem was disputed last century in the form of evolution v. 
special creation. In Physiology, it now takes the form of 
mechanism v. vitalism. 

have no space here to argue in favour of these doctrines ; 
I propose only to make their meaning clear by illustrations. 
Firstly, I shail endeavour to illustrate the anti - teleological 
elements of materialism by a reference to biological science. 

Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 52 
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At the beginning of last century it was believed, not 
that all nature was subservient to man, but that every obj 
and every event was purposive, in the sense of being desi 
with some reference to human life and activity. Thy 
Bernardin de Saint Pierre accounted for the fact that melo 
are ribbed, by supposing that it was for the increased fagij 
for family consumption. Man himself was regarded x 
possessing some ultimate purpose: his life was held to} 
designed with special reference to future events in some afte 
life. Moreover, all his limbs and organs were nat 
considered subservient to a purpose or design. Nothing 
nature was looked upon as meaningless. Such indeed is th 
universal attitude of the common people at the present 
moment. 

One of the earliest doctrines of evolution to be formulate 
was that of the inheritance of acquired characters. This 
theory is based upon two propositions: (1) that the exerci 
of any part, such as a muscle, increases the efficiency of thit 
part by adapted structural modifications; (2) that suc 
modifications are inherited, and hence that the next generatin 
is better adapted to its environment than its predecessor. 0f 
these propositions, the first is now known to be true, and th 
second to be false. But the point we are here concerned ts 
notice is this, that the theory, though still teleological, is less» 
than the theory of special creations. We no longer postulate 
a spiritual power which created every part of the organism fot 
a specific purpose ; but we allege that the environment its! 
has by direct though mechanical action moulded the path 
equally for specific purposes. There is an advance towank 
materialism. 

The next advance was in the discovery of natural selection 
The extreme advocates of this theory hold that every part d 
the organism has been adapted to its function by the india 
action of the environment. Variations, according to Darwi, 
occur spontaneously and in any direction. Such variations # 
are useful in the life of the organism lead to its survival ail 
rapid propagation, and these favourable variations thus tet 
to be perpetuated by inheritance to a far greater extent thi 
unfavourable or indifferent variations. In the end organisms 
become a vast collection of parts, all of which originally arot 
by hazard, and all of which have been preserved by thet 
utility. In the theory of natural selection there is 4 a 
advance towards materialism. For the theory exclude 
purpose as regards the origin of variations : this is consider 
as purely blind and haphazard. But the remainder of tit 
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is purely teleological : the preservation of variations is 
vholly dependent on their utility. Every part of an organism, 
therefore, if it has been evolved by natural selection, must 
have some purpose. If it had no purpose, it could not 
have evolved. 

Further advances towards materialism soon followed. 
Sir Ray Lankester met various difficulties by the suggestion 
that certain parts might be of no direct value to the organism ; 
but that the development of those parts was somehow correlated 
with the development of other parts which were of value, 
and which therefore were preserved by natural selection. In 
this way he allowed for the existence of parts which in them- 
glves neither had nor ever had had any sort of utility to the 
organism. But if Sir Ray Lankester thus extricated certain 
structures from the coils of teleology, he did so only by 
denying the immediate and all-pervasive action of natural 
section. Under the extreme theory of natural selection, 
a purposeless structure is a contradiction in terms. 

A still more completely materialistic outlook has been at- 
tained in the latest developments of biological science. The 
Mendelian or genetic school pays no attention whatever to 
purpose or utility in any structure. Their doctrine is totally 
unaffected by teleology. Of course it is obvious that most 
organic structures are purposive; but in the post-Darwinian 
theories the emphasis is not laid on this point; adaptation is 
no longer deemed the controlling factor in evolution. On the 
contrary, attention is mainly fixed on the mechanical factors ; 
the probability of inheritance of any new variation is worked 
out by the ordinary laws of chance, and is found to conform 
completely to those laws. 

The consummation of materialism is witnessed in other 
modern theories which have no connection with Mendelian 
research—as in the writings of Jacques Loeb, or in the last 
edition of Brehm’s T'hierleben. A single example will suffice to 
illustrate the change which has come over biological thought. 
The example I shall select is that of the coloration of 
humming-birds. 

Under the doctrine of special creation, no one would ever 
have dreamed of denying purpose to such coloration. The 
most popular explanation would be that God had beautified 
the humming-bird for the delectation of the human eye and 
the improvement of the human mind ; that the humming-bird 
was part of the programme for the glorification and beauties 
of nature. 

Under the theory of natural selection, the colours of the 
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humming-bird are still regarded as purposive. But it is » 
longer an anthropocentric purpose. It is due to sexual sel, 
tion, and subserves the continuance of those individuals most 
well-favoured. And now, still later, there has come a sy 
tion that altogether discards teleology. It is said that th 
colours have no biological purpose whatever, but that they a» 
due to the accumulation of excretory products in the feathes 
—the great quantity of such waste products being due to th 
intense activity of the bird itself! Whether such a th 
is true or false, I do not know. I only wish to illustrate th 
gradual discarding of teleological theories, and the rising 
tendency towards materialistic hypotheses. 

This tendency might be illustrated in any one of th 
sciences. In Astronomy, for instance, we have long ago dis 
carded teleology. But we may still remember that the mow 
was in primitive times ay tt to exist for the pu 
of providing a light for human beings during the night 
I have, however, no space to linger on illustrations whic 
anyone may collect for himself. I pass now to the thin 
proposition of materialism, which denies the existence of any 
form of spiritual entity that cannot be rendered in terms of 
matter and motion. 

It is here that modern or scientific materialism differs from 
the crude materialism of the Greeks and of pre-scientifi 
philosophers. Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, and _ thei 
disciples believed in the universality of causation ; they dis 
believed or tended to disbelieve in all doctrines of teleology, 
But they were not monists ; they believed in the existence 
spiritual substances such as “the soul”; and their materialim 
consisted in the proposition that these mysterious entities wer 
composed of matter. Thus Democritus taught that the sol 
was an aggregation of smooth, round, material particles. The 
state of philosophy was parallel to the state of religion. The 
ancients identified their gods with idols of materia] compos: 
tion. The supposed hidden forces of nature were to them 
equally material. All classes of thinkers appeared to agre 
that there were two kinds of existences: one kind being tht 
present to our senses, the other kind being of a more mysteriows 
and intangible character, and including such supposed entitié 
as gods, ghosts, souls, minds, spirits, and hobgoblins of every 
description. In those days, as in these, the philosophes 
harboured fewer of this species than the common people, bit 
they all believed in some of them ; and the cleavage betwee 


1 For the humming-bird is unparalleled by any other species of bird for its incest 
active movements. Its heart is three times the size of its stomach, when full. 
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the materialists and idealists of that time concerned the 

ion as to what substance they were made of. They all 
igd their idols, which for the materialists were made of clay, 
ind for the idealists, of some more refined substance fabricated 
for the . Hs ‘ 

Now, the modern materialism recognises none of these 
things. It cuts away the whole basis of the ancient con- 
toversy by denying altogether that there are two orders of 
existences; and in so doing it comes very close indeed to, 
and will probably in time coincide with, modern idealism. 
A large number of the hobgoblin genus have been swept 
away by both groups of thinkers. A few only remain ; 
ad, as in this bald account I am touching only on the 
most recondite parts of materialistic theory, I shall allude 
merely to that one which presents the greatest inertia — 
namely, mind. 

Berkeley was the first to represent matter in terms of 
mind; and in so far as he limited himself to that, every 
wientific materialist must be a Berkeleyan. Consciousness 
is the material of all our knowledge and our feelings. As 
William James has said in his Radical Empiricism, experi- 
ences constitute for us the sum-total of the universe. Now, 
Berkeley showed that matter was for us only an experience 
—a feeling—of the same order as any other experience 
or feeling. Properly understood, this in no way reflects on 
the reality of matter. The sense of reality is itself an 
experience; all experiences are homogeneous in substance. 
We say that light is a form of ethereal undulation, without 
in any way detracting from the real existence of light. So, 
too, we say, and, by the way, with greater truth, that matter 
is a form of our consciousness, without in any way detracting 
from the real existence of matter. It may be replied that 
the reality of matter involves the notion of externality. But 
that notion is an experience—a feeling—a conscious process ; 
and by the association of a number of raw elements of experi- 
ence we can constitute matter — the actual, hard, external, 
coloured objects — without the introduction of any hetero- 
geneous factor whatever. Each of these adjectives, actual, 
hard, external, coloured, real—each of them is an experience, 
and an experience only. When such experiences become 
associated together, we have not an idea of matter, but matter 
itself— endowed with as high a reality as our intellect can 
conceive, 

But if, as I readily admit and affirm, matter can be 
tendered in terms of mind, then the most elementary logic 
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requires adhesion to the proposition that at all events some 
mind can be rendered in terms of matter. Dualism is 
hopelessly condemned; there is no longer any gulf between 
mind and matter, and I might with equal propriety hay 
entitled this article “A Defence of Scientific Idealism,” I 
have not done so, because materialism appears to be a fy 
more important aspect of the great truth which is otherwig 
viewed as idealism. We can deal with matter by scientific 
methods; we can advance along that line; but idealism js 
sterile and leads to nothing after its own naked truth ha 
been admitted. And now let me approach the subject 
from the materialistic standpoint. 

Physiologists are in the main agreed that animal organisms 
are immeasurably complex mechanisms. They are automatic 
in principle, though their vast range of reactions obscures the 
automatism to a casual or uninformed observer. With a 
given nervous structure in a given condition at a given 
moment, the same stimulus will always produce the same 
effect ; it will produce that effect as surely and as fatally a 
is the case with any other physical or chemical reaction, 
There is no room for an arbitrary “ vital force” which inter 
venes in the physiological process. The law of physical caus. 
tion reigns no less supreme in this sphere than in the sphere 
of astrophysics. And the physiologists have reached this truth 
by empirical methods. They have attained by the use of 
observation, experiment, and induction alone the conviction 
that Descartes derived from deductive considerations of high 
philosophy. If we attempt to deny it in face of the over 
whelming physiological authority supporting it, our denial can 
only be based on partial motives and on a consciousness that i 
conflicts with theories we are loth to abandon. 

I have repeatedly observed that I am not endeavouring to 
prove, but merely to state, the theory of scientific materialism 
I shall therefore consider physiological mechanism as a 
established doctrine, and pass on to its implications. To the 
dualists it presents the overwhelming difficulty that it leaves 
no place in nature for “mind.” Organic nature, like inorganit 
nature, moves by mechanical forces alone, and no gap 1s left 
for the insertion of any spiritual existence or force. Huxley 
endeavoured to surmount the difficulty by regarding minds 
an attenuated sort of aura or shadow, which passively and 
inertly accompanies certain kinds of cerebral activity, without 
exerting any active influence whatever: he called it an pt 
phenomenon. In his true capacity as a physiologist, he knew 
and most luminously taught that the conduct and evel 
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activity of man would be the same whether this aura was 

nt or not, and in consequence that there were no direct 
means of learning whether other men were truly conscious 
or mere complex aggregations of matter and energy. But 
he failed to observe that the same argument applies to our 
knowledge of our own personal consciousness. Take two 
men identical in every detail of matter and energy, but one 
without and the other with an epiphenomenal consciousness ; 
and ask each whether he has such consciousness or not. Ex 

thesi the same answer will be given by both. Their 
nervous constitutions being identical, they must react by 
identical answers to the same question. ‘I'o suppose other- 
wise is to affirm some intervention of the epiphenomenon in 
the individual having it, and all such intervention is contrary 
to hypothesis. If one of them answers “yes” or “no,” the 
other is fatally bound to react by the same answer. If any 
of us individually believe we have an epiphenomenal con- 
sciousness, that belief is no true guide; for it would equally 
beentertained by another individual materially identical to our- 
selves, but without the consciousness. Otherwise you would 
have similar forces acting on similar nervous constitutions 
with dissimilar results; and the whole theory of physiological 
mechanism is wrecked. Huxley’s theory was the crowning 
effort to reconcile dualism with physiology. It failed; and 
we have to throw overboard either the facts of physiology, or 
the arguments of dualism. Surely the unbiassed philosopher 
will not hesitate between the two. 

What, then, are we to say as to the position of conscious- 
ness in the materialistic system? But one alternative remains, 
and that is boldly to identify consciousness with cerebral 
processes, and to say that they are not two things, but one. 
Instantly all difficulties vanish. You say you pursue a 
certain line of conduct by an act of will; J say you pursue 
it by a combination of material cerebral processes which 
necessarily issues in that line of conduct. You support 
your statement by an appeal to immediate experience ; I 
support mine by an appeal to the results of physiological 
research. Yet, from the moment you identify will with those 
cerebral processes, the two statements cease to conflict; 
they are one and the same. 

The dualistic superstition is so deeply rooted in philosophy 
—even our language being based upon it—that any alteration 
of view is attended with profound difficulties. ‘The reader 
has probably smiled with pleasure and assent, when I stated 
that matter may be expressed in terms of mind. He has 
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probably frowned with annoyance, when I stated the Con. 
verse truth that mind may be expressed in terms of matty 
He has rejoiced when I said that A was equal to B; he hy 
groaned when I went on to infer that B must be equal ty 
A. Possibly visions have come before him of the bniy 
secreting consciousness as the liver secretes bile, or th 
kidneys urine. But let him have no fear: the doctrine of 
Vogt is utterly incompatible with any view of physiologicd 
processes. Perhaps an analogy may help. A candle-flame 
appears to be a thing; yet it is quite different from matte, 
You cannot weigh it, nor keep it in a box. Hence the ancient 
regarded it as an entity or substance of idiopathic (or rathe 
idiophysic) nature—one of the primeval elements, not resoly. 
able into any other. Yet it is now known to be a mer 
apparition of matter in a certain state, undergoing combustion, 
The moment the combustive processes cease, the flame ceases, 
The flame, in so far as it may be called a thing, is not to bk 
identified with material particles, but with material processes 
It is the impression set up by those processes. It is the 
processes, in just precisely the same way as mind is the 
cerebral processes. Combustion and oxidation underlie both 
manifestations. 

It has not been possible within so short a space to indicate 


the materialistic solution of any of the numerous other prob- 
lems which may occur to the reader. I can do no mor 
than observe that nearly all the difficulties, which may be 
felt, are due to the deeply ingrained habit of thinking in terms 
of dualism, and to an inadequate appreciation of the tre 
significance of idealism. | 


HUGH ELLIOT. 


AtHEN«£UM Cius, Lonpon. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


NB—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under rare circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. 
The discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


MR ELLIOT’S “DEFENCE OF SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1916, p. 551.) 


I cannor think that my friend, Mr Hugh Elliot, has made a really 
philosophic effort to discover the meaning of the doctrine of a war of life 
and matter and its application to the present conflict. If he had he 
i still have disagreed profoundly with the view which M. Bergson 
and I have put forward, but he would not have represented it as the 
superficial and childish notion he ridicules in his article. Mr Elliot is a 
materialist, and I gather that this means that he holds that those values 
which some of us distinguish as spiritual, and which all of us hold in 
honour, are in their ultimate analysis reducible to, and explicable as, 
matter and motion. I can assure him that neither M. Bergson nor I 


would deduce from this that he ought in consistency to be a pro-German, 

or that opinions like his are responsible for militarism and wars of aggres- 

sion. Nay, I will go further, and say that the ~ practical outcome of 
] 


such views seems to me essentially pacifism, for if all values are material, 
strife entailing suffering and death is idiotic, peace at any price is better 
than sure and certain loss. But such harmless views as those of Mr 
Elliot are not what we have in mind when we speak of the war between 
life and matter. The philosophy of creative evolution is the doctrine that 
& force of an essentially spiritual nature is working and expressing itself in 
and by means of sontanial organisation, and the various organic forms of 
life, and the progressive development of these forms, mark the achievements 
of this force. Such is our general doctrine of evolution. From it follows 
what we describe as war between life and matter. We think it is abund- 
antly illustrated in the history of evolution, as we are able to read its 
roken records. Matter appears to us as an inverse movement to life, or 
even as a movement opposing life. No sooner has life brought matter 
under successful pr than matter begins itself to control and deaden 
the life which has organised it. This is what we mean when we distinguish 
the force on the surface from the force in the depth. Allow us the meta- 
809 
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phor—we must express our meaning somehow. Now for the application 
When we say that Germany is on the side of matter and the allied nation 
on the side of life, we are referring not to the individual opinions of in- 
dividual Germans, living or dead, or of individual Frenchmen, or of jnjj. 
vidual Englishmen, but to the political purpose of Germany,—a Prussian 
hegemony with its ideal of a Kultur stamped by the right of might on the 
whole world. And when we say that we who are opposing this Germ 
purpose with our whole strength are on the side of Vite, again we are not 
referring to individual opinions, or making sweeping philosophical general. 
sations, we are referring to the ideal of national freedom which to us seen 
the expression of that hidden activity of life working beneath and against 
the bondage of matter. 

No doubt it is _ to anyone to claim that Germany’s war is cp. 
spicuously a case of the vital impulse bursting through material convention 
and creating new expression, and — to many of her philosophers it 
so appears. There is a conflict of ideas behind the immediate purposes of 
the contending armies, and the German ideal, like ours, is a spiritual fore, 
I wish to be fair to it, and I try to judge it by the expression her philo. 
sophers have given to it, and not by any prejudices for or against scientific 
materialism. This ideal seems to me expressed in what I have describe 
as the non-morality of the superman, and it furnishes for Germany the 
whole philosophical meaning and justification of her war. When I call it 
materialistic or mechanistic it is not to lampoon it, but to call attention ty 
its most striking characteristic, namely, that it sets efficiency, in its narroy 
economic meaning, above spontaneity and freedom. 


H. Witpon Canp. 
Kine’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 





“THE LOVE OF GOD, OUR HOPE OF IMMORTALITY.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1916, pp. 538-550.) 


Mr Tewpte finds fault with philosophy because it cannot demonstrate 
the truth of a future life. Plato’s arguments “ have no cogency.” Kants 
“are hopelessly unconvincing.” And he thinks that it is in the affirm: 
tions of religion, not in the arguments of philosophy, that we must look 
for proof of immortality. Whether Plato’s arguments are cogent or m0 
cannot be argued here. They will appear cogent or otherwise, according 
as we accept or do not accept the premises from which he argues. It ca, 
however, be briefly shown that Kant’s arguments cannot be so light 
dismissed as Mr Temple imagines. Kant held that immortality, as also 
God and freedom, must be assumed as true if we are to talk of monl 
obligation and duty. Mr Temple takes a different view. He holds tht 
“even if there be no immortality, if the universe be against us, and we at 
to be crushed like flies, the ethical obligation from which Kant argues 
unaffected by it. Let us die like heroes.” In other words, mor 
obligations would remain as they are even if there were no future lift 
But is this the case? If I become extinct at death, why should Ib 
heroic and self-sacrificing if I do not wish to be so. Whether I am herr 
or not, it will be all the same in the end for me and everyone else. 
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fife is my all, and why should I ~~ it if the final result of my doing so is 
mere blank negation? To talk of the moral obligation of my being 
heroic when I feel that my heroism will spoil my life, and when I know 
that the result of my heroism and spoiled life will be nil, is hopelessly 
irrational. 
mit there be no immortality, then it is nothing to me or any one else 
whether God exists or not. Moral laws cease to be “divine Commands.” 
They are merely human conventions, made by men in order that they —- 
he able to live together. They have no higher sanction. Prudence will 
me to observe these conventions, as my fellow-men will make it 
mpleasant for me if I do not, but I need obey them only so far as 
rudence dictates, and I am not guilty of any wrong in disobeying them if 
icin to risk punishment, or think I can escape punishment for dis- 
obeying them. If it is replied that I am bound to promote the general 
happiness, and that the general happiness is promoted by my observance 
of Bee conventions which are mistakenly called ‘moral obligations,” I 
may reply, Why should I give up my own happiness in order to promote 
the happiness of others? I have as much right to my happiness as they 
have to theirs. How indeed can I be certain that I do promote the 
general happiness by the sacrifice of my own? How can I be certain that 
the loss of my own ev by my self-sacrifice is not greater than the 
increase of happiness which my self-sacrifice gives others? I cannot be 
certain of it. And therefore, if I am bound to promote the general happi- 
ness, my best plan is to look after my own happiness, of which I can be 
certain, and consider the happiness of others, only so far as to do so is 
necessary for my own happiness. 
And once more, if there be no immortality, suicide is not wrong. I was 


not consulted whether I should accept life, and if death be extinction, there 
can be nothing wrong or foolish in my declining the gift of life if I choose. 
If life does not seem to me worth living, why should I not anticipate my 
extinction by a few years if I wish to do so. There is nothing heroic or 


moral in enduring useless pain, and if I sm suffering from a painful and 
incurable disease, which a my life a burden to myself and others, then 
s0 far from it being wrong, it is only rational that I should put an end to 
a) life. My clinging to life in such a case is not heroic, it is unmanly and 
selfish, Kant’s argument remains unshaken. We must postulate im- 
mortality, and with immortality God and freedom, if we are to speak of 
moral obligations and duty, or, in other words, moral obligations would not 
remain as they are if “the universe be against us” and if the end of us is 
that we are ‘‘ to be crushed like flies.” No doubt if death means extinction, 
any one who likes to “spurn delights and live laborious days” has a perfect 
right to do so. I may consider him foolish and his life irrational, but I 
have no right to say he is wrong, if he chooses to live and die “like a hero.” 
But neither has he any right to say that if I do not like the heroic life and 
refuse to live it I am wrong in my refusal. If I become extinct at death, 
heroism is mere folly, if I do not like being heroic. Carpe diem, and the 
arapagia of Epicurus would then be the highest wisdom. This little life is 
our all. Why not then accept what pleasures it offers and cease worrying 
ourselves or each other? ‘“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 
i Mr Temple says that when we leave philosophy and come to religion 
everything is different.” By which he means, I suppose, that religion 
can demonstrate the truth of a future life. But is this so? As Mr 
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Temple truly says, the religious argument for immortality is this: “@oq 
is Love, and all love is individual, and Almighty Love will not allow itself 
to be robbed of what it loves.” But is it a self-evident truth that God js 
Love? Mr Temple will surely admit that it is not, and if so, then the 
conclusion which is drawn from it is not self-evident either. Neither 
religion nor philosophy can demonstrate the truth of a future life. } 
must remain a matter of faith, a splendid hope. The Christian religion 
asserts a future life—but does not offer a demonstrative proof of its truth, 
Neither can philosophy demonstrate its truth. It can, however, remove 
difficulties and show (and this is especially true of the philosophy of Kant) 
that the Christian belief is a reasonable faith. W. E. P. Correr. 


EDINBURGH. 





“CAN THE MERE SCHOLAR INTERPRET CHRISTIANITY?” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1916, p. 645.) 


Ix his note discussing Professor Armitage’s article on this subject in the 
January Hibbert Mr Sadler writes: “It is possible for Egyptians to read 
records of Osiris and accept him as Lord, yet Osiris never was a man on 
earth. The Swiss accepted William Tell . . . . and were angry when it 
was first shown that he never lived. . . . The Greeks worshipped Dionysus, 
as if he had been a man, but they personified and projected the Life-force 
which they felt.” And these statements are used to enforce his argument 
that our Lord never had any personal human existence, but that “the 
Christians personified and projected the Lord-force that they felt.” 

Into the theological question I do not propose to enter, nor do | 
eee to enter on an argument to prove that the endeavour thus to 

ispose of our Lord contravenes every canon of historical criticism. The 
object of this note is merely to enable the readers of the Hibbert to realise 
that the question as saouile Osiris, etc., is not closed, and is not so simple 
as Mr Sadler supposes. 

In writing as he does Mr Sadler shows himself a follower of the 
prevalent Mannhardt-Frazer school, which sees in Osiris, Dionysus, etc,, 
nothing but personified abstractions, spirits of the Corn and of the Vine, 
gods of vegetation, of the seasons, of the revolving year. Now in Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s Adonis, Attis and Osiris it is undeniable that many evidences are 
brought forward and cogent reasoning is employed to prove the Vegetation 
theory, as in the rest of The Golden Bough. But this is not everything. 
There is something behind. 

In his recent book, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of non-European 
Races, Professor Wm. Ridgeway brings forward evidence based on a wide 
induction which is dead against Mr Sadler’s statements and which is 
so conclusive that even Sir J. G. Frazer admits its cogency. Professor 
Ridgeway shows that the concrete in human life always precedes the 
abstract, that there must be a Captain Boycott before the at 5 to boycott, 
that women first grieved and lamented for the loved child or husband 
before they sorrowed for mere abstractions, and so ad infinitum. 

Thus in his Origin of Greek Tragedy and in his latest book alike 
he shows that Dionysus, Osiris, etc., were real men before they became 
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mere phases of the Vegetation or Year spirit, so much so that in his new 
dition of Osiris Sir J. G. Frazer writes: “The evidence adduced points 
to the conclusion that under the mythical _— of the glorified Osiris, 
the god who died and rose again from the dead, there once lay the body of 
gdead man.” ‘The Passion Play of Hassan and Hussein in Persia and 
India, which is founded on the real sufferings of the sons of Ali, and the 
dramas and dances of the East, all point to the same conclusion ; and in 
the same way the Miracle Plays and Mysteries of the medieval Church 
and the decennial celebration of the Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau all 

k the real existence of Jesus of Nazareth. Thus Professor Ridgeway is 
iustified in writing that those who, like Professor Murray, Miss Harrison, etc., 
“argue that behind Dionysus there was never any human reality, but that 
the god was only the result of the group-thinking of his thiasos of Satyr 
daimons and Menads might as well argue that neither Dominic, nor 
Francis of Assisi, nor Mohammed, nor Christ himself ever existed, but that 
they are mere ‘projections’ of the ‘group-thinking’ of the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Mohammedans and Christians respectively.” 

I might add that Professor Ridgeway writes to me: “I am a believer in 
William Tell and believe that one day he will be resuscitated. A very 
good case could be made out on the principles followed by these people 
against the reality of John Hampden. ‘The statements about him are very 
meagre. He might be said to be merely a ‘ projection’ of the seventeenth- 
century Puritan.” (See Origin of Tragedy, pp. 12, 24 sq.; Dramas, etc., 
pp. 51, 61, 119, et passim.) 

H. G. Duxinrtetp Astiey, M.A., Lirr.D. 

East RupHaM, NorFo.k. 





“WAR FROM THE QUAKER POINT OF VIEW.” 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1916, p. 653.) 


My book under the above title has been subjected by Professor Hearnshaw 
of King’s College, London, to a review so lengthy as to amount to a six- 
page article, and so misleading that I ask leave for some reply. 

The article is written in that elusive emotional manner which char- 
acterises the more heated part of the popular press. To describe Mr 
Norman Angell, for instance, as “ obsessed by even greater illusions than 
those that afflicted him before the outbreak of the struggle for which he 
oa done so much to unprepare us,” is hardly in the style of the Hibbert 

ournal. 

To take information from a book under review and pass it off as the 
writer’s own is too common a practice to cause resentment, but the trouble 
comes when it is perverted in the borrowing. For instance, Professor Hearn- 
shaw says that “many Quakers have thrown themselves into the struggle, 
as their predecessors did into the English Civil War of the seventeenth 
century, the American War of Independence of the eighteenth century, 
and the War of North and South for the emancipation of slaves in the 
nineteenth century.” I was extremely anxious in my book not to claim 
too much uniformity of practice for Friends, and to admit everything that 
ought to be admitted of exception or of inconsistency, but it appears to be 
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very dangerous to write with perfect frankness. From two to three hundrej 

oung Friends have enlisted in the present war, mostly men whose Quakerisn 
is chiefly inherited and traditional, but to say that our “ predecessors"_ 
which is intended to imply the body as a whole—joined in any former way 
is absolutely false. So far from throwing themselves into the English (iyi 
War of the seventeenth century, Friends came rapidly out of it. It wag jy 
its later stages when Friends arose. I explained in my book that the 
Society was being formed between 1652 and 1659, and that in the latte 

ear George Fox and the official spokesmen of the Society made thei 
Listoric statement against all war. This was not the question on whic 
the Society arose; it arose out of a belief in the Indwelling God; and om 
could not have expected this practical deduction to have been universally 
reached at any earlier date, almost the earliest at which it could be said that 
the Society had spread over England. 

Professor Hearnshaw tries to exploit a quotation I gave from Isa 
Penington, whom he describes in the following astonishing manne: 
“ Penington, a chaplain in the New Model Army and an ardent advocate 
of military resistance to ‘ Babylon.’” A man who can write of a Quake 
chaplain at all ought to keep silent about Quakerism. Isaac Peni 
was never in the New Model Army either, in any capacity. He would be 
likely to turn in his grave if he knew that he had been called a chaplain, 
He was not “an ardent advocate of military resistance” to anything, lest 
of all to “Babylon,” by which he meant the Catholic and Anglican 
Churches. What he did say was to admit that, at the moment and in th 
then state of the world, he made no attack upon magistrates for using fore 

ainst criminals and invaders, but he goes on: “There is a better state 
which the Lord has already brought some into, and which nations are to 
expect and travel towards.” He contemplates the case of those who “are 
forbidden by the love and law of God written in their hearts to fight for 
themselves” even against criminal violence. He says that “ fighting is not 
suitable to a gospel spirit, but to the spirit of the world and the children 
thereof. The fighting in the gospel is turned inwards against the lusts 
and not outward against the creatures.” That is, he drew exactly the same 
distinction I drew very rrraak in my book between the duty of the State 
and that of a pacifist individual. “'The primitive and original doctrine of 
war from a Quaker point of view” is thus exactly what is fully and care 
fully described in my book, and not something quite different, as my critie 
asserts. 

With regard to the American War of Independence of the eighteenth 
century, on p. 49 I explained that a small body of “free Quakers,” who 
believed in the war, separated, and for a time possessed a single Meeting 
House, and shortly died out. ‘They were not our “ predecessors.” 

With regard to the War of North and South, I mentioned briefly the 
great sufferings of Friends in the South for refusing to fight, which caused 
the migration of the great body of Friends from South Carolina and 
Virginia to the Middle West. In the North the conflicting loyalty to 
negro emancipation and to peace caused some diversity of practice, but the 
great body of the Society, even then, chose peace, ml some, but not all, of 
those who chose war were disowned. 

My book based the testimony against war on intuition, on the 
Indwelling Voice of God. Professor Hearnshaw naturally, therefore, puts 
this ground last of four, and when I come to read his words I find: “Mr 
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Gnbam calls himself a Christian, but he is a Christian only so long as 
Christ with him. He calls himself a Socialist and a Democrat, but 
is really an extreme Individualist and an Anarchist.” I pass over the 
datement that I am only a limited liability Christian as too cheap for 
ply. I have never anywhere called myself a Socialist. I always avoid 
joing so, though having sympathy with many socialistic proposals. The 
other epithets are simply amusing. 

Then follows an attack on my assertion of the supremacy of conscience, 
yhich is more like the pages of John Bull than anything else. Such 

ithets as “ treason and anarchy,” “ muddle-headedness and inconsistency,” 
éeffrontery,” and so forth, are not what one would expect to find in a 
careful vocabulary. Nor do I know how one replies to this sort of thing. 
There was, of course, a theological style like this which used to be 
common in the seventeenth century, and it seems to recur in Professor 
Hearnshaw’s epithets, for instance about the Manichzan heresy. This 
ws one of the many false steps which human thought has made in its 
pathetic search for truth, namely, to believe in the inherent evil of 
matter. One ought to treat such attempts to face the problem of evil 
with tolerant charity. They are, to my mind, no worse than many 
other errors, for instance the great error in all sacerdotal claims. But the 
King’s College Professor describes Manichzism as “ poison,” “ pestilential 
oriental venom,” “a leprosy in the fair body of the Church,” “the 
Manichean virus,” “antinomian abysses of moral corruption,” and so 
forth. One feels rather thankful to be called nothing worse than a 
muddle-headed anarchist after that. My reviewer has really nothing to 
sy on the great and central point of the Christian intuition against war, 

t to describe my arguments as “four sophistical reasons which the 
feeblest dialectician could sweep away like chaff.” This is what he flatters 
himself by describing as “‘ destructive analysis.” 

On the scriptural argument Professor Hearnshaw blames me for dis- 

missing the old Testament “as a record of an immature stage of ethical 
development ; as though in any stage of man’s moral pro whatsoever 
God could have sanctioned and enjoined what is pa map eternally 
wicked!” I should not have thought it possible in these days for any 
writer in the Hibbert to object to the Old Testament being regarded as 
ethically immature, as a stage in man’s perception of God; or that anyone 
would now regard Jewish morality as something which has an eternally 
divine sanction, or finally, that there is no such thing as progressive 
morality, that things are not good or bad according to their age and 
country, but are good and bad “essentially and eternally.” One may say 
without impertinence that it is plain that Mr Hearnshaw is not a professor 
either of theology or of ethics. 
_ When my reviewer proceeds, “The New Testament accepts generally 
in respect of war the standards of the Old,” one can only refer him to that 
series of teachings beginning, “‘ Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
old time,” and commend the gospels generally to his study. All the points 
inhis scriptural argument are deeds fully met in my book, and the same 
unfairness in the use of points which I carefully grant is manifest here, as 
I my critic’s treatment of Quaker history. 

The following statement of New Testament doctrine by Professor 
Hearnshaw is quite in the line of the Kaiser’s religion. “The purpose of 
the religion of the Bible is not peace, but righteousness. It proclaims 
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implacable war upon iniquity. It seeks, it is true, to win sinners b 
means from the error of their ways. But it recognises the fact that ther 
are some who cannot be won, and that there are devils beyond the reach 
of even the Divine love. To such it threatens everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and it shrinks from no means within the range 
of omnipotence which may be necessary to achieve the final victory of 
good over evil.” It is not the first time that the Scriptures have 
made the texts of war lords, and moral and physical conflict confused, 
The argument about the Early Church, which is really one of th 
strongest on the side of peace, is shirked, in what I find is the usyl 
manner, by ignoring the writings of the pre-Niczean Fathers.  Professg 
Hearnshaw gets out of it by the rather impertinent remark that “th 
heresy of pacifism died out, save in the writings of a few eccentrics like 
Tertullian and Lactantius.” The treatment of the mystical sects who, as 
heretics, throughout history maintained the — against war, surely 
requires, if any subject does, a careful and tender charity. Whether we 
think of the views of these devoted people as better or worse than thos 
of the Catholic Church, they were brave, tender-spirited, and generall 
persecuted. It is odd to read, as an —— and headlong paragra 
may easily be read to mean, that “they died out more or less speedily amid 


the contempt and execration of mankind.” Does not the writer know that 
the Waldenses still inhabit valleys north of Turin, that the Moravians ar 
still a strong missionary body whom it is absurd to appear, even through 
careless writing, to describe as “tending to sink into antinomian abyss 
of moral corruption,” and that the Russian Doukhobors (as Professor 
Hearnshaw a little further on appears to be aware) are still living in 


Canada, where—in spite of their eccentricities—they are welcome colonists 
and not “a pestilential nuisance to the Canadian administration ”? 

One more error and I have done. Professor Hearnshaw as a historian 
ought to know that it is not correct to say that the Holy Experiment in 
Pennsylvania broke down due to its inherent weakness, “even though the 
conditions were most favourable there, because it enjoyed the military 
protection of Britain.” Many accessible authorities, if he does not accept 
my book, will explain to him that the Quaker rule in Pennsylvania was 
compulsorily abandoned through the action of the military party at home 
at the beginning of the Seven Years’ War. The British connection wa 
from the beginning its inherent weakness, was a source of recurring worry, 
and was finally fatal to it. Joun W. Granam. 


Darton Hatt, MANCHESTER. 
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ragra laws may be silent inter arma, but the voice of the dictionary is still 
ly amid (heard in the land. The eighth volume of the Encyclopedia of Religion 
ow that #% and Ethics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark) extends from “Life” to 
ans a —% “Mulla,” and the standard of workmanship is well maintained. “ Life and 
hrough § Death,” “Love,” “Magic,” “Marriage,” “ Missions,” and “ Monasticism” 
abyss #§ ae the six largest articles. The section upon the Christian idea of love, 
rofessor like the article on ‘ Meekness,” might have been improved by a closer 
ying in @ attention to the New Testament ) roth the place of love to God, for 
olonists example, in the teaching of Jesus, is very different from the development 


of subsequent theology,! and the Pauline tendency to grasp it under 


storia —§ fiith is noticeable, in view of the Johannine change.? Christian 
nent in §§ Monasticism has been entrusted to the competent hand of Dom Cabrol ; 
gh the & his article is a model of compression and selection. The bibliography 
uilitary on “Marriage (Christian)” should have included Dr P. T. Forsyth’s 


recent book, and the article on “Life and Death (Christian),” which is 
too short and vague, omits Dr L. A. Muirhead’s Life and Death in the 
Old and New Testament. Professor H. E. Jacobs contributes two brief 
estimates of “ Luther” and “ Lutheranism,” which, even together, are not 
allotted half the space assigned to “Lycanthropy.” Brandt’s account of 
the Mandeans is good, and will be useful to English readers who cannot 
or will not look into his German monographs. In fact, so far as this 
volume goes, the theological articles dealing with church history, eg. 
“Macedonianism ” (Loofs), “ Monophysitism ” (Kriiger), “ Monotheletism ” 
(Kriiger), and “ Montanism” (Lawlor), are perhaps the most satisfactory. 
Professc: D. S. Margoliouth contributes largely to the Muhammadan 
articles, but the account of Turkish Muhammadanism is written by a 
German professor at Constantinople; he points out that the Turks have 


1 On p. 647 Professor Grierson observes that the absence of “the note of 
passionate self-surrender to the love of Christ” separates Milton “not only 
from Dante, but from ‘a Puritan like Bunyan, an Anglican like Herbert, a 
Roman like Crashaw, and Vondel, among his contemporaries.” 

* Mr E. G. Gardner has just edited an English version of S. Bernard’s 
116) de diligendo Deo” (The Book of S. Bernard on the Love of God; Dent, 
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contributed comparatively little to the doctrine of their religion, ayj 
makes some remarkable admissions about the decline of Islam in th 
Balkan peninsula, noting, as an instance of the rapid decrease 
Christian rulers, the fact that while the Muslims in Thessaly numbers 
50,000 out of a total population of 330,000 in 1881, thirty years later 
they only numbered 3000 out of a total of 381,000. He praises, 
popular books, “C. N. E. Eliot, Turkey in Europe, new ed., Lon 
1908.” The praise is deserved, but ia honk is by “Sir Charles Eliot’ 
and it is only fair to remember that, as Sir Charles confessed, the estimats 
of Islam refers to a period as far back as 1893-98. Dr S. M. Zwemer; 
Mohammed or Christ (Seeley) deals with the Muslim problem from a les 
objective side; it is a call to Christian propaganda, in view of the present 
situation. 

Dr Hastings has also published the first of two volumes of a Dicti 
of the Apostolic Church (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark), which is desi 
to form a sequel to his Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Although 
it only professes to carry “the history of the Church as far as the end of 
the first century,” the exigencies of the subject often require som 
discussion of later developments; thus we have articles on the Didaché 
Ignatius, the uncanonical Acts and Gospels, and so forth. The bulk of 
the volume is devoted, however, to the contents of the New Testament 
outside the Gospels. It is not easy to write freshly upon many of thes 
problems, but, without being invidious, I would mention Professor 
Kirsopp Lake’s article on “The Acts of the Apostles,” Dr L. A 
Muirhead’s study of the Apocalypse, and Dr Sanday’s pages 
“Inspiration and Revelation.” In discussing the apostolic inspiration, 
Dr Sanday argues that “broadly speaking, it would be true to say that 
the application of the Old Testament by the apostles shows a deepened 
grasp of its innermost meaning. . . . But these are instances of their 
deepened insight generally, and are not different in kind from the 
Rabbinical theology, which, though often at fault, from time to time 
shows flashes of great penetration.” 

Two posthumous volumes on “ The History of the Study of Theology’ 
by Dr C. A. Briggs are now issued in Messrs Duckworth’s series, 
“Studies in Theology.” Dr Briggs had an encyclopedic interest in 
theology, and, although it is not easy to invest a résumé like this with 
sustained interest, the pages of this survey are clear and well-arranged 
The first part, on the study of theology by Jesus and the apostles, is the 
least relevant. It is misleading to say that “there should be no doubt 
that Jesus was a great student of Jewish theology during the thirty yean 
that preceded His entrance upon His ministry.” But the survey improve 
as it proceeds. The medieval sections are perhaps the most useful; the 
modern period, inevitably, is not covered with much _thoroughnes, 
although even this section suggests that schools of theology i 
modern countries do not all justify the American essayist’s epigrall, 
that “a divinity school is a place where they investigate poverty aml 
spread agnosticism.” Theology is being studied. It can be studied 
without being scholastic, and it must be studied,,unless the training d 
divinity students is to relapse into a demi-semi-religious form of 
instruction—which would be as disastrous for theology as when the study 
of comparative religion is allowed to become a branch of anthropology. 
In a frank and charming account of the Biblical school at Je 
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(Reoue Biblique, 1915, pp. 248 f.), R. P. Lagrange argues that it is unfair 
to charge the school with undue interest in archeology. “Il ne se 

vait que des dominicains, précisément parce qu’ils étaient dominicains 
et donc théologiens, se contentassent de ce morcelage.” “Dans l’Ordre 
de saint Dominique, |’érudition n’a jamais été la satisfaction d’une curiosité 
pigeuse, mais a toujours di étre coordonnée a la plus solide théologie, qu’il 
nous était possible d’établir une cloison étanche entre les recherches 
sientifiques et notre foi.” It is melancholy to think that after quarter of 
acentury this school of theology has been stopped by the anarchy of the 
Young Turks in Jerusalem. But M. Lagrange’s closing sentence is not 
melancholy. “ L’Ecole pratique d’études bibliques a été fermée parce que 
francaise, elle renaitra francaise.” 

n the American Journal of Theology (81-101, 244-265), Mr A. C. 
Watson defines religion as “a social attitude towards the non-human 
environment” in nature or the world with its stretches of life beyond the 
sensuous; he anticipates and endeavours to meet the objection that it is a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a social attitude toward a non-social and 
non-human environment, and claims, among other things, that his thesis 
offers a working theory of the relation between science and religion, since 
the relation of science to the same reality is non-social and mechanical. 
The same problem occurs in M. Clément Besse’s acute defence of “ Intel- 
lectualist Theodicy in France” (Constructive Quarterly, 1916, 124-150) 
against what he regards as the overweening claim of the pragmatists to 
ignore science and depreciate metaphysic in establishing the religious nexus 
with God. 

Mr James Robertson Cameron’s The Renascence of Jesus (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is a glowing and well-informed attempt, by a student of 
philosophy and art, to estimate the new contributions which Idealism can 
offer to the conception of Christ; he claims that it is “as imperative for 
w as for the thinkers of the prime to seek by current formulas of thought 
& near approach and nearer still to the magnitude of Jesus.” Intel- 
lectualism is to be held in check by the influence of the arts. A thorough- 
going idealism, on the Kantian basis, which is infused by art and the 
historical spirit, is advocated as the sole means of appreciating the mystery 
of self-realisation through self-sacrifice, which Mr Cameron interprets as 
the divine and human reality embodied in the person of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
author brings to his task singular qualifications, including artistic 
sympathies which are not too common among philosophic theologians. 
Mr Cameron frequently refers with gratitude to Dr E. A. Abbott’s 
Volumes, and it is a pleasure to chronicle another part of that indefatigable 
writer’s Fourfold Gospel (The Law of the New Kingdom), which interprets 
Mark iv.-viii. in the light of the synoptic tradition and the Johannine 
parallels. Like the preceding parts, this is full of minute and suggestive 
exegesis. No student of the gospels can afford to overlook work of this 
kind. The opening chapter is on the parables of sowing and on parables 
in general ; and in this connection it is worth while noticing an ex ianthian 
of the parable of the good Samaritan by Mr Jacob Mann in The Jewish 
Quarterly Review (January 1916, 415-422). He regards the parable as a 
serious indictment of the Sadducees. The priest and Levite avoided the 
supposed corpse on the road, lest they should be defiled by touching it. 
But the Pharisees had altered the strict Biblical law about this Levitical 
Impurity (Lev. xxi. 1 f., Num. vi. 7), and held that humanity required 
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either a priest or a Nazirite to perform the burial of such a : 
humanity was made a reason for departing from the letter of the ar 
The Sadducees, with their objection to Pharisaic tradition and their liter] 
adherence to the Old Testament Law, were against such a relaxation 
Consequently, Jesus was attacking the Sadducees in this parable; the 
conduct of the priest and the Levite exactly Prontbnesodt «i to what 
Sadducees would have done under the circumstances. ‘The lawyer who 
tempted Jesus was a Sadducee, not a Pharisee. 

Professor H. A. A. Kennedy writes in the Expository Times (March, 
pp- 264-268) on “The Alleged Paulinism of First Peter”; he admits tha 
the author had read Romans, but points out how independent he often jy 
of Paul’s cardinal ideas, and concludes that he is “not a disciple of Pay) 
but an earnest representative of the religious thought of the Early Churh 
to which Paul himself was profoundly indebted.” ‘The new edition of Thy 
Epistle of James, which Professor J. H. Ropes of Harvard contributes to 
the “International Critical Commentary,” is welcome. Even 
Mayor has satisfied English readers for nearly a generation, Professor 
Ropes makes a place for himself among the commentators of to-day, A 
reliable and scholarly edition. M. H. Coppieters (Revue Biblique, 1915, 

p. 35 f.) offers fresh proofs for the hypothesis that Jas. iv. 5 echoes the 

k of Ecclesiastes. “Envy is the tendency of the passions of the 
corrupted spirit or nature in us”; so he takes the verse. The Scripture 
which utters this oracle is Ecclesiastes iv. 4. 

The question of miracles has elicited fresh statements from the con- 
servative and the advanced schools of thought alike, but little fresh light 
has been thrown upon the problem. In the Princeton Theological Revie 


(April, pp. 202-264) Mr C. W. Hodge reviews some recent discussions, 
fosleding not only attacks upon the possibility of miracles but inadequate 
conceptions of miracle by conservative writers, and concludes that a miracle 
is “ a supernatural event . . . due to the immediate activity of God apart from 
second causes.” He distinguishes miracle from other supernatural events, 
like regeneration, by confining it to the outward world. Canon M‘Culloch’s 
article in the Encyclopedia of a and Ethics (viii. 676-690) takess 


less rigid line. He prefers to think of miracle as a supernatural event 
which by “its instant suggestion of divine power and goodness” differ 
from the larger class of such events. He inclines to believe in the tradition 
of the Virgin-birth, and a careful statement of the evidence in its favour 
has been issued by Mr G. H. Box (The Virgin Birth of Jesus, Isas 
Pitman), whose aim is to prove the im asibility of accounting for the 
rise of the story apart from a basis of fact, and also to vindicate its 
organic position in the Christian view of the gospel. On the other hand, 
Dr Abbott reiterates, in the volume already mentioned, his theory of the 
gospel miracles as symbolic, and Mr C. S. Patton, in the American Journal 
of Theology (1916, pp. 102-110), who shares this attitude, sets himself to 
explain how the modern preacher ought to deal with miracles. The 
counsel given is twofold. A preacher who cannot accept the miraculow 
traditions should not trouble his congregation with the problem d 
miracles. “His people would not understand him, and they would derive 
no benefit from his exposition.” Next, he ought to preach a living Got, 
and emphasise the continuous orderly witness of nature and history 
God. “If he has enough else to preach, nobody will miss his reference 0 
the miracles in which he does not believe. . . . If anyone asks him 
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grious question about miracles, he will answer it honestly. But for the 

most he will let miracles alone—not, however, because he is afraid of 

them, but because this is the easiest way to get rid of them. Whatever is 

geen to be unnecessary drops ef of its own accord. What we want is a 

living God ; and to such a God, in our day, nothing could be more un- 
than miracles.” 

The study of theology has to mourn the loss of two distinguished 
writers. Last November, Dr Solomon Schechter died, a modern Jewish 
gholar who did much to interpret rabbinical thought, both in this country 
and in America. His Studies im Judaism and Aspects of Rabbinic Theolo 
were an invaluable aid to outsiders. In May, Dr Allan Menzies died. 
He succeeded to the chair of Biblical Criticism in St. Andrews University 
in 1889, after having already taken a foremost part in the liberal movement 
of theology and biblical criticism. His main contributions, apart from 
his work as a translator and editor, were commentaries on Mark and 
Second Corinthians. He combined a love of freedom in theology with a 
singularly pom spirit, and many students of theology in this generation, 
far beyond his class-room, are grateful for his lead and his personal 


encouragement. 
James Morrarr. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Prorrssor G. DAWES HICKS. 


Two distinguished thinkers have recently passed away, and their loss will 
be felt wherever philosophy is studied. Wilhelm Windelband, who was 
born in 1848, occupied for many years the chair of Philosophy in Strassburg, 
and later succeeded Kuno Fischer in Heidelberg. Professor Windelband 
may not unfairly be said to have been the leader of the Neo-Kantian school 
inGermany. Philosophy, he regarded, as the critical science of universally 
valid worths or values. The critical method rested, so he maintained, on 
the recognition of such universal values,—truth, goodness, beauty,—and of 
their furnishing the norms for the procedure of the empirical processes of 
SN feeling, and willing. Freedom of will, he held, could only be in- 
igibly justified from the standpoint of transcendental idealism, according 
to which the causal relation is not the sole form of real connectedness, and 
the worth of what is given in conscious experience can be determined from 
the point of view of a norm of consciousness in general. His acute and 
original essay on “ History and Natural Science” was the prelude to the 
subsequent development of that important group of inquiries it is now 
customary to denote as Werttheorie. Windelband’s volumes on the Histo: 
of Philosophy, both ancient and modern, are widely known. They are full 
of careful research and of suggestive criticism, and they are characterised 
by a grace and lucidity of style which will secure for them a permanent 
place in the literature of the subject. The death, at thé éarly:age of fifty- 
three, of Oswald Kiilpe, who occupied latterly the chait-of*Philosophy in 
Munich, has likewise deprived mankind of a keen and penetriitive intellect 
at work on the problems of psychological and philosophical’ science. Just 
before the outbreak of the war, Professor Kiilpe delivered an interesting 
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course of lectures in the University of London, and was welcomed b man 
of his old pupils. Asa aan ar of balanced judgment and of fertiy 
ideas, he gathered round him students from all parts of the world, and in his 
laboratory, research of great value has been carried out. Kiilpe combi 
in a striking way, the capacities of an original investigator in the field of 
experimental psychology and of speculative power as a philosophical thinker, 
His last book, published in 1912, entitled Die Realiserung: Ein Bei 
zur Grundlegung der Realwissenschaften, which was to have been follow 
by other volumes, is an extremely able epistemological inquiry into th 
nature and validity of perceptive experience. 

Naturally philosophic thought has been largely concerned of late with 
the momentous crisis through which we are now passing. The volume o 
Philosophy and War by Professor Emile Boutroux, which Mr F. Rothvel 
has translated into English (London: Constable, 1916), will interest 
wide circle of readers. Besides the lecture on “Certitude and Truth’ 
recently delivered before the British Academy, it contains a number of 
essays dealing with German thought and the War, and with the Frend 
conception of Nationality. Professor Boutroux argues that force, organise. 
tion, and science are the three principles of German culture. Not only in 
Prussian politicians but in German philosophers there is, he insists, a 
tendency either to intellectualism, to radical voluntarism, or to a union of 
these two doctrines. And in practice the elimination of feeling leads to 
the unrestricted profession of the immoral maxim that the end justifies the 
means. When ends, like means, depend only on intellect and will, to th 
exclusion of feeling, then the end best justified is force, and the final worl 
of culture will be the synthesis of power and science. And the logical 
consequence will be that, for the perfect organisation of the world, 
should exist ein Herrenvolk, which by its omnipotence will compel the 
nations it regards as inferior to carry out the part it imposes upon them, 
In contrast thereto, Professor Boutroux develops the French ideal of nation. 
ality as based on the notion of personality, the expression of which ina 
people is their deliberate resolve to live together and to form a political 
community. There is also much food for reflection in Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel’s thoughtful volume, T’he German Soul (London: Dent, 1916) 
The book contains two studies,—one on “Christianity in face of Wat’ 
and the other on “The German Soul and the Great War.” In the latter, 
Baron von Hiigel emphasises the fact that theory, system, Welaneae 
which for the average Englishman is something that instantly puts him 
at ease, is for the German in his very blood. He shows how this character: 
istic, whilst giving rise to many admirable qualities, leads to the excesses 
exemplified, for instance, in the Prussian Real-politik with its conception 
and largely its practice of a frankly unmoral statesmanship. Over 
systematising—the militarism that would be simultaneously a colonialism 
—is apparent as a constituent cause of the failure of Germany’s colonising 
policy. It is no accident that England has been a great colonial power 
whilst not a great military power. Germany is now so formidable a foe 
because a spirit of sheer money-making and boundless commercialism, 
which: more:or :less penetrates and vulgarises us all, and which we ourselves 
rather than they began, has, in the German, found a lodging within a 
incredibly. vehement and concentrated, systematic and visionary soul. 
series of essays by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, collected together under the 
title of Justice in War-Time (Chicago and London: Open Court, 1916) 
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+ to receive careful consideration from those who desire to view the 
t situation with unprejudiced mind. Mr Russell criticises severely 
the past actions of our own Foreign Office as well as those of the govern- 
ments of other nations engaged in the conflict. He pleads with sincerity 
snd fervour for the things that are liable to be wholly forgotten in the 
excitement of battle. “It is important,” he urges, “that peace should 
come as soon as possible, lest European civilisation should perish out of 
the world. It is important that, after the peace, the nations should feel 
that degree of mutual respect which will make co-operation possible. It 
is important that ye the birthplace of liberty and the home of 
chivalrous generosity, should adopt in the future a — worthy of itself, 
embodying its best, not deviously deceptive towards the hopes of its more 
humane citizens.” Mention should be made of an able little book by Mr 
C. Delisle Burns on T'he Morality of Nations: An Essay on the Theory of 
Politics (London: University of London Press, 1915). Mr Burns holds 
that it is Hegel, and not Treitschke and Nietzsche, whose influence in the 
matter of State-worship and the Kultur-Staat is most pernicious. Hegel 
yas the official guide for the Prussian bureaucracy, and his philosophy sub- 
ordinated every portion of social life to the State. Mr Burns argues that 
state-organisation is based on nationality and exists for bringing groups 
into contact in spite of local division. The nature of the State can nh 
be understood if account be taken of its relations with other States. All 
philosophies which even imply that the State is isolated are out of date. 
Several important articles bearing on historical systems of philosophy 
have ap red. latel . Mr P. S. Burrell discusses in Mind (January and 


April 1916) “The Plot of Plato’s Republic.” He tries to show that the 
Republic is not a congeries of fragments clumsily put together ny cp 


now what “the historical Socrates” said, now what he might have said, 
now Plato’s own doctrines, but that unity of form as well as unity of idea 
is characteristic of the work throughout. Polemarchus defines justice in 
such a way as immediately to raise the question whether there is any 
goodness in justice at all. The moral problem thus assumes the form, 
“What is the good of justice?” And this in its turn inevitably leads on 
to the consideration of the fundamental ethical question, “ What is the 
meaning of good?” The object of Book I. is to state the issue, and of 
the rest of the dialogue to furnish the solution. In a not very convincing 
treatment of “'The Parmenides of Plato” (Phil. R., March 1916) Mr Paul 
E. More maintains that Plato did not mean to direct his argument against 
the Parmenidean unity itself, but that his aim rather was to tear away 
from this unity the scaffolding which had been raised about it by the later 
Eleatics and Megarians, and so to leave it in the form of an obscure 
Intuition, such as it appeared to Parmenides himself, untouched by the 
rationalism which would petrify it into a logical negation of experience. 
MrG. A. Johnston writes on “The Influence of Mathematical Conceptions 
on Berkeley’s Philosophy” (Mind, April 1916), and has some interesting 
things to say of the way in which Berkeley’s metaphysical theory of signs 
and his ethics were affected by mathematical ideas. Mr A. A. Bowman 
contributes to Mind (January 1916) a very thorough and careful inquiry 
upon “ Kant’s View of Metaphysics.” In view of the position taken in the 
re-Critical writings and in the Lectures on Metaphysic (published by 
einze in 1894), Mr Bowman concludes (1) that the Criticism of pure 
teason, issuing in phenomenalism, includes the logical presuppositions of 
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the latter, and therefore a body of doctrine which, whether it is desj 
Ontology or Transcendental Analytic, can only be characterised as 
physical, so that metaphysics is an integral part of Criticism, and (9) thy 
the Criticism of pure reason, as the Lectures imply by including this theme 
is a part of metaphysics. What Kant summarily denies in the Critique jg 
the possibility of a metaphysic along the lines of the dogmatic systems gf 
the past. In a discussion of “ Bergson’s Doctrine of Intuition ” (Phi, 
January 1916), Mr C. A. Bennett maintains that Bergson has made out, 
case for an intuitive type of knowledge and has indicated its fruitfulney 
It is true, also, that analysis and intuition cannot be carried on simultang 
ously. But it is a mistake to infer, as Bergson is inclined to do, tha 
this temporal alternation involves a total discontinuity. On the contmyy, 
such alternation must have its roots in an underlying bond of connectigy 
wherein each movement contributes by correction and _ supplementatig 
to the life of the other. Intuition without analysis is dumb and em : 
analysis without intuition is fragmentary and unfinished. Like 
mystical moment everywhere in life, intuition is “a good place to 
but a bad place to stay at.” If it seek to perpetuate itself it becomes th 
parent of sentimentality, of states of “fusion,” which grow less and leg 
articulate and are certainly not freighted with any burden of knowledge, 
Two of the articles in the new eighth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1915) are of special 
philosophical interest. Professor J. S. Mackenzie contributes the artic 
on “ Metaphysics.” He takes the subject of metaphysics to be the most 
fundamental problems of knowledge and reality, and divides his treatment 
into three parts: (a) the general nature of knowledge ; (6) the conception 
of reality and its chief nes and (c) the bearings of metaphysia 
on other subjects, especially ethics and religion. In dealing with know. 
ledge, he starts from the distinctions (1) between experiencing and the 
experienced, and (2) between immediate and mediate apprehension. This 
leads to the discussion of various theories of knowledge. Dr Mackenme 
points out that the Kantian doctrine with regard to the necessity of 
recognising some kind of reality as belonging to the more mediate form 
of apprehension, as well as to those that are more immediate, prepares the 
way for “epistemological realism,”—the view, namely, that everything which 
we in any way cognise has a kind of reality which is not simply tok 
identified with the fact that it is immediately apprehended at a particular 
moment. In dealing with “Reality,” he urges that constructive mets 
physics, as distinguished from Gegenstandstheorie, tries to find the way in 
which the objects of our experience can be regarded as forming a complete 
cosmos, such that every object has a definite place in the total order 
If strictly pressed, the doctrine of New Realism, it is contended, means 
that we have to be content with the theory of knowledge, supplemented by 
Gegenstandstheorie,—the attempt to distinguish and arrange the different 
kinds of objects which we saieaibinidiy-sanid that we are debarred from form 
ing any definite conception of the order which is involved in the whole 
The article on “Mind” is written by Professor Josiah Royce, who confine 
himself to a discussion of the metaphysical theories of mind. He starts 
by a treatment of perception and conception as fundamental cognitive 
processes, and proceeds to insist upon the necessity of recognising a th 
type of cognitive process which he calls “interpretation through comparisd 
of ideas.” This third type of cognitive process is, he maintains, of vital 
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when inquiry is made into our knowledge of the existence of 
wrious minds and as to what sort of beings minds are. From the point 
d view of the cognitive process of interpretation mind is, in all cases 
yhere it reaches a relatively full and explicit expression, equally definable 
in terms of two ideas,—the idea of the self, and the idea of a communit 
fselves. For a mind is essentially a being that manifests itself throug 
signs, and the very being of signs consists in their demanding interpreta- 
tion. The relations of minds are essentially social ; so that a world without 
at least three minds in it,—one to be interpreted, one the interpreter, and 
the third the one for whom or to whom the first is interpreted—would 
hea world without any real mind in it at all. 

The Donnellan Lectures on God and Freedom in Human Experience, 
by Dr Charles F’. D'Arcy, Bishop of Down (London: Arnold, 1915), cover 
awide extent of ground, and deal with most of the fundamental problems 
in the philosophy of religion. Speaking in Dublin, the lecturer appro- 
priately emphasised the greatness of Berkeley, “the only Irishman whose 
teaching takes its place as a necessary element in the main stream of human 
thought.” Dr D’Arcy claims in these Lectures to be developing Berkeley’s 
fundamental doctrine, and in this attempted development he has evidently 
been largely influenced by idealism of the Hegelian type. It seems to 
me, however, that the two systems of thought are radically incompatible 
ad that from Berkeley’s premisses there is no road to Hegelian meta- 
gs Indeed, I am convinced that the interpretation which is 

ut upon Berkeley’s teaching is, to say the least, misleading. 
Berkeley did not maintain that “there is no element of my subjec- 
tive life of which I am aware which cannot be turned into an object, 
and there is no part of the objective world, so far as I apprehend it, which 
cannot be reduced to subjective elements” (p. 34). On the contrary, he 
drew a very sharp distinction between percypere and percipi, between a 
mode or attribute of the mind and that which was “in the mind” only by 
way of idea, between the mind which was active and objects which were 
passive. And although the author’s method of establishing idealism is to 
some extent Berkeley's, it lacks the strength which Berkeley’s, in his day, 
. Apparently Dr D’Arcy would base idealism upon the ground 

that “every ee of the material world when examined is found to be 
esentially such that it can have no existence except for the consciousness 
of a knowing mind” (p. 57). And the only reason offered for this 
tremendous assertion is that “the material world, as we know it, is a 
complex of sensations, the secondary qualities—colours, sounds, etc.,—and of 
télations which group these sensations in certain orders—i.e. the primary 
ualities; and both sensations and relations are essentially of such a kind 
at they can exist only for a knowing subject.” But, surely, the very 
point which requires proof is here simply assumed. Writer after writer, 
In recent years, has been advancing arguments to show that a material 
ng is not a complex of sensations, and to refute the contention that 
relations subsist only for a knowing subject. It will not do, therefore, 
now to lay down these dogmas as though they were indisputable truths. 
From the position thus rs a up in regard to the experience of a finite 
mind, a rapid transition, which Berkeley would scarcely have sanctioned, is 
made to the proposition that the only one way by which the independent 
existence of the world can be secured is by assuming the existence of “a 
great world-mind” whose conscious experience gives being to the material 
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world in all its elements and qualities both primary and secondary, and; 
whose life and experience we conscious beings share (pp. 79 899.) Ar, 
then, material objects as they exist for God also eh of sensati 
and, if so, do these complexes of sensations give rise to the other com lerg 
of sensations in us? Dr D’Arcy tells us that his doctrine is not a doctrine g 
immanence in the ordinary sense; that it is rather a doctrine of tray 
ence, according to which God in His full reality transcends both the world, 
material things and the world of finite persons. Just as the fuller req); 
of our conscious experience transcends the more abstract reality of th 
material world, so does God, the highest reality, transcend our conscioy 
experience. God is superpersonal, knowing us from within, and includ 
our whole being as we are in ourselves within His being. In the lati 
“se of the volume, the problems of Freedom (dealt with largely on th 
ines laid down by Bergson), Pain, Evil, and Immortality are handled, an 
there is an interesting chapter on Mysticism. Man’s innate sense ¢ 
absolute value is, it is maintained, witness of his value to God and ty 
one sure proof of future life. 

Attention should be called to an able article by Mr J. W. Scott “th 
the Competence of Thought in the Sphere of the Higher Life” (Phil, R, 
Jan. 1916). Mr. Scott sets himself the task of answering the questin 
whether anything which can vindicate itself as intellectually true is ablety 
“do the work of religious truth” among us, whether there is any truth, 
reached as other convincing truth is reached, to which we can turn and 
say, “ This is —— what religion has taught, what it has intuited fron 
afar, and has held up to us always, as the ultimate hope of the world.” 


G. Dawes Hicus, 
University Cottecr, Lonpon. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jésus Christ—By L. de Grandmaison.—“ Dictionnaire Apologétique de 
la Foi Catholique,” edited by A. D’Alés.—Paris, G. Beauchesne, 1915. 


M. ve GranpMaison’s article Jésus Christ almost entirely fills the eleventh 
fuicule of the Dictionnaire Apologétique de la Foi Catholique. ‘There is 
much in it to admire. Of the vast literature of the subject M. de 
Grandmaison seems to have an easy control. Pamphlets and reviews are 
often at least as significant as elaborate books, and some of the most 
significant which have been published in England recently have not 
exaped his attention. He marshals the materials which his vigilant and 
accomplished scholarship has collected with the skill of an experienced 
general. The military metaphor is inevitable, for M. de Grandmaison, 
writing in defence of what he prizes, that is, the traditional view of the 
Gonpel history, is armed to attack and destroy all modernist views of it. 
If not exactly chivalrous, he is courteous and usually good-tempered, as 
from the high eminence of one who is on superior ground. It is, indeed, 
the kind of courtesy that those who differ from him might describe by a 
less agreeable term. M. de Grandmaison is not so offensive to them as to 
say that he believes them to be honest: he is not “superior” enough, and 
in any case he is too well-bred, to do that. But he never seems to regard 
them as led to their conclusions by the austere desire to see things as they 
really were and are. He treats them as enemies (they “dare not” reject 
all miracles, for instance): they are the victims of rationalistic and 
philosophical prepossessions, which prevent them from seeing things—as 
the Church saw them in the past val as M. de Grandmaison among many 
others still sees them.? 

Though M. de Grandmaison is in highly distinguished company in this 
method of “apology for the Catholic Faith,” I confess to a little surprise 
that he (a distinguished scholar of a race in whom we think that lucidity 
and logic are instinctive) does not seem to be conscious of the fact that the 
charge of prepossessions comes ill from one who is of set purpose and with 
full consciousness defending a definite prepossession from which many of 
those he attacks are immune. ‘The champion of the traditional Christian 
Prepossession, at all events, is disqualified from bringing this particular 
charge against the modernists. It is a shell that does not explode. It 


1 He iss ially severe in his criticisms of M. Loisy, whom he regards as one who 
merely popularises and develops ideas of German origin. On the other hand, in spite 
of appearances, he does not wish to class with the rationalists “ les deux Lady Margaret 
Professors de théologie.” 
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only makes an ugly noise 1nd raises a little dust on no-man’s ground, Th 
noise and the dust may |.e comforting to those who stand by the 

side, but the effect it has on the looker-on at a distance—who also ye 
must suppose is meant to be impressed—is to show him that the suppl 
from which such explosive shells are made are running out. A new 

is needed and new ingredients. With all my admiration for the lean) 
of M. de Grandmaison, this is what I feel about his apologetic in 
entirety. He deals with the whole Gospel history, and unless thi 
happened just as they are told, he will allow the narratives no valy 
(p. 1473). Though he can speak of the Gospels incidentally as “livres 4 
paar et d’édification” and allow the evangelists their special int 
yet he assumes the strictest historicité of all the narratives. If this great 
assumption is once made, there is no need of apology: all modemig 
theories stand self-condemned. And this is really what happens to they 
in M. de Grandmaison’s hands. His article is a fine elaboration of th 
traditional view, in which, indeed, concessions are made to moden 
scholarship and knowledge, but none that more than touch the fringed 
the convictions of the Church of the past. The careful accumulation ¢ 
modern views witnesses to the author’s industry; but the collection only 
serves as a tangled background against which to show up the consisteng 
of the traditional portrait of our Lord, His ideas, and His acts. Th 
historicité of the Gospels being presupposed and adopted as the criterion of 
all other views, it cannot be said that they really have a hearing. Judge 
by this standard of reference, as it is applied by M. de Grandmaism, 
questions as to our Lord’s consciousness, the narratives of His miracle 
His conception of the kingdom, are already settled. The Gospels har 
spoken, causa est finita: we have only to piece together the (admittedly) 
scattered bits of evidence in order to get the perfect mosaic. 

Yet, in spite of this overwhelming prajudicium, inasmuch as M. é 
Grandmaison does profess to “ answer” modern objections to the tradition 
position in regard to the three great questions I have mentioned, itis 
correct ” that a review of his work should indicate some of the points 
which, in common with other apologists of distinction, he seems to fail t 
appreciate rightly the nature of those objections and accordingly fails 
do them justice. 

(1) As to our Lord’s consciousness, M. de Grandmaison thinks that he 
has no need of a doctrine of kenosis, though in his opposition to sucha 
doctrine he is less peremptory than in other cases. The actual terms, vey 
carefully chosen as usual, in which he expresses himself on the subjet 
(§ 194) seem to leave open the possibility of a concordat. But when,it 
rejecting Dr Sanday’s theory, he speaks of it as involving the insu 
difficulty that “Jesus was not conscious of being God, though he ws 
God” (§ 196); and when elsewhere (§ 189) he says “ou Jésus était, 4 
savait quil était, ce qu’il disait étre,—ou quel pitoyable illusionné fut-l? 
he excludes the only terms of agreement which are possible between te 
doctrine of the Incatnation and the facts of the Gospel history,’ as they 
present themselves to a large number of modern students of the problem 
with which they teem. No one can fully penetrate into another's cr 
sciousness. Much that went to make up our Lord’s consciousness 1s ™ 


1 The old explanation (the “ economy ” of our Lord’s “ manifestation” of Himsdl) 
though not abandoned by M. de Grandmaison (e.g. § 317), simply draws a theo 
veil over the facts. 
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"doubt hidden from us as it was hidden from His earliest biographers. But 
" hat they tell us does not support M. de Grandmaison’s view. Even the 
Fourth ] does not depict our Lord with so clear a consciousness of 
- getually being God in His life on earth as to justify M. de Grandmaison’s 
ita on the subject. Granted that the incomparable theologian who 
mote that Gospel sets before us an interpretation of our Lord's significance 
fom which the full Catholic doctrine of the Trinity was an imevitable 
inference for later theologians, in all the conditions of their intellectual 
| gd religious experience: yet not even so does he represent our Lord 
Himself as being conscious that He was God. The most exalted sayings 
are capable in their context of other meanings, and they are so imbedded 
in sayings and acts that reveal so different an estimate of His own position 
and status relatively to the Father, that it is only our Catholic preposses- 
dons that forbid us to give them their natural force. Theologians, of 
course, in their elaborated doctrine, have been at pains to find room for 
the facts which underlie these sayings, but they have always been burdened 
by the assumption that if our Lord is God, He must have known it in His 
life as man. They have never allowed for an Incarnation which involved 
a veiling of the consciousness of the Incarnate Son. Yet narrative after 
narrative in the Gospels implies such a veiling. Incidents and sayings 
throughout the whole Life have to receive, as they regularly have received, 
artificial interpretations before they can be forced into harmony with the 
grat traditional prepossession. ‘The theory that our Lord really thought 
of Himself as God is not supported by the Gospels even as they stand. 
They show us a Person conscious of a unique filial relation to God, 
conscious that the exercise of quasi-Divine functions is entrusted to Him 
as in some sense the representative of His Father to the world and the 
medium through whom the Father’s purpose is to be fulfilled. They show 
usa Person consciously enjoying close communion with God and the sense 
of dependence on Him which is the ground of His settled and habitual 
(though not always entirely serene) confidence and assurance. ‘They 
furnish abundant evidence of a Personality and a Life of which, when the 
later experiences of Christians also are brought to account, the doctrine 
of the Incarnation offers incomparably the most adequate interpretation. 
But that He thought of Himself in His lifetime as in any sense “equal 
with God” they do not even suggest. And defence of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation which is to be effective, even on the assumption of such 
historicité of the Gospels as M. de Grandmaison claims for them, must 
take account of the fact that, so far as the evidence of the Gospels goes, 
exactly what He was was hidden from our Lord Himself during the days 
of His Flesh. The “subordinationist” elements in the doctrine of the 
Church, though they struggle feebly for a place in the full philosophical 
doctrine of the Trinity, are firmly grounded in history. The philosophical 
synthesis, and the true valuation of the “human” experience (of which the 
writer to the Hebrews is our only New Testament exponent), are to be 
found, if at all, by those who recognise in the “coming down” and the 
being “born of a woman” a kenosis of Divine consciousness (at least as 
the Church has always understood “Divine” consciousness) which lasted 
through the Life on earth. To maintain the identity of “the Christ of 
history” with “the Christ of faith ”—the Christ of the Creeds with Jesus 
of Nazareth—it is not necessary to suppose that our Lord in His life on 
earth knew Himself as the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, or that His 
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consciousness was the same as the consciousness of the Risen and Ascendsi 
Lord who is the centre of Christian faith. 

I need hardly add that M. de Grandmaison does not allow for 
real development of our Lord’s consciousness through the experienc 
His life on earth. In consequence he fails to present his subject with th 
full appeal it makes. It is true that none of the evangelists was concemg| 
to trace that development, though St Luke again and again shows }j 
“ psychological ” interests by the variations he makes in narratives comp 
to him and St Mark or St Matthew, as well as by his own special adgi 
tions. Yet “the Jesus of history” surely escapes the apologist who dy 
not admit a large amount of foreshortening in the accounts of the hi 
in the Gospels. But even so, evidence of development remains. Let » 
take one instance only, as to which M. de Grandmaison is emphatic 
Messianic consciousness. He says (§ 98) it is certain from the Gospels that 
from the beginning of His ministry Jesus was convinced that He was tl, 
Messiah ; and many less conservative students of the Gospels have forme 
the same inference from their evidence. Yet the words of the Voice at th 
Baptism, as given in St Mark, have probably no Messianic sense.! An 
the narrative of the Temptation, in which we are taken back to a sou 
older than St Luke or St Matthew, if not than St Mark, supports th 
inference that it was a peculiar consciousness of Sonship, not of Messiah. 
ship, that “imposed itself on the thought of Jesus” at this time. Thou 
the “temptations” have commonly been supposed to have meaning only 
for one who believed himself to be the Messiah, yet the words are neve 
““If thou be the Christ,” but always “If thou be the Son of God”; and th 
narrative gives us, as far as I know, neglected but by no means negligibh 
evidence that it was the sense of His filial relation to God that inspire 
the early days of our Lord’s ministry, and that the “ Messianic consciow 
ness” was, as other evidence in the Gospels suggests, a later developmett 
in His mind. 

(2) As to the narratives of miracles: if M. de Grandmaison’s 
suppositions are granted, viz. that the narratives are fully historical,’ the 
is of course nothing more to be said. Yet when he proceeds to argue tht 
no one would disbelieve them except because of rationalistic and phile 
sophical prepossessions, he enters on an arena in which, with all respect fr 
him and his many allies on this arena, I must venture to say the weak 
ness of his armour becomes apparent. I have already pointed out th 
futility, indeed the intellectual disingenuity of this kind of assertion (it i 
not argument). In the matter of miracles, I suppose that every “ modernist’ 
began life with a strong prejudice in favour of the historical truth of the 
narratives of the Gospels. But for this prejudice, which has been implantel 
in the minds of the children of Christian parents generation after genet 
tion, it might well be maintained that belief in such miracles would mi 
have survived as widely as it has. The strength of the prejudice is seen 
the readiness with which devout people have sceaphall’ the story of “the 


1 See, for example, Dr J. A. Robinson’s Note, St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesiam, 
. 230. 

an He assumes exact diagnosis of diseases, and complete and permanent cures, it 
stantaneously effected by a gesture or a word. He does not consider the significant 
of the narratives that tell of cures effected with difficulty. And quoting Mark vi. 5,6 
as “il ne peut faire que peu de miracles,” he sees in the statement a ‘‘ mot ad 
de l’évangeliste” showing “‘la qualité spirituelle et religieuse de la puissance thaume 
turgique du Maitre.” 
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of Mons” as one of the proofs that God ison our side in the 

t war: just as their inability to understand evidence is shown by 

their refusal to face the fact that the story first appeared in an evening 
paper, and that the author has told us that it was on his part a work of 


purel: literary imagination. 

I do not know whether this story has come to the notice of M. de 
Grandmaison, or whether he would understand the position of one who 
holds that the people who believe that a host of angel warriors protected 
the English soldiers on their retreat from Mons are nearer the real truth 
of things than are those who do not believe that God has any interest in 
this war. (As I have said, he seems to hold that the narratives of the 

have no evidential value at all, unless the events took place exactly 
as they are described.) But the wide credence which the story has obtained 
illustrates the habit of mind which finds in a miraculous intervention (an 
act of God not effected through human means) the natural explanation of 
deliverance from imminent danger or satisfaction of an urgent need ; and 
it shows us before our very eyes in the twentieth century, how rapidly such 
a “miraculous” interpretation of a remarkable event can win currency 
among religious people and become for them inextricably blended with the 
historical fact itself. 

Nothing can well be more absurd than the word which has gone round 
lately to the effect that people who disbelieve in miracles are “ obsessed by 
mid-Victorian science.” Many of them at least are much more affected by 
their literary and historical studies—their a of man and the mind of 
man as shown in history—than by any philosophical or scientific theory of 
the universe. Many of them are indeed consciously set against any kind of 
mechanical or deterministic conceptions of the world and life. All the same, 
itis worth while to point out to M. de Grandmaison and those whom he 
represents that, though the more fashionable philosophy of the moment and 
the latest physical theories do not support mechanical or deterministic 
views of the world-process, neither do they furnish any fresh — for 
belief in the particular miracles narrated in the pe se to which exception 
ismost commonly taken. No more does the most advanced medical science 
and therapeutic of to-day. 

M. de Grandmaison will not allow us to pick and choose among these 
miracles—and so far he is on firmer ground than some apologists; yet the 
arguments by which he supports these miracles en bloc are applicable only 
tosome of them. Other apologists, who admit some measure of discrimina- 
tion and regard some of the miracles as “better attested” (which means 
more credible) than others, fail to realise how seriously this discrimination 
of theirs discredits the witnesses. For the chief problem which all 
apologists ignore is just the fact that the authors of our Gospels make no 
such discrimination. ‘They tell us that the bodies of the dead came out of 
their graves and appeared in Jerusalem after the Resurrection, that a few 
loaves and fishes were literally multiplied into many, that a fig-tree was 
withered by a word, that organic diseases were suddenly cured, and that our 
Lord walked on water, just as straightforwardly and simply as they tell of 
cures of functional maladies similar to some which are effected to-day, under 
no kind of religious impulse or suggestion; and they represent them all 
alike as miracles. 

M. de Gran@maison may dismiss as “rationalistic” all the explanations 
of these miracles that have been suggested ; but, as he lays so much stress 
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on the prepossessions of “ modernists,” he would have been well advised, | 
think, to have allowed something also for the prepossessions of the Witnesses 
of the facts and the authors of the narratives, and to have used the narratives 
chiefly as evidence of the impression our Lord produced. 

At all events it is to be regretted that, in giving so much space to the 
subject, he does not pay attention to some of the chief “ objections” tha 
need to be “answered.” ‘The conceptions which militate against belief 
in the miracles of the Gospels are the result of a much wider experience 
of life and knowledge of phenomena than was possible nineteen centurig 
-: There is the fact that what we still like to call the conquest 
of “Nature” is no conquest at all, but is made up of a long succession 
of discoveries of the ways in which Nature works, or the forces which 
are present in the world, and the careful application of these force 
and these ways of working to our own purposes. In this 
our progress has depended on our aptitude as pupils of Nature ip 
learning obedience to her ordinary ways. And it is beyond question 
that the Biblical data on which the medisval philosophy of the 
universe was largely based impeded this learning. Similarly it is, for 
example, by ignoring altogether the theory of demonic possession that 
medical science has made some of its most beneficent advances: microbes, 
not devils, are the objects of its study; plagues are not stayed but 
prevented by improved sanitation; remedies are found for the physical 
ailments of the sinner at least as readily as for those of the saint, immuni 
can be conferred on the one as on the other: the faith that heals to-day 
is not necessarily faith in God: in all directions men have been taught not 
to expect miraculous cures “ by the finger of God,” but to set their hopes 
on a growing insight into the ways of Nature and provident measures of 
prevention. 

These are considerations which come from common experience, and 
influence ordinary people in their attitude to the narratives of miracles in 
the Gospels. M. de Grandmaison does not deal with them. 

Nor does he meet the religious “objections” to miracles which ar 
based on the conviction that physical “laws,” so far as they work in the 
universe, are the expression of God’s will and one of His means for the 
education of the human race: so that to ask to be “ miraculously ” set free 
from them is to ask to be released from the very discipline which God in 
His wisdom has devised for us, and to play truant from the school of life 
It is, surely, superficial rather than deep thinking that leads anyone to 
ascribe such an objection as this to “an unchristian view of God and the 
world.” Where we come nearest to our Lord’s own mind on the subject, 
as in the narrative of the Temptation, it is clear that His settled purpose 
was to accept fully the ordinary conditions of life in the world and not to 
look for “miraculous” help to further His mission on earth. And is it 

ible to vindicate as Christian the conception of the “freedom ” of God 
in the name of which miracles in general are defended, and the argument 
from miracle to God superseded by the argument from God to miracle? 
M. de Grandmaison does not use this particular argument: but no les 
than those who make much of it he seems to look for sure proof of the 
activity of God in the world only in manifestations which are abnormal 
and appear to us to be arbitrary and capricious. Yet the “freedom” 
which the most intelligent Christian Theology asserts of God is not the 
absolute or unconditioned exercise of power: it is freedom to work out 
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His for men in and through the constitution which He has given 
ie and the world in which He has placed them; it is freedom 
wnditioned by this constitution; and the only kind of miracle which 
yould be consonant with this kind of freedom would be one which revealed 
ip men more clearly the real conditions of their life in the world. Dr 
Westcott fifty years ago firmly repudiated the then prevalent view that 
our Lord’s miracles were spe of the Revelation, and claimed them 
ther as parts of it. But he gave no clear answer to the question What 
isit, then, that they reveal? Save perhaps for some of the cures of disease, 
do the miracles attributed to our Lord reveal to us the ways in which God 
actually works in the world, so that we are justified in relying on Him to 
siccour us in our need in similar ways? Do they really help us to under- 
sand better the actual conditions, spiritual and physical, under which 
as long as we are in the world we must live? And if not, what is it that 
they “ reveal ” ? 

These are some of the questions which the modern apologist of the 

| miracles must meet, if he is to be effective. M. de Grandmaison, 
by the method he has followed, will only convince those who are already 
convinced : that is all, I am afraid, that any apology on the lines he has 
chosen can ever effect. 

(8) As to our Lord’s conception of the kingdom, M. de Grandmaison 
acknowledges the services of the “eschatological” school in calling atten- 
tion to apocalyptic elements in our Lord’s teaching which had been unduly 
neglected, but he is unwilling to give to these elements a permanent value. 
The reception of the Fourth Gospel perhaps indicates, as he argues, that 
the Church was not unwilling, at a comparatively early date, to admit a 
giritualised conception of the kingdom.’ But the fact remains that the 
prevalent and dominant belief of Christians was that the Lord was comin 
to establish His kingdom on earth, and that this belief is seen in all 
groups of the writings of the New Testament. While I agree with M. de 

randmaison in the conviction that the “ eschatologists” of to-day draw 
from the facts they have recovered as to early Christian beliefs wrong 
inferences—some of them as to our Lord’s authority in general and others 
as to the significance and value of His ethical teaching: yet I am sure that 
the business of the true apologist is not to whittle away those facts, but to 
correct anything that is inconsistent with them in prevalent conceptions 
as to the conditions of our Lord’s life in the world. A better apology may 
be found in an estimate of our Lord’s consciousness as man nearer to the 
facts of the Gospel history than M. de Grandmaison’s, and a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of the meaning of an Inéerimsethik than those who 
invented the catch-word have formed. The apologist “of the truth of 
religion” who looks only to the past does but half his work : he must show 
the value of the beliefs he defends for the present and the future. Our 
Lord believed that the kingdom of God was to be established on earth, 
and He showed in imperishable sayings and in all the activities of His life 
what the kingdom of God on earth and the people in it would be like. 
And He left to His disciples, His Church, the task of making the world 
ready for its coming. It is depressing, at this moment of all others, to 


“ The Fourth Gospel has been read by thousands for everyone who has realised 
at its conception of the Kingdom was sui generis, and indeed it is not clear that it is. 

K ® answer to Pilate does not mean that, and the Coming of the Spirit does not exclude 
@ Second Coming in the Kingdom. 


Vou. XIV.—No. 4. 54 
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find an apologist who does not seem to see the immense apologetic value 
of this great Christian belief and hope, and is still willing to dally with 
the idea that in some sense or other the kingdom has already come, Is the 
faith which the Son of Man finds on earth, when He comes, to be found 
only outside the Church? The Church’s own apology for her failure ty 
keep the early ideal alive in the past may be sufficient ; but our eneration 
at least is learning to expect of the Church of Christ a more a Venturoyy 
faith in the possibility of the coming of the kingdom on earth to whid 
He looked forward, and it is learning it in large part from the kind gf 
historical study of the Gospels and of the history of the Church which the 
Church as a whole does not welcome. 

Though I differ profoundly from M. de Grandmaison as to whi 
constitutes a true apologetic of the Faith to-day, I cannot take leave ¢ 
him in any but the most respectful way. His last main section is headed 
“Le témoignage du Saint Esprit,” and after citing “the witness of th 
Spirit to the Nazarene” in the experience of Christians generation afte 
generation, he concludes: “Cette grande nuée de témoins, venue des quatre 
vents, contient des esprits de toute sorte: des savants et des simples, de 
rudes et des raffinés. Tous confessent que Jésus leur a révélé le Pix: 
tous voient en lui leur Sauveur et leur Dieu.” Happily the Spirit leads tp 
this confession by many different paths, and uniformity of belief as to ow 
Lord’s consciousness, miracles, and the Kingdom is not needed as a passport 


J. F. Beraune-Baxen, 
CaMBRIDGE. 





The Ideals of the Prophets. Sermons by the late S. R. Driver, DD, 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Together 
with a Bibliography of his published writings——Edinburgh: T. &T, 
Clark, 1915.—8vo, pp. xii + 239. 


Dr Driver died on the 26th of February 1914. He left instructions {fe 
a volume of his sermons to be meer f This has now been produce, 
with a prefatory note by Dr George A. Cooke, and with a valuable 
bibliography of Dr Driver’s very numerous publications, compiled 
Mr Godfrey R. Driver, Scholar of New College. 

The volume contains twenty sermons. They are all based on 
Testament texts, and, except in three cases, all these texts are from the 
prophets. There is therefore a certain unity of theme. But it ism 
such a unity as is suggested by the splendid title, “The Ideals of th 
Prophets.” There is not in these sermons any systematic or sustained 
discussion of the ideals of any prophet; not even of Isaiah, though eight 
of the sermons are based on texts from Isaiah. Amos, Hosea, and Miah 
receive no mention. The sermons, in fact, are occasional in their 0 
They are mostly brief; their composition belongs to different dates. Mt 
think it is a reasonable complaint that the title, chosen we suppose by 
the editor, dues not fairly indicate the character of the book. 

But there is a deeper reason why the expectations raised by the tik 
are not satisfied. Dr Driver was a scholar of great courage and candott, 
who did inestimable service in helping his countrymen to underslal 
their Bible. But he was essentially a philologist, and not a construclit 
theologian. To philological evidence his mind was always 0 
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extensive. Philology and history can do a great deal for the 
jaterpretation of the Old Testament, particularly in the correction of 
the traditional theories of its composition. But they do not provide 
ihe essential clue for the valuation of Old Testament prophecy. And 
throughout these sermons Dr Driver is haunted by a theological con- 
ception of prophecy, and his exposition is hampered again and again by 
the apologetic problem of the non-fulfilment of so many of the prophetic 
forecasts. ‘To him the discrepancy between prophecy and its fulfil- 
ment is “painful” (p. 87). His scholarship is too profound to allow 
him to take refuge in a supposed “ ee intention, or to resort to 
the exegetical expedient of — ising the prophetic imagery so as 
to make it a prediction, in — of Christianity. Yet the many 
non-fulfilments seem to him to clamour for explanation. He finds some 
kind of a way out in the sermon which has the specific title, “The Ideals 
of the Prophets” (Sermon IX.), and it is in a passage which we believe 
is the only obscure one in the book. He rightly says that the prophet 
is “much more than a foreteller”: “he is, in a far wider sense, the 
interpreter of the thoughts of God, the announcer to man of the Divine 
Will and plan.” And he goes on to add, “He is not the less a true 
prophet because the picture of the future which he draws is sometimes 
a Divine ideal, rather than the reality which history actually brings with 
it” (pp. 90, 91). That is to say, the non-fulfilment of prophecy by 
history is excusable when the picture is a “ Divine ideal.” This explana- 
tion is offered in mitigation of the failure of the Return from the Exile 
to realise the glowing anticipations of the writers of Isaiah xxxv. and 
i-Ix. It is not scholarship but apologetics which impels to this kind 
of defence of prophecy, and it does justice neither to the prophets nor to 
God. The natural solution of the difficulty surely is that foretelling is 
not of the essence of Hebrew prophecy. The prophets were men of 
extraordinary moral insight and spiritual passion. Their mark upon 
history is not due to their political sagacity, or to any success in forecast- 
ing the events of the future. It is due to their tenacious and undismayed 
certainty of the moral values and spiritual claims of human life in the 
pure service of God. These themes are the motives of their ideas and 
their ideals. They provide us with abundant material for study, for 
exposition, for admiration. And the preoccupation with the artificial 
problem of foretelling and fulfilment only obscures our proper appreciation 
of the prophets’ genuine services in the evolution of religious knowledge 
and the education of the human race. 

Within the limits which Dr Driver’s conception of prophecy imposes 
upon him, it will scarcely need saying that these sermons are full of 
excellent matter. Those who are in the habit of decrying philological 
nope will find here how great a light can be thrown upon difficult passages 
by the loving study of words, with their shades of meaning and the shades 
of the shades of meaning. Such expositions as those of Habakkuk ii. 4 
(Sermon IV.) and of Psalm cxxxix. (Sermon XVIII.) are beautiful in 
their clarity and precision. Also, in describing the conditions in which a 
prophet declared his message Dr Driver displays a rare skill in biting in 

historical background and in describing the man in his times. 

As a preacher Dr Driver seldom mon 3 any appeal to the emotions. 
These sermons rarely lead up to more than a modest exhortation to give 


Philol implies history, and his acquaintance with Semitic history was 
route 
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heed to a prophetic warning, or to rely upon the security of a ropheti 
word, It ay that ceca ated las will seem se be foo 
concerned with the interpretation of prophetic sentences, and too litt 
with the exhibition of the —— rinciples. But they are bag 
always upon a learning which really illuminates and is never tie: 
their language is uniformly clear; and they are penetrated with a on» 
and dignified piety. a are the last contributions whic 
the world will receive from Dr Driver's pen. They will be gladly wy, 
comed by all students of the Old Testament, and with speci 

by those to whom it was given to hear his living voice and t 

the living teacher. J. H. Wearuerau, 


Nottine Hitt Gate, Lonpon. 





The Unity of Western Civilization.—Essays arranged and edited by F.§ 
Marvin.—H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1915.—Pp. 315, 


INVINCIBLE —— would appear to be so native to the soul of man, thi 
it was considered necessary to inscribe a solemn admonition to abandy 
hope even over the gates of Hell. It ought not therefore to occasin 
surprise to find that, even in the midst of the most extensive and ma 
intensively atrocious of the wars that stain the bloody pages of humm 
history, it is possible to get together a team of distinguished professon t 
discourse on the unity of civilisation in an amiable and hopeful, though 
times rather vague and not altogether relevant, manner. The reface telh 
us that the fourteen lectures which compose the volume were delivered ¢ 
the Summer School of the Woodbrooke Settlement near Birmingham i 
August 1915. Ina general way the lecturers seem to belong not so mud 
to the militant writers who wish to stereotype the belligerent attituis 
which the situation has forced upon all nations, as to those who recogtie 
the necessity of rendering national patriotism compatible with inte 
national intercourse. But they are more guarded than courageous in thet 
statements, and differ considerably among themselves in opinion and 

in the interest and importance of their contribution, thus illustrating ho 
vague and relative a term is the notion of unity they are discussig 
Neither do they succeed in showing that Western Civilisation has achiewi 
any very impressive amount of unity either in legislation, science, philt 
sophy, education, commerce, or religion, not infrequently enforcing rathe 
the lesson that, as compared with the Middle Ages, man has in malj 
— moved backwards. Some of them show symptoms of feeling th 
political restraints upon free speech (cf. pp. 249, 259): but their to 
remains resolutely hopeful. Among the lectures some stand out. Profes# 
Hobhouse, on Science and Philosophy as unifying forces, is refreshi 
clear and outspoken. He does not shrink from definitions, and 
bold to say that the Hegelian doctrine of the State’s omnipotence “is filt 
to history, false in political theory and mischievous in ethics, but nowhet 
more false than in relation to the world of thought” (p. 162). It woul 
have been interesting to have had a revision of the “ idealist” thea 
the State in the light of its consequences from Dr Bosanquet, or from 
fessor J. A. Smith, who writes merely on the Greco-Roman tradition, al 
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himself a disciple of Croce. Mr J. .A. Hobson, on the Political 
et a World State, is incisive and makes a good point in insisting that 
tthe pressures of civilization have been more and more towards extra- 
utional activities,” though governments are “still dominated by foolish 
ad obsolescent rules of a narrowly national economy” and quarrel over 
«interferences with the free play of economic internationalism” (p. 263). 
Mr Hartley Withers amusingly illustrates “commerce and finance as inter- 
rational forces,” by an economic interpretation of Biblical history in which 
Solomon’s trade balance is analysed, and his wisdom figures as the first 
recorded example of an “invisible export.” But he hardly, perhaps, goes 
enough or treats fully and seriously enough the menace to international 
e of States trying to form self-contained and self-sufficing areas, 
resembling ancient China in its exclusiveness but not in its unaggressive- 
ness, In completeness the programme of the lecturers leaves something to 
bedesired. Besides the absence of a discussion on the theory of the State, 
which has already been remarked, one finds no paper on Nationality, 
though “malignant” nationalism, as an American thinker has said, has 
heen a chief cause of the situation, nor any inquiry into the question how 
far the strict doctrine of national “independence” and “ poste is 
compatible either with international morality or with a system of per- 
manent alliances. Some of the thorniest obstacles to international “ unity,” 
therefore, would appear to be shirked ; but we ought no doubt to be grate- 
ful for what the authors give us. F. C. S. Scuiiier. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLtece, OxFrorp. 





The Way of Martha and the Way of Mary.—By Stephen Graham.— 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1915.—Pp. 291. 


Tar author tells us in the preface that his book is “an interpretation and 
a may of Eastern Christianity and a consideration of ideas at present 
to the fore in Christianity generally.” Through his knowledge of Russia 
Mr Graham has been led to his conception of the meaning of Eastern 
Christianity, and the book has, so to speak, a Russian setting. The 
incidents and the stories with which the author illustrates, or rather 
through which he brings out, his meaning, are mostly taken from Russian 
life; and it is the religion of Russia which expresses for him “the way 
of Mary,” as opposed to “the way of Martha,” the way of Western 
Christianity. The book is siatiinghe written. It consists of a series of 
chapters which, though apparently disconnected, are held together by a 
unity of meaning and of purpose that runs through all of them. And it 
is this inner meaning of the book that makes it of permanent value to 

students of religious psychology. 
Perhaps the best way of approaching The Way of Martha and the Way 
he outset what it is not. It is not an inter- 


of Mary is by indicating at t 

tion or survey of Eastern Christianity in an historical or theological 
sense. The distinction the author draws between the ecclesiastical Church 
and the living Church makes it clear that he is not concerned with dogmas 
or institutions, but with religion as expressed in the whole life of a people. 
It is not an objective study of Russia. It would be a mistake to look to 
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the book for a concrete living picture of Russian life. Mr G " 
descriptions of the peasants, of the altruistic family of his frien 
the V.’s, of the middle-class people who have lost their religion and 
represent “Russia going wrong,” etc., are no doubt true enough, but 
they are not the whole truth. The peasants are not always cross 
themselves and lighting candles and talking of religion; nor do iL 
“ Westernised ” Russians drink and care for money and vulgar pleasures 
as an unwary reader might be led to imagine. So far as the treatment 
of Russia is concerned, the value of the book lies not in the concrete 
illustrations, but in the wonderful insight with which some of the essential 
features of the national character are brought out. The chapter called 
“The Russian Idea” is a remarkable analysis of what is best in the Russian 
people—their love for the suffering, their essential honesty, tolerance, and 
absence of condemnation: all of which exemplify, as Mr Graham puts it, 
“the love towards the individual and the individual destiny.” 

The interpretation of Eastern, as opposed to Western, Christianity iy 
extremely interesting and suggestive. But it is written largely from a 
subjective point of view, and much of it therefore seems arbitrary. The 
chief difference between East and West is said to be in their attitude tp 
“the world.” The way of Mary is the denial of the world, the way of 
Martha is the acceptance of the world and “trying to make the best of it? 
The belief of Russian Christianity is that we are but strangers and pilgrims 
here, that things of this world are as nothing and of no account, that this 
earthly life is but a preparation, through suffering, for an eternal life 
which is to come. Hence it does not seek to remove suffering or to reform 
the world. But the West takes for granted that pain is an evil, and its 
ideal is to banish suffering ; “its ont is in the world and its passion is 
for the realisation of good worldly hopes.” It wants to heal the sick, 
to feed the hungry, to raise the poor. This is the way of Martha. 
long as the work of Martha is understood as doing material good, it is 
bound to fail. It is by spiritual things alone that the world can be saved, 
Martha’s true way is not so much materially to relieve those who suffer 
as to give them a new outlook on life, to make them see that suffering 
does not really matter. Thus the two ways are reconciled, and both are 
seen to be true aspects of Christianity. Martha draws her strength and 
inspiration from the meditative and mystical way of Mary. “It is thatwa 
that speaks triumphantly in the Church. . . . The service of the Chi 
is more than a consecration of duty. It is bearing witness to the Truth, 
a watching till He come, an expectancy, a getting into position fora 
great procession. . . . The light of the Church is the light of transfigun- 
tion, not the light of the common day.” Mary’s is the better part. By 
denying the world, she gains the vision of a higher reality ; she stands at 
the very source of the Everlasting Life. Martha remains “ behind” in the 
world; but so long as she remembers that she is not of it, that this 
transitory life is not the real life, she too is in communion with the kingdom 
of Christ. And many of those who live the ordinary life of the world, 
work, marry, have ditions, “look longingly towards the wilderness, feeling 
that perhaps after all the better part is to be found out there.” 

There is, however, another line of thought running through Mr Graham's 
book, and it is based, it seems to me, upon a deeper conception than that 
of denying the world or of viewing this life as a stepping-stone to eternity. 
“ Denial of the world” means splitting the universe in two and rejecting 
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one-half of it as unreal: “this world is not our world, nor our life the true 
life.” But through his experience of the spiritual life of Russia Mr Graham 
has been led to the idea of the world as an organic unity, each part of which is 
eternal and full of a 4 “Nothing is without significance; every man 
has his part; by his life he divines it and fulfils it. Every common sight 
or ol charged with mystery.” From this point of view, the way of 

is not the better part, but only one of the ways of giving one’s soul to 
God. “There are thousands of ways. Everyone who is living well has found 
away.” It is in this ——— of the manifoldness of life that the chief 
interest and value of the book is to be found. The Way of Martha and 
the Way of Mary is a wonderful presentation in an artistic form of the 
world viewed sub specie xternitatis. 

The philosopher’s ideal of being “spectator of all time and of all 
existence” lives in every mind conscious of spiritual realities. We long 
to escape from the mere succession of moments that replace and expel one 
another; we feel that the real values cannot pass away. It is to this 
deepest aspiration of the human soul that Mr Graham gives expression 
in some of the most beautiful passages of his book. ‘If we had the poet’s 
eye and the poet’s point of view, we could see the time-that-was existent 
now, we ale see it glowing and breathing and singing... .” “That 
is the full roll of history—to see the broad eternity in each moment. To 
see that, is to see the great phantasmagoria, the infinite blending of all 
shapes and colours, of all the runic and mystic manifestations, which, seen 
in small, thrill us and puzzle us and perplex us in our mortal lives.” 
Through his description of the Russian churches and services, of the 
theatre, of the market-place, of the sights of the road, Mr Graham makes 
one conscious of the world as a great and wonderful unity each part of 
which is essential to the whole. ‘ We are encompassed about by mystery. 
Every common sight is a rune, a letter of the Divine alphabet, written 
upon all earthly things. Man’s heart is a temple with many altars, and 
it is dark to start with, and strange. But it is possible with every ordinary 
impression of life to light a candle in that church till it is ablaze with 
lights like the sky.” 

It is this insistence on the spiritual value of the ordinary things ot life, 
this vision of the world as an eternal now, that seems to me to be the true 
message of Mr Graham’s book. NarHauie A. Duppineron. 


Lonpon. 





Homer and History. By Walter Leaf. London. Macmillan and Co. 1915. 


In its narrower sense the Homeric question has become of late years 
rather a barren matter of controversy. In its wider application it has been 
most fruitful. If we must reconcile ourselves to the fact that we may not 
reasonably look for a precise answer to the question of the authorship 
of the Homeric poems and of the circumstances in which they were 
composed, there is ample compensation in the flood of fresh light that 
has been thrown on the Homeric world by recent discoveries and researches. 
No one can read Dr Leaf’s most penetrating and stimulating study without 
feeling how greatly the world of Homer is illuminated. The ancient 
Aigean civilisation, now much more fully revealed to us by what may be 
literally termed the epoch-making discoveries of Sir Arthur Evans in 
Crete, forms a prelude to the study of the Homeric age. ‘The last great 
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riod of the Cretan civilisation may be dated to the sixteenth ayj 
Ffteenth centuries z.c. At that time the Minoan influence had 
a large part of Greece. Cretan invaders had come to dwell amo 
exercise a domination over the indigenous population, and the traces gf 
their occupation .are seen most notably in the remains at Tiryns and 
Mykene. ‘The fourteenth and thirteenth centuries are an age of dedi 
in the Minoan civilisation, a period, as Dr Leaf describes it, of turmal 
and disaster over the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean. It is in thy 
period that the Achaians come down into Greece from the North an 
displace the Minoans in their predominance. It is the Achaians who 
appear in Homer as leading the expedition against Troy, and Dr Le 
contends for the substantial accuracy of the Homeric tradition. He se 
in the Achaians an aristocratic caste which assimilated much of the cultup 
of the dispossessed Minoans. Subordinate chiefs, Achilles, Odysseus anj 
the others, under the hegemony of the supreme king Agamemnon, exercised 
from their strongholds a domination over the much more numeroy 
Pelasgian population of Greece. He deduces most convincingly th 
causes that must have led the Achaians in their search for expansion, in 

rticular for mercantile expansion, to undertake the expedition agai 
Daa, the fortress that blocked their way to the trade of the Black Se 
But the enterprise exhausted the conquerors as well as the conquered, 
Of this we have clear enough evidence in the Odyssey; and in the Dark 
Ages, which precede the Greece of the historians, the Achaians as a ruling 
and once victorious people disappear from our view. 

The Achaian regime was glorious but short-lived. When we trace the 
genealogies of the Homeric heroes backwards and forwards it is not man 
generations before we find no ancestors or descendants. And the charw- 
teristic Olympian religion appears as a superstructure built on the Chthonian 
worship, which has of late years become the object of so much investigation, 
Dr Leaf shows us how greatly we may rely on the Homeric poems for the 
facts of Achaian civilisation, how consistent is the account we get ther- 
from. His contentions convince us all the more because they are based on 
a common-sense interpretation of the poems. The impression we get from 
them is not of a world of make-believe, but of one which for the most part 
suggests a close adherence to actual history or tradition. Of course a great 
deal both of the Iliad and the Odyssey belongs to the region of poetry ot 
fable. And Dr Leaf discriminates very clearly between the domains of 
fact and fiction in the poems. He is not guilty of the over-subtlety which 
seeks to find geographical accuracy when Odysseus enters the region of 
fairyland. Quite obviously a great part of the Odyssey belongs to the 
world of fable. Or, to take an instance from the Jiiad, less obvious 
_ perhaps but quite as striking, of the distinction between the historian and 
the poet in Homer. We may believe in the long siege of Troy according to 
the Homeric tradition. But, as Dr Leaf says, the account we get of the 
Achaian forces as cut off entirely from their homes and knowing: nothing 
of what is happening in Greece, is clearly the device of the poet to add to 
the poignancy of the situation. As a matter of fact they were only a fer 
days’ journey from their homes, and communications must have been 
constant. Dr Leaf accepts, however, the main tradition. He writes: 
“ Agamemnon was a real king of Mykene and over-lord of all the Argives; 
and I am not afraid of the conclusion, however humorously put, that 
‘Menelaos was a well-known infantry officer with auburn whiskers.’” 
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There is one great exception to the consistency of the account of the 
Achaians we get in Homer. This is to be found in the Catalogue of the 
Greek ships in the Second Book of the Jliad. From the rest of Homer 
ve get a clear and consistent impression of the organisation of the Greeks, 
and, in particular, of the t kingdoms of Peleus, Odysseus, and 

emnon. ‘The Greek Catalogue gives an account which it is 
impossible to reconcile with this. A great part of Dr Leafs book is 
occupied with an examination of the two traditions. The —— has 
heen one of great controversy, but we think that Dr Leaf is entirely 
successful in making good his contention that the Catalogue lies entirely 
outside the main Homeric tradition. In the Catalogue we find Greece 
divided up into a large number of small principalities. Many tribes, 
cities, and heroes, named in the Catalogue, do not a in the Ihad ; 
and the organisation is quite different. In the rest of the Iliad we find 
the Achaian chiefs with their followers under the direction of the supreme 
king Agamemnon. In the Catalogue, Nestor says to Agamemnon, 
“Separate thy warriors by tribes and clans, that tribe may give aid to 
tribe and clan to clan.” As Dr Leaf writes, “The words show clearly 
two things: first, the belief that a tribal division was the only rational 
basis for an army ; and secondly, that it was not to be found in Homer. . . . 

ed as tactical advice to a general in the tenth year of the war, they 
are foolishness ; but as an indication of the reasons which prompted the 
composition of the Catalogue and its introduction into the Jiad they are 
full of instruction. They sum up the Hellenic ideal in contrast to the 
Achaian ; the city-state in contrast to the military despotism.” 

But it is impossible in a summary to do justice to Dr Leaf’s acute 
treatment of the problems raised by the Catalogue. One last point may 
be mentioned. He contends that the Greek fleet could never have 
mustered at Aulis. ‘This famous gathering of the ships at Aulis was 
invented for the glorification of the Boeotians. Dr f writes, “A 
practical general, having to deal with an enemy like the Trojans, who 
seem to have owned no fleet, would aim at assembling his navy within 
striking distance of his objective, thus avoiding many risks and multiplying 
his power. An obvious place for such a rendezvous is Lemnos, with its 
magnificent harbour.” He explains, in the preface, that this, “which now 
has the air of an ea post facto prophecy, was in fact printed off as it 
stands long before the beginning of the war.” Events have certainly 
justified the acumen of Dr Leaf’s contentions in this instance. We may 
anticipate with confidence that subsequent research will justify many 
other conclusions also at which he arrives in this most interesting book. 


LAWRENCE SOLOMON. 
University Cottece, Lonpon. 





Religion and Reality—By James Henry Tuckwell.—London : 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1915. 


Ts book is an attempt to reconcile the competing claims of reason and 
mysticism by means of a certain type of Absolutist philosophy. The writer 
seeks to show by an analysis of religious experience and of the basis of 
our intellectual life that the ultimate reality must be the Absolute or the 
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One in the Many. The introductory chapters are taken up with an ingui 
into the meaning and essence of religion. The view of William Tang 
that there is no essential principle involved in all the varieties of relig; 
experience is combated. Mr Tuckwell adduces James’s exclusive employ. 
ment, of the psychological or empirical method as the reason of jj, 
failure to discover any one common element in all types of religi 
experience. This method by itself is wholly inadequate to the pm. 
formance of the task — The essence of religion must be so 
for “in the deeper bases of our life with which it is the province of meh, 
physics or transcendental philosophy to deal” (p. 14). Hence the metho} 
which we must employ to discover this essence is the a priori method, for 
unless the ego be investigated, we cannot answer the question, “What; 
religious experience?” From this it follows that Mr Tuckwell’s inqui 
is not an anthropological one into the historic origin of creeds and culty, 
but an inquiry into the actual motive which inspired worship. Th 
question to be answered is not, “Under what circumstances did religi 
arise and develop?” but “ What was the impelling power which made th 
human soul vo. “a its need of religion?” Mr Tuckwell finds, in agree. 
ment with certain other thinkers, that the essence of religion is “ the quest 
on the part of the finite mind for the perfection of the Absolute” (p, 27), 
“Everywhere,” he says, “religion arises from man’s feeling of need, of 
weakness, of incompleteness, of limitation, and a consequent impulse to 
surmount it by union of some kind with beings possessed of powers of life 
higher than his own, of whom in one way or another he has succeeded in 
framing to himself some conception ” (p. 39). This definition of the essence 
of religion suggests a certain philosophical theory by means of which the 
whole universe may be interpreted. At the same time religion and 
religious experience must not be treated as unique, as belonging exclusively 
to man, and accordingly Mr Tuckwell proceeds to connect religious 
experience and its desire for the Perfect with other forms of this striving 
towards perfection. The third and fourth chapters, “ Religion and the 
Evolutionary Process,” involve an excursion into the realm of biology, 
Mr Tuckwell points out the allied character of religious experience which 
yearns for the Infinite and the Eternal, and the universal striving of 
life, the élan vital of Bergson. “This éan is the really characteristic 
picture of life as such, whether religious or otherwise” (p. 42). Bergson's 
use of the phrase “creative evolution” is criticised. “ Evolution” dos 
not explain: it only states a fact which itself needs interpretation. We 
must not overlook the teleological factor which implies a metaphysical 
standpoint in the interpretation of the evolutionary process. And % 
Mr Tuckwell finds in the éan vital metaphysical implications—* it involves 
in it, active and everywhere, the Absolute Perfection” (p. 68). And since 
the Absolute is best revealed in the mystic experience of the religiow 
genius, religion interprets the process of evolution. 

The expressions “ perfect experience” and “ perfect life” as applied to 
the Absolute have now to be defined. Three characteristics of the Perfect 
are laid down as necessary: (1) The Perfect must be the All-inclusive 
(2) It must be a harmonious experience. Harmony implies the One in the 
Many, as is found in the unity of the ego amid the manifold of its expert 
ences. (3) It must be iesnaulinhe ie. of the nature of feeling rather tha 
thought, since thought, being ideal, is characteristic of all finite experience 
The problem now arises how this Perfect Experience is to be interpreted. 
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The solution lies within us. “If we would know ultimate truth and 
reality we must begin with the knowledge of self” (p. 88). Now, the 
wif as the One in the Many is “something that lives in and through 


| qll physical happenings as their source and ground. It is an active 


developing principle.” On this analogy we interpret the universe. The 
Perfect Self is revealed in all the highest experiences of the race and in the 
whole process of evolution. If we now ask what relation there is between 
this Perfect, All-inclusive Self and the finite self, Mr Tuckwell has a ready 
answer. It is evident, he thinks, that this Perfect Self is not a person. 
Personality is “necessarily” finite, because it involves other selves over 

it. The Absolute cannot be primus inter pares. Mr Tuckwell 
cannot find a place in his Poo for “the God of popular theology, the 
God who hears prayer and is a friend to man” (p. 102). The Great Com- 
panion is dead! ‘The last chapters deal at considerable length with the 
roblem of experiencing the Perfect ; i.e. does this experience involve the 
ultimate extinction of the finite self in the One Universal Self? Mr 
Tuckwell decides for the negative. Just as the individual can enter into 
the life of the race without becoming the race, so the finite self can enter 
into and experience the larger abundant life of the Perfect Self without 
losing its personal identity. The oe chapter is devoted to a 
description of the necessary conditions and accompaniments of this 
experience. 

Mr Tuckwell is most convincing in the earlier chapters, in his criticism, 
eg. of certain forms of pragmatism and his reassertion of the rights of 
reason to interpret Ultimate Reality. But the weakness of his position 
gems to us to lie in his analysis of self and personality and in their 
application to the Absolute. Mr Tuckwell distinguishes between self and 
personality. ‘The latter is the narrower, and implies (1) self-consciousness 
and (2) exclusion of other selves. He attributes “self” to the Absolute, 
but not “ personality.” In the tenth chapter, however, he dwells at length 
upon the self or transcendental ego as given in memory. Yet surely 
memory involves self-consciousness! This is the cardinal point in Mr 
Tuckwell’s peculiar Absolutist position, and if it involves a confusion of 
terms the entire position must be surrendered. For, if personality or 
self-consciousness be attributed to the Deity, he can no longer be the One 
in the Many or the Absolute for which Mr Tuckwell contends. 

KenneEtH Dunpar. 


Oxrorp. 





The Romanticism of St Francis and other Studies in the Genius of the 
Franciscans.—By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C.—London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1915.—Pp. viii + 274. 


Faraer Curnsert combines in happy simplicity two qualities which are 
often found in opposition. He is a diligent scholar and he is an ardent 
disciple. It was this union which gave special value to his Life of St 
Francis, and has made it the most illuminating study which has been 
written in English. He knows the sources, and moves with ease among 
their literary problems; but a taste for documents never weakens his 
reverence for personality or dims his perception of the living Sogo behind 
the record. His new volume of essays is marked by precisely the same 
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ualities. The footnotes will satisfy the exacting company of specialists 
that he is one of their fellowship, while his rae tonal is not 
so much to establish a fact as to interpret a secret. For him the 
Franciscan ideal is a matter neither for enlightened criticism nor fy 
sentimental praise. By deliberate choice it is for him part of hum 
nature’s daily food, an unfailing source of strength and joy, and everythi 
he writes about it has upon it this illumination of experience. But to tum 
to the book itself. It consists of four essays—“The Romanticism of 
St Francis,” “St Clare of Assisi,” “The Story of the Friars,” and «4 
Modern Friar”—the last an affectionate tribute to Father Alphonsus, th 
missionary priest and Minister Provincial of the English Province of his 
Order, who died in 1911. They are all intended to illustrate the ideal of 
evangelical poverty as it enters into union with different types of character 
or is modified, but never destroyed in its spiritual essence, by the ors f 
circumstances of civilisation. Father Cuthbert sees that this ideal js 
creative; had it been simply a negation, like many of the cruder forms of 
asceticism, it must have perished. It is not merely a doctrine of renoune. 
ment, or the worship of sacrifice for the sake of its pain, though men mus 
tread the path of renunciation if they would reach its palace of life. It 
language is not the Dies Irae, or even the Stabat Mater, but The Cantice 
of the Sun; its symbol, the Scenum Commercium, the mystical nuptials of 
St Francis with the Lady Poverty. 

It is Father Cuthbert’s aim not only to trace this element of hi 
romance in the life of the Founder himself—an easy and congenial 
but to reveal it as the animating principle of the life of the Orde, 
guiding it through difficulties by some inherent instinct of consistency and 
supplying it in days of abuse or corruption with an unfailing motive for 
reform. With all the strictness of his own life the influence of St Francis 
has always been one of liberation. His genius was not dogmatic but 
spiritual and creative. Some of his most fruitful work was almost 
unconscious, and the extreme forms of literalism, which were pushed to 
fanatical excess by some of the “ Spirituals,” have no higher B we to be 
the authentic products of his spirit than that of the small sects of th 
modern world, with their slavery to the letter of Scripture, to be the only 
genuine followers of Jesus Christ. In other words, the Order had either to 
grow or to die, and it erage the future because it was bound not bys 
rigid dogma but by a flexible ideal. This position is put with admi 
clearness and common sense by Father Cuthbert in the following passe 
which deals with the growth of learning and the dangers which beset 
path of uneducated preachers :— 

“St Francis had unconsciously but effectively given a new impetus t 
Thought amongst his followers, in giving them a new point of vision and 
a new view of life. In the normal course of things this led to intellectual 
inquiry and produced a set of thinkers in the fraternity to whom literary 
self-expression became a vital necessity; and as naturally these thinker 
would become centres of intellectual activity as long as the fraternity was 
really alive. Moreover, it may be doubted whether any large body of men 
in normal conditions can maintain a high level of spirituality without 4 
certain intellectual and scholastic training. The mental discipline gained 
in a sharp struggle for life, whether in the order of the world or in the 
interior spirit, will more than compensate in spiritual development for lack 
of school instruction ; but the majority of men in ordinary circumstances 
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are not subjected to this discipline, and unless their minds are stimulated 
contest with the rity of other men, they lapse into that mental 
darkness which — e soul.” 

The question of rigid poverty in all the externals of life presents a 
more difficult problem, and Father Cuthbert; is far too candid an historian 
to try and explain away the splendour of some of the conventual 
ch , like the basilica at Assisi and Santa Croce in Florence; but these 
were the exception, and he is quite justified in quoting the words of 
Brever: “ Their buildings to the very last retained their primitive, squat, 
low and meagre Se, This statement, it should be added, is 
quite as true of taly as of England. But differences and growth and 
various experiments in adaptation there were to be, and once again he warns 
us against the spiritual blindness which usually accompanies a narrow 
literalism. 

“Modern writers on St Francis,” he says, “frequently attempt to 
represent the Franciscan ideal as bound up with the wattle huts of the 
Porziuncola or the rude travellers’ shelter at Rivo Torto. One might as 
well demand that the English people should maintain the primitive condi- 
tions of the Saxon mark as a proof of the identity of their national exist- 
ence. We are not then to fal e of the fidelity of the Franciscan friars to 
their original ideal by their adhesion to or 3 yy from this or that 
external condition which found a place in their life in Umbria in the year 


1210. A rigid conformity in such matters might well denote mere mental 
or spiritual stagnation. But what we may rightly look for is the ideal 
which underlay the primitive external manifestation. Judged by this 
principle, I think it may be said that Franciscan history shows a remark- 
able aes of mind and purpose threading its way through many 


vicissitudes and changes.” 

We have dwelt upon the underlying motive of this book rather than 
upon its historical detail, because it is this which makes it stimulating and 
suggestive in no common degree. Of the details a good deal might be 
said. The study of St Clare, for instance, is a particularly good piece of 
work, and shows what excellent use can be made of the rather scanty 
materials, Our one point of serious difference is the tendency on the part 
of the author to isolate the Franciscan movement from the other move- 
ments of “ Poverty.” Their failure to survive in face of highly organised 
and powerful persecution does not prove that they were unworthy of a 
better fate. It is probably true that they had no leader of genius, but 
their doctrines, which spread over a wide area, and were a source of much 
embarrassment to the Catholic Church, are known to us chiefly not in the 
persuasive writings of their own teachers, but through the bitter invective 
of their foes. W. H. Drummonp. 


HampsTeap. 





4 Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of Mrs Piper's Trance 
Phenomena. Vol. 28 of the Proceedings of the Society of Psychical 
Research.—By Mrs Henry Sidgwick.—Glasgow: Robert MacLehose 
& Co., Ltd., 1915.—Pp. xix + 657. 


Mrs _Pirer’s trances having now ceased, no psychological abnormality 
remaining except occasional automatic writing, the time is opportune for 
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the survey under notice. Leaving aside, for present purposes, the evidentia} 
aspect of the case, Mrs Sidgwick analyses the matter and manner of the 
various communications, with the aim, chiefly, of deciding whether the 
“controls” are what they claim to be—viz. spirits independent of Mj 
Piper—or merely parts of her hypnotic self. Her conclusion is that the 
latter hypothesis is the true one. The “Dr Phinuit” of Metz could no 
talk French, or at best only about as much as Mrs Piper herself; “ 
Eliot” has met Adam Bede in the spiritual world, and evinces no surprise 
thereat ; “Julius Czesar” purports to engage in the unusual occupation of 
hunting a lost boy in Mexico—unsuccessfully ; the Imperator Band make 
various slips and practise obvious deceptions suggesting a common de. 
nominator, so to speak, which is Mrs Piper’s own subliminal consciousness, 
Mrs Sidgwick admits, indeed emphatically declares, that the trance-matter 
contains evidence of knowledge which must have been supernormall 
acquired, and that there is some reason to believe in the operation of 
discarnate minds; but the action is probably telepathic, from the 
real personality in the background to the “control” (the Mrs Piper 
fragment giving the message and sometimes personating the ih 
in the foreground. 

It is a tenable hypothesis, and many of the facts seem to render it the 
most acceptable one. There are, however, several difficulties. The most 
obvious one is that the control’s real independent existence is apparently 
vouched for by the communicators who give good evidence of their identity 
—e.g. George Pelham ; but this difficulty is certainly met by assuming that 
while the evidence comes from the real G. P., it is the personation that does 
the vouching. A perhaps greater difficulty is that if “ Rector ” is a fraction 
of Mrs — and if that fraction could produce the “ spear-sphere ” cross- 
correspondence with Mrs Verrall (Proceedings S.P.R., vol. xx.), we seem 
almost bound to accept such a hypothesis of the powers of incarnate 
subliminals as will quite well account for the evidence on which, pre- 
sumably, Mrs Sidgwick bases her acceptance of the hypothesis of telepath 
from the dead (pp. 6, 7, 204). Again, although a case is easily made 
out against the Imperator Band and against Julius Cesar and Co., it is 
different with G. P. In this case, as in occasional other instances in the 
experience of perhaps most investigators, the recognition of friends was so 
instant, the give-and-take so quick, the flow of evidence so free, the almost 
complete absence of error so marked, that the personation-plus-telepathy 
idea seems forced; there is little ground for it in the G. P. facts them- 
selves, and if we apply it to them it is mainly because it seems required in 
other cases—which seems dubious procedure. Replying to this objection 
of the inadequacy of telepathy, Mrs Sidgwick quite truly says (pp. 82, 
319), that “we know very Tittle about the possibilities of telepathic com- 
munication”; and, this ignorance admitted, is it not rash to invoke a 
telepathy so perfect and extensive, without much basis of knowledge? On 
p- 200, indeed, and in the footnote on p. 320, Mrs Sidgwick admits the 
possibility of unbroken gradation between telepathy and telergy ; and, if 
this is admitted—if one can merge into the other,—is it not rather 
dangerous to suppose, in the excellent G. P. case, that this exceptionally 
good communicator never became a control? The “ vouching” difficul 
of course arises, but may be explicable in other ways, as Hodgson believ 

The whole problem is excessively thorny and baffling, and it may be 
that the key lies in some new conception of the relation of mind and body 
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which we have not yet even glimpsed ; or perhaps in a terminology not yet 
invented. We are almost certainly talking partial nonsense when discuss- 
ing whether a discarnate spirit is or is not “in” a medium’s body. Inter- 
action there is, according to the view of most of us, Mrs Sidgwick included ; 
but to use spatial terms about something which is not material is manifestly 
improper. Perhaps, then, suspense of judgment is the right thing. Mean- 
while, Mrs Sidgwick’s laborious and subtle analysis at least serves to show 
where the difficulties are, and to indicate the alternative hypotheses. And 
no writer could be more charmingly and humorously aware that the 
hypothesis to which she inclines may by further investigation be shown to 
be wrong. So we must “ wait and see.” J. Artuur Hit. 


BrapForD. 
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